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Students  enrolled  in  the  1959  summer  session  or  the  1960 
spring  quarter  may  be  advised  and  registered. 

Additional  advisement  and  registration  period  for  students 
who  were  not  on  the  campus  during  the  1960  spring 
quarter 

Students  will  receive  fee  statements  by  mail  if  registered  by 
this  date.  Students  who  register  between  May  27  and  June 
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Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  after  this 
date  are  not  eligible  for  refund  of  fees  for  the  1960  sum- 
mer session. 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August   10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student   Week 
Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,   September    16-20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December   12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 
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The  cover  is  from  the  collection  of  A.  J.  Hendricks  and  "Rip"  Stokes, 
co-authors  of  a  forthcoming  book  "Wild  Flowers  of  Illinois  in  Color." 

The  photograph  on  page  38  appears  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
German  Tourist  Information  Office. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Photographic  Service  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  for  all  other  photographs. 
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The  University 


This  bulletin  contains  general  information  about  all  instructional  units 
of  the  University.  For  more  complete  information  about  the  University 
the  prospective  student  should  address  General  Publications  for  a  copy  of 
the  General  Information  Bulletin  and  also  for  a  copy  of  the  school  or  col- 
lege bulletin  in  which  he  is  interested. 


HISTORY 

Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by 
action  of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two- 
year  normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  in- 
stitution, though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the 
state  legislature  changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  ex- 
clusively a  teacher- training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official 
recognition  of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


The  Carbondale  Campus 


LOCATION 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 

The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton,  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  consists  of  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is  approxi- 
mately twelve  weeks  in  length.  The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of 
September  and  closes  just  prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The 
winter  quarter  begins  early  in  January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  spring  quarter  begins  in  late  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week 
in  June.  Definite  dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University 
Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer 
session  which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 

The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses 
offered  by  most  of  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  which  run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short 
courses  which  run  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation:  and  to 
change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the  student  body.  Such  regulations 
shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper  authorities  so  determine,  and  shall 
apply  both  to  prospective  students  and  to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the 
University.  The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  courses  and 
to  change  fees. 
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Two   residence   halls   at   Thompson   Point   will   he  available  during  the   1960 
summer  session. 


The  lounge  in  each  of  the  Thompson  Point  residence  halls  is  a  long  corridor 
overlooking  the  new  Campus  Lake. 


The  Summer  Session 


Students  who  know  at  the  time  the  summer  sessions  starts  that 
they  must  miss  more  than  three  days  of  the  session  should  not 
register  or,  if  they  have  registered  in  advance,  should  withdraw. 
The  brevity  of  the  summer  session  makes  it  difficult  for  students 
missing  more  than  three  days  to  complete  the  required  work  in  time. 


HOUSING 

In  the  housing  of  students,  the  University  is  responsible  for  developing 
and  operating  facilities  to  provide  excellent  food,  comfortable  and  usable 
study  and  sleeping  facilities,  and  adequate  counseling  and  referral  services. 
Beyond  that,  Southern  is  experimenting  with  ways  to  fuse  the  experience  of 
living  with  the  learning  that  must  go  on  in  higher  education. 

Assignments  to  university  residences  are  made  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  The  exception  to  this  is  that  a  few  spaces  are  reserved  for 
some  students  from  other  countries  and  students  receiving  rehabilitation 
aid. 

Contracts  for  housing  are  issued  only  to  students  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  University,  but  admission  to  the  University  does  not  guar- 
antee that  housing  will  be  available. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  University  for  various  housing  units  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  current  costs,  and  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to 
keep  these  costs  at  a  minimum.  All  rates  for  university  housing  are  sub- 
ject to  change  from  time  to  time. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING  FOR  UNMARRIED  STUDENTS 

THOMPSON  POINT 

Two  residence  halls  at  Thompson  Point  are  available  for  men  during 
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the  summer  session.  The  cost  for  room  and  20  meals  per  week  is  $148.00. 
Nonresidents  may  contract  for  board  only  at  a  cost  of  $106.00  for  the 
session.  The  student  government  also  collects  $2.00  dues  for  social  events. 

WOODY  HALL 

A  portion  of  Woody  Hall  is  set  aside  for  the  residence  of  women  dur- 
ing the  summer  session.  The  cost  is  $148.00  which  covers  housing  for  the 
session  and  20  meals  per  week.  Nonresidents  may  contract  for  board  only 
at  a  cost  of  $106.00  for  the  summer  session.  The  student  government  also 
collects  $2.00  dues  for  social  events. 

CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSING 

A  limited  number  of  co-operative  housing  facilities  for  men  are 
available  at  Southern  Acres,  10  miles  east  of  the  Carbondale  campus.  These 
facilities  will  allow  the  residents  to  provide  their  own  meals  and  to  do  their 
own  janitorial  maintenance.  Rent  for  the  entire  summer  session  is  $34.00. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING  FOR  MARRIED  STUDENTS 

SOUTHERN  HILLS  APARTMENTS 

These  facilities  are  the  first  permanent  accommodations  for  married 
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The  University  provides  housing  for  women  in  a  portion  of  Woody  Hall. 
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students  to  be  provided  by  the  University.  Three  types  of  apartments 
are  available  in  this  area:  two  bedroom,  one  bedroom,  and  efficiency.  All 
Southern  Hills  Apartments  are  furnished.  The  rental  rate  for  an  apartment 
varies  from  $60.00  to  $75.00  per  month  plus  a  $10.00  service-utility  charge. 

SOUTHERN  ACRES  APARTMENTS 

Residential  facilities  for  married  students  are  provided  at  Southern 
Acres.  These  units  are  temporary  buildings,  and  the  apartments  range  in 
size  from  one  to  three  bedrooms.  All  Southern  Acres  Apartments  are  un- 
furnished. The  rental  rate  for  an  apartment  varies  from  $36.50  to  $46.00 
per  month. 

CHAUTAUQUA   STREET  APARTMENTS 

A  number  of  unfurnished  apartments  may  be  available  in  this  area 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  main  campus.  The  rent  varies  from  $36.50  to 
$46.00  per  month. 

TRAILER  COURT 

A  number  of  trailer  spaces  may  be  available  in  the  trailer  court,  which 
is  located  adjacent  to  Southern  Hills  Apartments.  Monthly  rent  for  a 
trailer  space,  including  water  and  sewer,  is  $19.00. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

The  University  also  attempts  to  provide  information  on  off-campus 
housing  facilities.  Lists  of  vacancies  for  single  and  married  students  are 
available  in  the  Housing  Center.  Vacancies  listed  by  the  Housng  Center 
are  classified  as  approved  and  nonapproved  university  housing.  Those  units 
which  are  approved  must  meet  minimum  sanitation  and  safety  standards 
as  established  by  the  University.  Signed  contracts  with  householders  are 
often  required.  It  is  suggested  that  renting  by  mail  may  not  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Few  off-campus  housing  areas  offer  meals.  Meals  may  be  obtained  in 
cafeterias  or  restaurants  on  or  off  campus.  Among  the  listings  of  off-campus 
facilities  in  the  Housing  Center  are  those  of  organized  houses  which  elect 
officers  and  carry  on  group  activities. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  assists  students  in  obtaining  part-time  employment 
during  the  summer.  Employment  opportunities  exist  in  on-campus  work 
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and  temporary  or  part-time  jobs  in  the  community  and  area.  Inquiries 
relative  to  student  employment  should  be  addressed  to  the  Student  Work 
Office. 


RECREATION 

Carbondale  is  situated  in  a  natural  recreation  area  affording  many 
summertime  recreational  opportunities.  Giant  City  State  Park  is  a  popular 
picnic  resort  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Carbondale.  Excellent  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  picnic  facilities  are  available  at  the  Campus  Lake  as 
well  as  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  Little  Grassy  Lake,  and  Lake  Murphysboro, 
all  within  ten  miles  of  Carbondale. 

The  University  gives  attention  to  the  students'  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment needs.  During  the  summer  session,  group  trips  are  planned  to 
attend  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  and  to  visit  various  historical  sites 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Swimming  and  intramural  recreation  programs  are 
sponsored  by  the  physical  education  departments.  Outdoor  square-dancing 
programs  are  available.  Weekly  free  movies,  this  year  to  be  on  Wednesday 
nights,  are  provided  by  Audio-Visual  Services.  All  of  these  programs  are 
designed  to  provide  suitable  outlets  for  the  students'  recreational  entertain- 
ment needs. 

Educational  opportunities  other  than  those  provided  through  course- 
work  are  also  available.  Special  educational  conferences  permit  students  to 
participate  in  open  sessions.  Informal  social  hours  are  planned  in  order  for 


The  departments  of  Music  and  Theater  presented  The  Most  Happy  Fella  during 
the  1959  summer  session.  South  Pacific  is  scheduled  for  I960. 
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students  and  faculty  to  become  better  acquainted.  Constantly  changing 
exhibitions  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Art  in  the  Allyn  Gallery  and 
by  the  University  Museum  in  Altgeld  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Theater,  which  has  in  past  summers  conducted  a 
summer  stock  company  in  the  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Theater,  Branson, 
Missouri,  and  in  the  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Springfield,  Illinois  will 
bring  the  company  to  Carbondale  again  this  summer.  In  the  air-condi- 
tioned Playhouse  the  company  will  present  four  plays  and,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Music,  a  musical  comedy  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University 
should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office.  Applications  should  be  initiated 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  constitutes  admission  to  a 
particular  college  or  instructional  unit  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is 
admitted  as  an  unclassified  student.  A  student  may  also  indicate  the  par- 
ticular major  field  in  which  he  is  interested.  Should  he  be  undecided,  he 
should  enroll  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION  OF  FRESHMAN  STUDENTS 

ADMISSION  POLICY 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  high  school,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  a  military 
veteran.  A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  not  a  high  school  graduate 
is  required  to  pass  the  General  Educational  Development  Test  during  the 
first  period  of  attendance  at  Southern.  A  military  veteran  who  is  neither  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  nor  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  passing  the  G.E.D.  Test. 

A  high  school  senior  who  ranks  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  his  grad- 
uating class  will  be  admitted  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  semester,  subject  to 
the  successful  completion  of  his  high  school  work. 

A  student  who  has  been  graduated  from  an  approved  secondary  school, 
and  who  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  (on  scholastic  probation)  for  the  summer,  winter,  or  spring 
quarters  only.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  for  a  student  desiring  to 
enter  in  the  fall  if  he  shows  high  scores  on  the  University's  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 
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All  new  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University  must  take  the  Guid- 
ance Test  battery.  Information  about  the  testing  dates  is  sent  to  students 
inquiring  about  admission.  In  addition,  all  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  American  College  Testing  Examination.  Information  about  the  dates  of 
these  examinations  may  be  had  through  the  high  school  principal  or 
guidance  director. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  A  student  should  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  the  proper 
forms  early  in  the  senior  year.  These  consist  of  a  personnel  information 
form,  a  secondary  record  form,  and  a  housing  application  form.  General 
information  about  the  University  will  be  sent  with  these  forms. 

2.  When  the  personnel  form  and  secondary  record  form  are  received 
in  the  Admissions  Office,  the  student  will  receive  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity if  he  is  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  his  graduating  class.  The  records 
for  a  high  school  senior  should  not  be  returned  until  seventh  semester 
grades  are  recorded. 

3.  A  student  who  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class 
cannot  be  considered  for  admission  until  after  high  school  graduation  and 
until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  completed. 

4.  A  high  school  senior  will  receive  a  supplementary  transcript  form 
which  should  be  completed  by  the  principal  after  graduation  and  returned 
to  the  Admissions  Office. 

5.  The  student  will  receive  information  about  advisement,  testing, 
and  registration  with  his  Certificate  of  Admission. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

ADMISSION  POLICY 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  a  student  who 
has  attended  other  colleges  or  universities  must  present  a  full  record  of  his 
previous  academic  work.  This  record  includes  a  transcript  and  evidence  of 
good  standing  from  every  college  and  university  attended. 

Admission  by  transfer  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  credits  pre- 
sented for  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Transferable  credits  are  determined 
through  evaluation  at  the  time  of  presentation.  In  all  cases,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  transferable  credits  from  each  institution  must  be  "C"  quality 
or  above. 

All  transfer  students  are  subject  to  the  University's  scholarship  rules. 
A  transfer  student  who  is  not  in  good  scholastic  standing  under  our  schol- 
arship rules  can  enter  (on  scholastic  probation)  the  summer,  winter,  or 
spring  quarters  only,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  academic 
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dean.  A  transfer  student  suspended  for  poor  scholarship  from  the  last  in- 
stitution attended  who  would  also  have  been  suspended  under  Southern's 
scholarship  rules  is  not  eligible  for  admission  to  Southern  until  at  least 
one  quarter  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  suspension.  A  transfer  student  sus- 
pended for  any  reason  other  than  academic  failure  must  be  cleared  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  before  admission  will  be  granted. 

All  transfer  students  must  take  the  Guidance  Test  Battery  or  submit 
to  the  Testing  Service  the  results  of  such  tests  taken  at  other  institutions. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  A  transfer  student  should  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  the 
proper  admission  forms.  These  consist  of  the  transfer  personnel  information 
form  and  general  information  about  the  University. 

2.  A  transfer  student  must  have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college 
and  university  attended  sent  to  the  Admissions  Office.  When  all  transcripts 
and  the  personnel  information  form  have  been  received,  the  student  will 
be  advised  of  his  admission  status. 

3.  If  he  is  eligible  for  admission  in  good  standing  he  will  receive  a 
Certificate  of  Admission  and  information  about  advisement,  testing,  and 
registration. 

4.  If  he  must  be  admitted  on  probation,  he  will  be  referred  to  the  dean 
of  the  academic  unit  he  expects  to  enter.  If  he  is  not  eligible  for  admission, 
he  will  be  notified. 


ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

A  foreign  student  is  subject  to  all  admission  regulations  and  procedures 
described  above.  In  addition,  every  foreign  student  is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements. 

1.  A  foreign  student  must  complete  a  questionnaire  for  foreign  stu- 
dents indicating  the  years  of  attendance  for  all  previous  schooling. 

2.  He  must  pass  an  English  proficiency  examination  which  can  be 
taken  at  the  American  Consulate  or  a  similar  agency  operated  by  the 
American  government. 

3.  He  must  show  evidence  of  having  adequate  financial  support;  the 
University  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  a  student  who  is  without 
adequate  resources. 

ADMISSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS  OF  SOUTHERN 

Any  former  student  of  Southern  not  in  attendance  on  the  campus  at 
the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  readmission  must  apply 
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to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  clearance  prior  to  registration.  A 
student  who  attended  the  1959  summer  session  and  was  in  good  standing 
at  the  close  of  the  session  need  not  apply  for  re-entrance  clearance  prior 
to  registration  for  the  1960  summer  session. 

A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status 
before  the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  a  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  early  so  that  all 
inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the  applicant  can  find  time  to  com- 
plete any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 

A  former  student  who  has  attended  another  college  or  university  since 
leaving  Southern  must  present  either  an  official  transcript  of  such  work  or 
a  letter  from  the  registrar  showing  that  he  is  in  good  academic  standing. 

ADMISSION  OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Any  mature  person  who  wishes  to  register  for  particular  courses  offered 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University  without  undertaking  all  of 
the  regular  plans  of  study  and  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
may  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student.  Such  a  student  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  advantageously  the  work 
required. 

Application  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  should  be  made  at 
the  Admissions  Office.  Every  such  student  must  sign  a  statement  indicating 
that  he  is  not  a  degree  student  and  that  credit  received  cannot  be  applied 
toward  a  degree  at  this  University  while  he  is  enrolled  as  an  unclassified 
student. 

A  person  desiring  to  register  for  only  one  or  two  courses  may  do  so  in 
the  Admissions  Office.  A  person  desiring  to  take  more  than  two  courses  is 
referred  to  the  regular  academic  adviser  for  unclassified  students.  A  person 
who  has  already  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  wishes  to  register  as  an 
unclassified  student  is  referred  to  the  Graduate  School  for  registration. 

ADMISSION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Any  qualified  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
any  time  during  the  calendar  year.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office.  Official  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  not 
be  granted  until  complete  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  are  on 
file  in  the  Admissions  Office.  Transcripts  must  reach  the  Admissions  Office 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  time  the  applicant  expects  to  enter  South 
ern  Illinois  University  in  the  case  of  one  seeking  the  master's  degree,  and 
four  months  for  one  whose  aim  is  the  doctorate. 
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A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  immediately  after 
graduation  may  submit,  during  the  final  quarter  or  semester  of  undergrad- 
uate work,  a  transcript  showing  the  courses  he  is  taking,  together  with  a 
statement  from  his  registrar  that  graduation  will  follow  successful  com- 
pletion of  his  current  enrollment. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  within  one  quarter's  work  (sixteen 
hours)  of  meeting  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  courses 
for  graduate  credit  by  applying  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and 
obtaining  approval  for  the  proposed  major  from  the  departmental  chairman. 
An  undergraduate  student  who  takes  courses  for  graduate  credit  must  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

A  student  who  holds  the  bachelor's  degree  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  or  for  another  bachelor's  degree  but 
who  wishes  to  take  work  in  the  University  should  apply  for  admission  as  an 
!  unclassified  graduate  student. 

|  ADMISSION  TO  THE    FIRST   YEAR   OF  GRADUATE   STUDY 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  is  a  two-part  process. 
The  first  step  is  admission  to  the  Graduate  School;  the  second  is  approval 
for  a  particular  department  or  major.  (See  Admission  to  Full  Graduate 
Standing.) 

Unconditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study  is  granted   to  graduates  of  fully   accredited  colleges   and 


In  August,  commencement  exercises  are  held  in  McAndrew  Stadium. 
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universities  whose  undergraduate  averages  are  equivalent  to  3.2  or  above 
on  a  5-point  grading  scale.  Grades  for  previous  graduate  work  must  be 
"B"  or  above. 

Graduates  of  institutions  of  limited  accreditation  who  have  3.2  aver- 
ages or  above  may  be  granted  conditional  admission,  depending  upon  the 
merits  of  the  institution  concerned. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED   GRADUATE   STUDY 

Admission  to  advanced  graduate  study  is  a  two-part  process.  The  first 
step  is  admission  to  the  Graduate  School;  the  second  is  approval  for  a  par- 
ticular department  or  major.  (See  Admission  to  Full  Graduate  Standing.) 

Admission  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  program  is  based 
on  an  applicant's  previous  academic  record,  his  educational  experience,  and 
his  proposed  goal. 

Unconditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  advanced 
graduate  level  is  granted  to  any  student  who  holds  an  approved  master's 
degree  and  whose  average  in  graduate  work  is  equivalent  to  4.5  or  above 
on  a  5-point  grading  scale. 

Conditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  advanced  grad- 
uate level  is  granted  to  any  student  who  holds  an  approved  master's  degree 
and  whose  average  in  graduate  work  is  between  4.25  and  4.5  on  a  5-point 
grading  scale  or  the  equivalent. 

ADMISSION  TO  FULL  GRADUATE  STANDING 

After  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  has  been  completed,  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  initiates  action  for  approval  of  the  desired  major.  The 
departments  are  permitted  two  weeks  in  which  to  approve  majors  on  the 
master's  level,  and  ninety  days  on  the  doctoral  level.  The  dean  informs 
each  student  of  the  action  taken  by  the  departmental  chairman  and  of  any 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  major  can  be  finally  approved. 
Entrance  examinations  in  the  case  of  any  student  may  be  required  prior  to 
action  by  the  proposed  major  department  toward  the  applicant. 

The  student  attains  full  graduate  standing  when  he  has  fulfilled  the 
stated  conditions  of  his  major  department,  has  satisfied  the  English  usage 
requirement  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  has  completed  any  other  general 
examination  which  may  be  required  of  graduate  students. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  A  graduate  student  should  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  the 
necessary  application  forms.  If  a  student  writes,  he  should  include  in  his 
letter  the  date  he  plans  to  enter  Southern,  the  name  of  the  last  institution 
attended,    and    his    plans    for   graduate   work,    including    a    statement   of 
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whether  or  not  he  plans  to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree  at  Southern. 
2.  The  student  should  complete  the  application  forms  as  directed  and 
return  them  to  the  Admissions  Office.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  write 
for  transcripts  of  all  credits  earned  at  colleges  and  universities  other  than 
Southern.  These  transcripts  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office 
from  the  institutions,  and  they  must  reach  the  Admissions  Office  at  least 
one  month  prior  to  the  student's  desired  matriculation  date  if  he  is  seeking 
a  master's  degree  and  four  months  prior  to  matriculation  if  he  is  seeking  a 
doctor's  degree. 


REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Southern  Illinois  University  uses  a  central  advisement  and  advance 
registration  system.  The  advance  registration  period  for  the  1960  summer 
session  is  from  April  11  through  June  3  and  on  June  16  and  17. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Before  a  new  undergraduate  student  can  register,  he  must  contact  the 
Admissions  Office  to  be  admitted.  A  student  who  has  taken  work  at  this 
University  but  not  during  the  1959  summer  session  or  the  1960  spring 
quarter  must  secure  readmission  clearance  at  the  Admissions  Office  before 
he  can  register.  A  student  who  has  taken  work  at  this  University  but  was 
dropped  at  the  end  of  his  last  attendance  period  must  initiate  readmission 
clearance. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  was  in  attendance  during  either  the 
1959  summer  session  or  the  1960  spring  quarter  need  not  be  readmitted 
but  should  report  to  the  Academic  Advisement  Center. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Before  a  new  graduate  student  can  register,  he  must  contact  the  Ad- 
missions Office  to  be  admitted.  A  student  who  has  taken  graduate  work  at 
this  University  but  not  during  the  1959  summer  session  or  the  1960  spring 
quarter  must  secure  readmission  clearance  at  the  Admissions  Office  before 
he  can  register. 

A  graduate  student  who  attended  either  the  1959  summer  session  or 
the  1960  spring  quarter  need  not  be  readmitted  but  should  report  to  the 
Graduate  School  office,  309  West  Mill  Street,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

ADVISEMENT 
Academic  advisers  are  available  by  appointment  throughout  the  ad- 
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vance  registration  period,  but  June  16  and  17  and  Saturday  mornings  are 
reserved  for  students  who  were  not  on  campus  during  the  1960  spring 
quarter. 

SECTIONING 

Following  advisement,  registration  is  processed  at  the  Sectioning 
Center,  which  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  from  April  11  through 
June  3.  It  also  processes  registrations  until  noon  on  Saturdays  during  this 
period,  for  students  who  were  not  on  campus  during  the  1960  spring 
quarter.  On  May  28  it  will  not  process  registrations  after  11:00  a.m. 

FEE  PAYMENT 

A  student  who  registers  before  May  27  will  receive  his  fee  statement 
by  mail.  If  his  fees  are  not  paid  by  3:30  p.m.,  June  10,  his  advance  registra- 
tion will  be  canceled.  Anyone  who  registers  from  May  27  through  June  3 
or  on  June  16,  17,  or  20  must  pay  his  fees  at  the  time  he  registers.  No 
student  may  make  a  program  change  until  he  has  paid  his  fees. 

FEES  FOR  THE    1960  SUMMER  SESSION 

Tuition $31.50 

Student  Activity  Fee 7.15 

Student  Union  Building  Fund  Fee  5.00 

Book   Rental   Fee  5.00 

Total  $48.65 

In  addition,  a  graduate  student  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  applies  to 
graduates  of  schools  other  than  Southern.  Additional  special  fees  include 
the  following: 

Out-of-State  Fee  ..  ..  $37.50 

Late  Registration  Fee — $2.00  first  day,  $1.00  increase 

each  day  to  maximum  of  5.00 

Program  Change  Fee 2.00 

Completion  of  an  Incomplete  Course  Fee 1.00 

Graduation  Fee  17.00 

Graduate  Aptitude  Test  Fee  3.00 

Students  attending  under  state  teacher-training  scholarships  or  mili- 
tary scholarships  are  required  to  pay  the  student  union  building  fund 
fee  and  the  book  rental  fee.  Veterans  attending  under  Public  Laws  16 
and  894  are  not  required  to  pay  any  of  the  regular  fees.  Students  attend- 
ing under  Public  Law  550  are  required  to  pay  fees,  both  regular  and  special, 
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and  may  not  use  military  scholarships  for  waiving  payment  of  any  fees. 
Students  taking  up  to  six  hours,  inclusive,  pay  fees  on  a  half-fee  basis. 
Also,  such  students  may  elect  to  pay  the  student  activity  fee  or  not,  de- 
pending upon  their  individual  wishes. 

COURSE  CHANGES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

A  prescribed  procedure  must  be  followed  by  a  student  who  desires  to 
change  his  program  or  to  withdraw  from  the  University  while  the  period 
for  which  he  has  registered  is  in  progress.  Failure  to  follow  the  official  pro- 
cedure will  result  in  academic  penalty. 

Program  changes  by  an  undergraduate  student  must  be  initiated  with 
his  academic  adviser.  Changes  by  a  graduate  student  must  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  student's  advisory  committee  and  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Program  changes  may  be  made  after  the  student  has  paid 
his  fees,  but  no  changes  will  be  accepted  at  the  Sectioning  Center  on  June 
20.  Program  changes  made  for  reasons  other  than  "for  the  convenience  of 
the  University"  will  carry  a  $2.00  fee. 

Official  withdrawal  from  the  University  is  initiated  at  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs.  A  student  who  officially  withdraws  on  or  before  July  2  may 
obtain  a  full  refund  of  fees  provided  he  makes  application  for  a  refund  at 
the  Registrar's  Office  within  ten  days  following  the  last  day  of  the  regular 
university  registration  period.  Otherwise,  no  refund  is  permitted. 

UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  and  throughout 
this  bulletin.  One  quarter  hour  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester 
hour. 


ACADEMIC  LOAD 

The  normal  academic  load  for  the  eight-week  session  is  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  A  student  with  special  needs  may,  by  permission  of  the  dean  of  his 
academic  unit,  take  a  maximum  of  fourteen  hours.  A  student  on  proba- 
tion may  not  register  for  more  than  ten  hours.  A  student  is  considered  a 
full-time  student  during  the  summer  session  if  he  carries  eight  or  more 
hours. 


CLASS  PERIODS 
Each  summer  session  class  period  is  seventy-five  minutes  in  length. 
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Ten  minutes  are  allowed  between  consecutive  class  periods.  The  schedule  of 
summer  session  class  periods  follows. 

PERIOD  C.D.T.  PERIOD  C.D.T. 

1    7:30-8:45  4 ._  11:45-1:00 

2  8:55-10:10         5  .   1:10-2:25 

3  10:20-11:35         6  2:35-3:50 

GRADING  SYSTEM 
Letter  grades  are  interpreted  as  follows: 

GRADE   POINTS  PER  HOUR 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good  4 

C,  Satisfactory  (This  is  intended  to  be  the  average  grade.)  3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing  2 

E,  Failure;  all  work  completed  including  final 

examination,   but  failed 1 

W,  Course  not  completed;  includes  incomplete  records  of 

all  kinds   (except  deferred  for  graduate  students)   0-5 

A  grade  submitted  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised 
by  additional  work. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  without  following  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  receives  a  grade  of  "W-E"  in  the  course  regardless  of 
when  the  withdrawal  occurs.  A  withdrawal  from  a  course  is  initiated  with 
the  student's  academic  adviser. 

Courses  from  which  a  student  withdraws  officially  are  shown  on  his 
record  as  "W."  If  an  undergraduate  student  officially  withdraws  from  a 
course  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  summer  session,  his  withdrawal 
is  indicated  by  a  "W"  followed  by  a  number  which  indicates  the  week  of 
the  official  withdrawal  (for  example  W2).  If  he  withdraws  after  the  first 
three  weeks,  the  grade  which  he  was  making  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  is 
also  indicated  (for  example  W4B).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  per- 
mitted for  unusual  circumstances  but  only  through  written  approval  of  the 
student's  academic  dean.  A  graduate  student  may  receive  a  grade  for  a 
course  from  which  he  officially  withdraws  after  the  third  week  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Any  change  of  grade,  as  upon  the  completion  of  a  "W,"  must  be  re- 
ported within  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  was 
taken.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  completion  of  a  course  marked 
"W,"  unless  the  fee  is  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  university  physi- 
cian. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  must  miss  the  final  examination  may 
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not  take  an  examination  before  the  one  scheduled  for  the  class.  In  this  case 
a  "Ws"  with  a  grade  is  recorded  by  the  instructor.  The  final  examination 
may  be  given  at  a  later  date,  within  one  year.  A  complete  record  of  all 
changes  in  grades  will  appear  on  the  official  transcript. 


DEGREES 

Southern  Illinois  University  grants  the  following  degrees  in  June  and 
August  each  year: 

Associate  in  Art  Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Associate  in  Business  Master  of  Arts 

Associate  in  Technology  Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Master  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science  Master  of  Music  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  Master  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  192  hours  of 
credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses,  of 
which  48  must  be  earned  in  residence.  Each  student  must  have  at  least  a 
"C"  average,  and  must  have  grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggre- 
gating at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the 
major  subjects.  These  averages  are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern 
as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  degree  candidates  of  all 
colleges  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance.  (For  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degrees,  for  which  the  requirements 
are  somewhat  different,  see  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin.) 

Social  Studies — 20  hours  (Work  in  four  departments  is  required.) 
Economics  5  hours 

Geography  5  hours 

Government  5  hours 

History  5  hours 

Sociology  5  hours 

Humanities — 18  hours 

Art   120  or  Music   100  3  hours 

English,  101,  102,  103  9  hours 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  6  hours 
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note:  The  student  is  advised  to  complete  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  bachelor's  degree,  where  applicable,  within  the  first  two 
years. 

Biological  Sciences — 9  hours 

Botany  101,  202,  or  Zoology  100  5  hours 

Health  Education   100  4  hours 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences — 12  hours  (Work  in  two  depart- 
ments is  required.) 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Practical  Arts  and  Crafts — 3  hours  (This  requirement  does  not  apply 
if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work  in  high  school.) 
Agriculture 

Business  Administration 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Education 
Physical  Education — 6  hours 

Air  Science  and  Tactics — 6  hours  (Required  of  men  only) 
Six  hours  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics  are  required  of  all  male  freshmen, 
unless  they  are  veterans  or  are  excused  from  the  requirement  by  the  Mili- 
tary Policies  Committee.  Veterans  who  received  university  credit  for  basic 
training  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  basic  Air  Science  and  Tactics  nor  for 
required  physical  education  activity.  Students  who  have  been  granted  the 
usual  academic  credit  for  military  basic  training  are  not  required  to  take 
Health  Education  100,  physical  education  activity,  or  basic  military. 

Students  may  satisfy  any  of  the  above  requirements  by  passing  non- 
credit  attainment  tests.  In  some  cases,  more  advanced  work  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  required  courses  listed.  Students  who  transfer  in  the  junior 
or  senior  years  may  substitute  senior  college  courses  in  most  departments 
for  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  listed  above. 

Before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  students  will  be  required  to  re- 
move deficiencies  as  shown  on  the  freshman  entrance  tests.  Students,  may 
remove  such  deficiencies  by  passing  a  university  credit  course,  by  passing 
a  remedial  course,  or  by  passing  a  test  given  by  the  Testing  Service. 

Every  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  follow  the  basic  program  set  out 
here  plus  the  advanced  work  recommended  by  the  department  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  do  his  major  work.  If  the  student  intends  to  take  his 
degree  elsewhere,  his  adviser  may  recommend  changes  in  these  require- 
ments in  favor  of  those  of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  plans  to  be 
graduated.  If  the  student  changes  his  mind  and  decides  to  take  his  degree 
at  Southern,  none  of  the  above  requirements  will  be  waived. 


The  Units  of  Instruction 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  is  the  agency  for  organizing  and  supervising  all 
graduate  work  of  the  University  and  for  co-ordinating  the  organized  re- 
search of  the  University.  The  school  is  administered  by  a  dean,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  graduate  council. 


GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Graduate  degrees  are  available  in  the  following  fields  and  departments: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. — anthropology,  art,  biological  sciences,  botany, 
chemistry,  economics,  English,  foreign  languages,  geography,  government, 
history,  journalism,  mathematics,  microbiology,  philosophy,  physical  sci- 
ences, physics,  physiology,  psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  sociology, 
speech,  speech  correction,  theater,  and  zoology; 

2.  Master  of  Fine  Arts. — art; 

3.  Master  of  Music. — music; 

4.  Master  of  Music  Education. — music; 

5.  Master  of  Science. — agricultural  industries,  agricultural  services, 
animal  industries,  art,  biological  sciences,  botany,  business,  design,  eco- 
nomics, English,  geography,  geology,  home  economics,  journalism,  mathe- 
matics, microbiology,  physical  sciences,  physics,  physiology,  plant  industries, 
psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  sociology,  speech  correction,  theater, 
and  zoology; 

6.  Master  of  Science  in  Education. — art,  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
college  student  personnel  work,  educational  administration,  elementary 
education,  English,  foreign  languages,  guidance  and  counseling,  health 
education,  higher  education,  home  economics,  industrial  education,  in- 
structional materials,  instructional  supervision,  kindergarten-primary  edu- 
cation, mathematics,  physical  education,  physical  sciences,  recreation  and 
outdoor  education,  secondary  education,  secretarial  and  business  education, 
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Oral  examinations  are  sometimes  required  of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

social  sciences,  special  education,  speech,  speech  correction,  and  theater; 

7.  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — educational  administration  and  supervision, 
elementary  education,  secondary  education,  government,  guidance  and 
counseling,  psychology,  speech,  speech  correction,  microbiology,  and  zoology. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Each  student  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  is  assigned  an  adviser 
representing  his  major.  The  adviser  assists  the  graduate  student  in  making 
out  his  program  of  studies.  As  soon  as  the  student  has  selected  his  thesis 
topic  and  thesis  adviser,  the  latter  is  named  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Complete  information  about  various  graduate  programs  will  be  found 
in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  General 
Publications. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  General  university  requirements; 

2.  Four  hours  in  philosophy  or  psychology; 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  which  ordinarily  re- 
quires nine  hours  of  university  study  or  its  equivalent; 

4.  Proficiency  in  English,  demonstrated  by  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year; 

5.  No   departmental   methods   courses   or   student   teaching   may   be 
counted  in  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements  except  as  stated  below; 

6.  A  major  of  at  least  forty- two  hours  and  a  minor  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  following  subjects  (some  departments  require  more). 


Anthropology 

Art1 

Asian  Studies2 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics1 

English 

Foreign  Language 

General  Science 


Geography 

Geology 

Government 

Health  Sciences 

History 

Home  Economics1 

Language  Arts 

Latin  American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 


Music1 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Religion2 

Russian  Studies2 

Social  Studies 

Sociology 

Speech1 

Zoology 


1  Liberal  Arts  nonprofessional  majors  only. 

2  Minors  only. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Students  planning  to  take  pre-dentistry,  pre-law,  pre-medicine,  pre- 
medical  technology,  pre-public  health,  pre-pharmacy,  pre-occupational 
therapy,  pre-physical  therapy,  pre-theology,  or  pre-veterinary  courses 
should  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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LIMITED  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHING  CERTIFICATE 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may 
meet  the  state  requirements  for  a  limited  high  school  teaching  certificate 
by  using  as  their  electives  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 


During  the  summer  session,  classes  sometimes  are  held  outdoors. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  is  for  men  and  women  who  are  already 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  and  for  young  people  who  intend  to 
enter  the  field  of  teaching  or  of  educational  administration  or  some  related 
field.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  provide  a  fully  rounded  program  of  pre-service 
instruction  and  study;  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  are  in- 
tended to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college,  and  for  holding  positions  as  school  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  supervising  teachers.  Another  of  its  aims  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  in-service  growth  on  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  basis 
as  well  as  on  a  credit  or  noncredit  basis.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  complete  the  general 
university  requirements.  No  general  requirement  in  foreign  language  applies 
to  the  College  of  Education.  In  certain  departments,  however,  foreign 
language  is  required  of  majors  in  secondary  education. 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 


MAJORS  FOR  THOSE  PLANNING  TO  TEACH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL*. 


Art 

Elementary  Education 
Foreign  Languages 
Health  Education 


Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Music 

Special  Education 

Speech  Correction 


Future   teachers   receive   valuable   experi- 
ence in  student  teaching. 
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MAJORS  FOR  THOSE  PLANNING  TO  TEACH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

Art  Industrial  Education 

Biology  Journalism 

Botany  Language  Arts 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

English  Music 

Foreign  Language  Physical  Education 

General  Science  Physics 

Government  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Health  Education  Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Social  Studies 

History  Speech 

Home  Economics  Zoology 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  provides  instruction,  demonstration,  and 
consultation  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  other  activities  directed  toward 
the  rural  development  of  Southern  Illinois.  The  school  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Agricultural  Industries,  Animal  Industries,  Forestry,  and  Plant 
Industries,  which  are  the  instructional  units;  the  university  farms,  test 
farms,  co-operative  agronomy  research  center,  U.S.D.A.  co-operative  small 
fruits  research  station,  and  the  Illinois  horticultural  experiment  station, 
which  are  experimental  and  demonstrational  units  as  well  as  serving  teach- 
ing purposes. 

The  school  serves  the  needs  of  those  desiring  training  for  certification 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  and  of 
those  desiring  pre-veterinary  training  with  a  major  in  agriculture  or  pro- 
fessional training  in  forestry  and  wood  technology.  It  serves  the  needs  of 
those  wanting  a  four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  degree.  The  school  provides  a  graduate  program  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree. 

Students  working  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree 
must  satisfy  the  general  university  requirements.  Such  students  major  in 
agriculture  and  are  not  required  to  carry  a  minor. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

On  July  1,  1959,  the  departments  of  Industrial  Education  and  Applied 
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Science  were  reorganized  administratively  to  form  the  School  of  Applied 
Science.  Both  departments  continue  to  function  as  before,  each  having  its 
own  curricula.  At  present  these  two  departments  plus  the  administrative 
offices  make  up  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Applied  science  embraces  the  fields  of  solid  and  fluid  mechanics,  civil 
architecture,  and  electricity.  It  places  a  considerable  emphasis  on  technical 
subjects  and  the  physical  sciences.  It  deals  with  power  and  design  as  used 
by  the  engineer.  Many  students  who  intend  to  transfer  to  engineering  col- 
leges will  find  it  possible  to  use  the  curriculum  as  a  pre-engineering  pro- 
gram. Others  may  wish  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  ap- 
plied science  at  Southern.  Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  must  fulfill  the  general  university  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  offers  work  in  major  fields 
leading  to  degrees  as  follows: 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Education  preparing  to  teach  industrial  arts; 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Education  preparing  to  teach  industrial  trades; 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science,  for  students  interested  in  becoming  manual  arts 
therapists; 

4.  Bachelor  of  Science,  for  students  interested  in  industrial  science  and 
supervision  and  preparing  for  supervisory  positions  in  industry.  In  this 
the  following  options  are  available:  industrial  design,  metal  processing,  in- 
dustrial personnel,  and  industrial  production  planning. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

The  School  of  Business  provides  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  in  the  following  areas:  account- 
ing, economics,  management  (general  management,  finance,  personnel), 
marketing,  and  secretarial  and  business  education.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Business  may  also  qualify  for  limited  high  school  certificates  by 
completing  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  general  university  requirements,  graduates  of  the 
business  program  must  take  at  least  40  per  cent  of  their  work  in  business 
and  economics  courses  and  at  least  40  per  cent  in  fields  outside  of  business 
and  economics. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Business  are  not  required  to  have  a  minor. 
Where  an  intended  major  is  not  fully  treated  in  the  School  of  Business 
Bulletin,  the  student  should  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  for 
a  listing  of  the  specific  courses  required  of  him. 
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Business  students  learn  modern  accounting  methods. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 


In  the  spring  of  1955  the  School  of  Communications  was  established 
to  co-ordinate  and  facilitate  the  development  of  curricula,  to  provide  in- 
struction, and  to  stimulate  research  in  the  effective  use  of  such  communica- 
tions media  as  public  speaking,  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, and  to  provide  service  work  in  this  field  for  other  educational  units 
requiring  it. 

The  school  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Printing  and  Photog- 
raphy, Journalism,  Radio  and  Television,  Speech,  Speech  Correction,  and 
Theater.  All  departments  offer  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  School 
of  Communications.  Journalism  and  speech  majors  are  offered  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  through  the  College  of  Education. 
The  departments  of  Radio  and  Television,  Speech,  Speech  Correction,  and 
Theater  co-operate  on  the  offerings  for  this  general  speech  major  in  the 
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College  of  Education.  A  similar  general  speech  major  is  offered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  though  technical  courses  in  the  specific 
fields  may  not  be  included  in  this  major. 

Students  majoring  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  school  must  meet 
all  the  general  university  requirements,  as  well  as  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  major  field.  Students  preparing  to  teach  either  journalism  or  speech 
need  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  of  the  state  and  the  College 
of  Education. 


Students  produce  television 
programs  on  Southern  Illi- 
nois stations  as  well  as  radio 
programs  on  WSIU-FM. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Design, 
and  Music. 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  degree  curricula  through  the  following 
colleges  and  schools: 

1.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  majors  in  painting 
and  prints,  craft  areas,  and  art  education; 

2.  College  of  Education.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  majors  in  art 
education; 

3.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for 
majors  in  art  history; 

4.  Graduate  School.  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Art  Education. 

The  Department  of  Design  offers  degree  curricula  as  follow: 

1.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  majors  in  visual 
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The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  classes  in  art  and  music. 


design  and  product-shelter  design; 

2.  Graduate  School.  Master  of  Science  degree  for  majors  in  visual 
design  and  product-shelter  design. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  degree  curricula  through  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  schools: 

1.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  for  majors  in  applied 
music,  theory-composition,  music  history-literature,  church  music,  and 
music  education; 

2.  College  of  Education.  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  and  a 
special  curricula  for  specialists  in  recreational  music  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education; 

3.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for 
those  who  desire  a  specialization  in  music  as  a  part  of  their  general  cultural 
education; 

4.  Graduate  School.  Master  of  Music  degree  for  majors  in  applied 
music,  theory-composition,  music  history-literature,  church  music;  Master 
of  Music  Education  degree. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  was  established  to  provide  instruction, 
to  stimulate  research,  to  provide  service  work  in  this  field  for  other  educa- 
tional units  desiring  it,  and  to  give  service  to  the  people  in  the  area  in  order 
to  help  in  improving  the  understandings  and  practices  in  their  families  and 
homes. 

The  school  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Clothing  and  Textiles, 
Food  and  Nutrition,  Home  and  Family,  and  Home  Economics  Education. 

The  purposes  of  the  curricula  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  to 
offer  a  general  cultural  program  based  on  the  needs  of  students  enrolled  in 
home  economics,  to  educate  for  home  and  family  life,  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  economic  independence  in  professions  related  to  the  activities  of 
the  home. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  follow- 
ing degrees: 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  with  specialization  in 
apparel  design,  clothing  and  textiles  merchandising,  dietetics,  foods  in 
business,  home  advisers  (extension),  homemaking,  institution  manage- 
ment, or  interior  decoration. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Education  who  wish  to  qualify  for  certification  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  teaching  vocational  homemaking; 

3.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  desire  specialization  in  homemaking  as  a  part  of  their  general 
cultural  education. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  home  economics 
must  fulfill  the  general  university  requirements.  Each  curriculum  provides 
a  major  field  of  concentration.  A  minor  is  not  required. 


I  DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 

The  Department  of  Nursing  was  established  in  1955.  The  purposes 
are  threefold:  (1)  to  increase  and  improve  nursing  services  in  Southern 
Illinois;  (2)  to  prepare  nurses  for  beginning  positions  in  various  fields  of 
nursing;  and  (3)  to  assist  students  to  develop  to  their  maximum  capacity 
both  personally  and  professionally. 

Two  programs,  both  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nurs- 
ing, are  offered.  The  basic  professional  program,  intended  for  those  who 
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have  had  no  previous  education  for  nursing,  covers  a  period  of  fourteen 
quarters.  The  program  is  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Registration  and 
Education,  and  graduates  are  eligible  for  licensure  as  Registered  Nurses. 
It  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

The  supplemental  program  for  registered  nurses  is  open  to  graduates 
of  diploma  programs  who  are  licensed  to  practice  in  some  state  or  territory 
of  the  United  States  or  some  foreign  country.  In  addition  to  the  Univer- 
sity's general  education  requirements,  students  must  complete  64  hours  of 
senior  college  credit,  including  the  major  in  nursing.  Credit  for  the  diploma 
program  is  given  on  an  individual  basis. 

Summer  work-conferences  are  conducted  annually.  For  information, 
address  Chairman,  Department  of  Nursing. 
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Two  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  available  in  nur- 
sing. 


DIVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  division  administers  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  for  stu- 
dents enrolling  in  vocational  and  technical  courses  leading  toward  two- 
year  terminal  degrees  of  Associate  in  Art,  Associate  in  Business,  and  Asso- 
ciate in  Technology  and  for  other  students  enrolling  in  vocational  and 
technical  courses  to  be  taken  singly  or  as  units  toward  short  course  certif- 
icates. The  division  also  administers  the  noncredit  adult  education  courses 
offered  by  university  staff  members. 


THE  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  is  an  all-University  agency 
through  which  all  college  credit  courses  in  extension  are  scheduled.  These 
include  radio  and  television  courses,  in  addition  to  classes  scheduled  in 
about  thirty-five  different  communities  each  term.  The  division  offers  off- 
campus  courses  during  the  summer  months,  when  sufficient  requests  and 
needs  indicate  that  such  should  be  done.  Interested  persons  may  write  to 
the  dean  for  further  information. 


Members  of  the  faculty  travel  to  various  communities  of  Southern  Illinois  to 
teach  courses  scheduled  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
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INSTITUTES 

In  recent  years  several  institutes  with  degree  programs  have  been 
established  at  Southern.  The  institute  as  developed  at  Southern  is  a  co- 
ordinated unit  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  traditional  academic 
departments.  When  the  University  has  to  perform  some  educational  func- 
tion which  cuts  across  department,  school,  and  college  lines,  the  institute 
is  a  means  of  drawing  together  the  various  persons  concerned  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

The  Community  Development  Institute  is  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  for  community  leaders  and  professional  community  con- 
sultants. 

LABOR  INSTITUTE 

The  Labor  Institute  provides  educational  opportunities  for  those  in  the 
labor  field.  The  institute  also  plans  programs  for  students  seeking  careers 
in  the  field. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

The  Latin  American  Institute  has  developed  co-ordinating  curricula 
and  research  programs  for  students  interested  in  the  area  south  of  the 
border. 

REHABILITATION  INSTITUTE 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  co-operates  with  numerous  agencies  to- 
ward improving  the  training  of  students  majoring  in  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing and  field  workers  serving  the  handicapped.  In  addition,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Institute  engages  in  research  and  demonstrations  on  rehabilitation 
methods. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

The  Small  Business  Institute  was  established  to  train  students  inter- 
ested in  founding  or  managing  small  businesses  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Detailed  information  about  individual  institutes  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  director.  The  General  Information  Bulletin  gives  the  loca- 
tion of  the  various  institutes  and  the  names  of  the  directors. 


Special  Courses 


A  number  of  special  courses,  including  field  courses,  institutes,  and 
workshops  and  short  courses,  have  been  scheduled  by  the  various  academic 
departments. 

Students  may  register  for  special  courses  during  the  advance  registra- 
tion period  April  11-June  3  and  on  June  16  and  17.  Students  may  also 
register  on  June  20,  the  opening  day  of  the  summer  session.  Students  regis- 
tering only  for  a  workshop  or  another  special  course  that  begins  later  than 
June  21  may  do  so  on  the  first  meeting  date  of  the  class  without  late  fee 
payment. 

Fees  for  special  courses  are  assessed  on  the  same  basis  as  fees  for 
regular  courses.  Students  registering  for  six  hours  or  less  will  pay  half 
tuition  and  book  rental,  will  have  the  option  of  paying  the  activity  fee, 
and  will  pay  the  full  student  union  building  fund  fee.  Students  registering 
for  more  than  six  hours  will  pay  full  fees. 


FIELD  COURSES 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

The  study  of  the  fashion  and  textile  industries  of  selected  countries  of 
western  Europe  will  be  conducted  as  a  field  course  and  will  include  some 
of  the  history  of  the  fashion  and  textile  industries  and  their  present  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  significance.  The  course,  Clothing  and  Textiles 
580,  carries  eight  hours  of  credit. 

The  group  will  leave  from  New  York  on  June  29  after  a  day  of  briefing 
in  New  York  and  will  return  to  New  York  by  August  14.  Travel  from  New 
York  to  Europe  and  back  will  be  by  plane;  travel  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  will  be  by  plane,  train,  and  chartered  bus. 

The  group  will  spend  the  major  part  of  the  time  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  but  will  also  make  visits  in  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Ireland. 
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The  tour  program  will  be  composed  mostly  of  visits  to  mills,  factories, 
salesrooms,  fashion  salons,  the  headquarters  of  trade  associations,  and 
retail  outlets.  There  will  be  opportunities  to  meet  key  people  in  the  various 
segments  of  the  fashion  and  textile  industries  in  many  of  the  countries. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  trip  will  be  the  viewing  of  fall  collections  of 
noted  fashion  designers. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  fashion  and  textile  industries,  the  group 
will  visit  historic  shrines  in  many  of  the  countries;  art  museums,  univer- 
sities, castles,  palaces,  cathedrals,  government  buildings,  and  other  public 
buildings  of  particular  interest;  and  also  recreational  facilities.  Provision 
will  be  made  to  attend  performances  at  music  and  drama  festivals  in  prog- 
ress in  the  countries  visited  in  accordance  with  itinerary  and  timing  of 
the  performances. 

Director  for  the  tour  will  be  Dr.  Adeline  M.  Hoffman,  professor  of 
home  economics  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

Credit  for  the  course  may  be  applied  toward  an  advanced  degree  in 
home  economics  or  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  other  fields  as  an  elective 
with  the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

A  reading  list  will  be  sent  to  students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  course 
on  receipt  of  the  initial  payment.  Since  students  will  not  be  on  campus  for  a 
period  of  time  before  the  trip,  the  reading  list  will  be  of  use  in  preparing 
for  the  trip.  Grades  for  the  course  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  a  written 
examination  which  will  be  given  before  the  group  leaves  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  tour. 

Total  cost  of  the  trip  will  be  $1,295  and  will  cover  travel,  hotels, 
and  meals  in  Europe,  some  recreational  activities,  and  tips.  The  cost  of  the 
trip  will  not  include  travel  from  Illinois  to  New  York  and  return,  nor  hotel 
expenses  and  meals  while  in  New  York  and  enroute  between  Illinois  and 
New  York.  University  fees  will  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  trip.  For 
residents  of  Illinois  who  hold  undergraduate  degrees  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  the  university  fee  will  be  $41.50.  For  residents  of  Illinois  who 
do  not  hold  undergraduate  degrees  from  Southern  Illinois  University  there 
will  be  an  additional  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00.  The  additional  university 
fee  for  out-of-state  students  will  be  $37.50.  Payment  of  the  $1,295  should 
be  made  in  three  installments;  initial  payment  of  $50  should  be  made  by 
January  4,  the  second  installment  of  $600  by  March  15,  and  the  final  pay- 
ment of  $645  by  May  15.  Payment  installments  for  the  trip  should  be  sent 
directly  to  Dr.  Hoffman  while  university  fees  should  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  university  procedures  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  trip  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Adeline 
M.  Hoffman,  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles,  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  is  offering  its  fifth  study-tour 
of  Mexico,  Spanish  360.  The  course  will  begin  with  summer  registration  on 
June  20.  The  students  will  leave  Carbondale  about  June  30  and  return 
August  7.  The  course  will  end  August  12.  It  will  carry  eight  hours  of  credit 
and  will  be  open  to  majors  and  minors  in  Spanish,  and  others  with  ad- 
vanced standing  in  Spanish.  There  may  be  room  for  a  limited  number  of 
persons  who  wish  to  go  on  the  tour  proper  (June  30-August  7)  without 
credit. 

The  first  ten  days  will  be  spent  on  the  campus  and  will  consist  of 
lectures  on  the  history,  customs,  art,  and  culture  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
drill  upon  useful  phrases.  The  group  will  travel  by  cars  to  Mexico  City, 
which  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  three  weeks,  with  side  trips  to 
Acapulco,  Oaxaca,  Taxco,  Guadalajara,  etc. 

The  fee  for  the  tour  has  been  set  at  $215  and  will  include  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  and  guide  service.  It  will  not  include  meals.  The  fee  is  due 
before  May  15.  In  addition,  those  students  who  take  the  tour  for  credit 
will  be  subject  to  regular  registration  fees. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  this  tour,  with  or  without  credit,  should 
write  directly  for  reservation  or  information  to  the  director  of  the  tour, 
Dr.  J.  Cary  Davis,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT 

Southern  Illinois  University  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Hamburg,  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  sponsoring  an  overseas  course,  Develop- 
ment of  German  Democracy  (Government  454).  The  course  carries  eight 
hours  of  credit.  This  Government  Study  Abroad  program  is  an  on-the-spot 
case  study  in  the  problems  of  exercising  governing  authority.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  influence  of  German  history  upon  present-day  problems,  the 
implications  of  the  new  post-war  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
(West)  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  an  economic,  social,  and  political  Euro- 
pean Community  of  which  West  Germany  is  an  integral  part.  All  lectures 
are  in  English. 

The  participating  members  will  leave  Chicago  in  a  group  via  Lufthansa 
(German  Airlines)  on  July  16.  From  July  17  to  July  22,  students  will  at- 
tend an  orientation  week  program  at  a  guesthouse  near  Hamburg.  Lectures 
on  The  Contemporary  German  Scene  and  the  history  of  The  German  Con- 
stitutional Development  will  parallel  intensive  oral  drill  in  German  during 
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Business  center  of  Hamburg,  Germany 


this  period.  On  July  23  the  Government  454  course  members  will  be  placed 
in  private  homes  in  Hamburg.  The  formal  course  program  will  start  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Hamburg  on  July  25  and  will  end  with  the 
final  examinations  on  August  20.  Thereafter  the  students  involved  will  be 
free  to  return  to  the  States  via  Lufthansa's  multi-stopover  plan,  staying  as 
long  in  various  European  cities  (along  the  stopover  route  chosen)  as 
available  time  and  money  permit.  All  returns  will  be  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  group  will  be  escorted  on  the  eastward  leg  of  the  flight  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Southern's  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
by  the  SIU  Department  of  Government  expert  in  charge  of  the  formal  part 
of  the  study  tour.  During  the  four  weeks  of  formal  study  in  Hamburg,  the 
SIU  professor  of  government  will  arrange  for  lectures  in  English  by 
prominent  members  of  the  University  of  Hamburg  staff,  by  state  and  local 
government  officials,  as  well  as  by  political  party  representatives.  Classes 
will  meet  mornings  and  afternoons  Monday  through  Friday,  leaving  week- 
ends for  optional  excursions  to  nearby  points  of  interest.  All  students  tak- 
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ing  this  course  for  credit  will  be  expected  to  attend  all  lectures  and  activ- 
ities of  the  orientation  week  and  the  four-week  program  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hamburg  campus  ending  with  the  final  examinations  on  August  20. 

Included  in  the  estimated  total  cost,  $920,  is  every  forseeable  expense 
to  the  bona  fide  participants,  exclusive  of  the  free  period.  First  there  is  the 
economy  class  round-trip  transatlantic  air  transportation  from  Chicago  to 
Europe  and  return  (based  on  rates  in  effect  on  December  1,  1959).  The 
university  fees,  passport  fees,  insurance,  and  cost  of  orientation  week  should 
amount  to  about  $100  ($37.50  more  for  out-of-state  students).  The  four 
weeks  in  Hamburg  following  the  orientation  course  should  not  cost  more 
than  $220,  if  careful  economy  is  practiced.  The  actual  total  cost  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  private  room  rent  paid  in  each  case,  types  of  meals 
eaten,  number  of  souvenirs  purchased,  theaters  visited,  etc.  An  additional 
$200  (not  included  in  the  $920  figure  above)  is  advised  for  the  free  period; 
more  of  course,  if  ambitious  travel  plans  are  contemplated. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  by  consent  of  the  SIU  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment. All  inquiries  concerning  the  course  should  be  directed  to  either 
Dr.  H.  A.  Hartwig  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  or  Dr.  W.  O. 
Winter  of  the  Department  of  Government. 


WORKSHOPS  AND  SHORT  COURSES 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries  will  offer  a  four-week 
course  from  June  20  through  July  15  for  three  hours  of  credit.  Agricultural 
Co-operatives  (Agricultural  Industries  456)  is  the  same  course  taught  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year.  It  will  be  offered  on  a  four-week  basis,  as  in 
other  universities,  in  order  that  professional  workers  unable  to  get  away 
for  a  full  summer's  work  may  attend.  This  course  considers  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operatives,  organizational  structures,  operating 
problems,  and  principles  and  practices  of  co-operative  organization.  Eco- 
nomics 205  is  the  prerequisite. 

This  course  is  given  concurrently  with  the  four-hour  course  entitled 
Swine  Production  (Animal  Industries  465). 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industries  will  offer  a  four-week  course 
from  June  20  through  July  15.  The  Range  Livestock  Industry  (Animal 
Industries  486)  is  a  course  designed  to  acquaint  advanced  students  with 
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range  livestock  operations.  It  consists  of  a  full-time  classroom  review  of 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  production  followed  by  a  two-week  field  trip  through- 
out the  range  area.  The  course  carries  four  hours  of  credit  and  is  offered 
summer  term  only.  Prerequisites  are  Animal  Industries  380  and  385. 

The  department  will  also  offer  Swine  Production  (Animal  Industries 
465)  as  a  four-week  course  in  conjunction  with  Agricultural  Industries  456 
from  June  20  through  July  15.  Prerequisites  are  Animal  Industries  105  and 
315. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

Elementary  Fashion  Millinery  (Clothing  and  Textiles  129)  will  be 
offered  for  one  hour  of  credit  from  July  18  through  July  29,  7  p.m.  to  9:30 
p.m.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Various  kinds  of  millinery  con- 
struction will  be  demonstrated  and  students  will  make  a  number  of  hats. 
The  course  is  open  to  all  students.  The  instructor  for  the  course  will  be 
Mrs.  Bea  Mansfield,  who  is  director  and  founder  of  the  Fashion  Millinery 
School  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Mansfield  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
millinery  business  both  as  a  designer  and  as  a  manufacturer.  She  has 
taught  millinery  courses  at  trade  schools,  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  and  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  will  offer  jointly  a  workshop  in  economic  education.  Detailed 
information  about  the  course  may  be  found  under  Secondary  Education  in 
this  bulletin. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  will  offer  three  workshops 
this  summer. 

Two  sections  of  Education  441,  Workshop  in  Teaching  Elementary 
Science,  will  be  offered  during  the  summer  session.  (See  Schedule  of 
Classes  for  dates).  The  science  workshop  is  planned  particularly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  in-service  and  prospective  teachers  and  is  open  to  both  grad- 
uate and  senior  college  students.  Three  objectives  around  which  the  pro- 
gram is  organized  are  (1)  to  provide  science  experiences  to  enrich  future 
science  teaching,  (2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  meeting  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  science  education,  and  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  to 
discuss  problems  and  achievements  with  others  in  the  teaching  field  of 
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elementary  science.  Field  trips  under  the  leadership  of  specialists  in  the 
various  areas  of  science  will  be  taken.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for 
demonstrating  experiments  and  activities  that  have  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly successful  in  teaching  science  concepts  and  truths. 

Elementary  Education  433,  with  emphasis  on  kindergarten-primary 
problems,  will  be  offered  to  graduate  and  senior  college  students  from  July 
5  through  July  29,  8:55  a.m.  to  11:35  a.m.  This  workshop  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  in-service  and  pre-service  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  the  educational  program  for  young 
children  by  studying  problems  related  to  school  beginners;  curriculum; 
administrative  procedures;  evaluation  and  parent  education;  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  needs  of  four-,  five-,  and  six-year-old  children  as  they  re- 
late to  the  school  program.  Library  facilities  and  the  facilities  of  the 
University  School  will  be  drawn  upon  to  furnish  background  for  discussion 
of  current  issues.  Much  time  will  be  devoted  to  group  and  individual  ob- 
servation in  the  University  School.  Staff  of  the  University  will  be  made 
available  for  discussion  and  consultation  wherever  needed. 

Elementary  Education  415,  with  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school,  will  be  held  from  June 
20  through  July  1  from  8:55  until  11:35  for  two  hours  of  credit.  The 
instructor  will  be  Dr.  Cleo  Carter.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  new  instruc- 
tional practices,  materials  of  instruction,  methods  of  providing  for  the 
gifted,  and  means  of  evaluating  achievement.  The  workshop  is  open  to 
both  graduate  and  senior-college  students  and  is  planned  particularly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  in-service  and  prospective  teachers. 

ENGLISH 

The  Department  of  English  will  offer  two  workshops,  English  486 
and  487,  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The  workshops  will  emphasize  class- 
room techniques.  Each  carries  two  hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit,  and  may  be  taken  singly,  or  both  may  be  taken  for  four  hours  of 
credit. 

English  486  (for  teachers  at  the  senior  high  school  level)  will  run  one 
week,  June  6-10,  8:30  to  12:00  and  1:00  to  3:30.  This  workshop  will  be 
conducted  by  Professor  Edward  J.  Gordon,  director  of  Teacher  Training, 
Graduate  School,  Yale  University.  Professor  Gordon  has  been  active  in  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  has  conducted  numerous  summer 
courses,  and  was  formerly  head  of  the  English  Department  of  German- 
town  Friends  School,  Philadelphia. 

English  487  (for  teachers  at  the  junior  high  school  level)  will  run  one 
week,  June   13-17,  and  will  follow  the  same  daily  schedule.  Since  both 
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workshops  are  early  there  will  be  no  conflict  with  courses  in  the  regular 
summer  session. 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

The  Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition  will  offer  the  School  Lunch 
Program  (Food  and  Nutrition  247)  as  a  short  course  for  undergraduate 
credit  during  the  summer  session.  This  course  will  be  of  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  school  lunch  program.  It  will  include  up-to-date  information 
on  quantity  food  production,  equipment,  sanitation,  nutrition,  nutrition 
education,  management  and  personnel  relationships.  It  will  not  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  Food  and  Nutrition  which  was  offered  last  summer.  The  class 
will  meet  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  from  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.,  June 
20  through  June  24. 

A  graduate  short  course,  Readings  in  Nutrition  (Food  and  Nutrition 
481),  will  be  offered  from  June  20  through  July  15  for  four  hours  of  credit. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  current  information,  problems,  needs,  and  source 
materials  in  the  nutrition  area.  This  course  should  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
who  wish  more  information  in  nutrition. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Seventh  Annual  Foreign  Language  Elementary  School  Workshop 
(Education  435)  will  be  offered  from  June  20  through  July  15.  It  will  be 
open  to  students  of  foreign  languages  and  to  elementary  teachers  with  one 
year  or  more  of  college  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  also  to  high 
school  foreign  language  teachers  who  are  interested  in  teaching  a  language 
to  grade  school  children.  Classes  run  from  7:30  to  11:35  a.m.,  five  days  a 
week,  and  include  oral  drill  in  the  language  chosen,  discussion  of  methods, 
lectures  on  learning  problems  of  young  children,  observation  of  pilot  classes, 
and  practice  with  special  materials.  Integration  of  foreign  languages  with 
the  child's  regular  program  is  stressed. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The  Department  of  Geography  and  the  Latin  American  Institute  will 
offer  jointly  a  workshop  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  in-service  geography  and  social  studies  teachers  in 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  The  prime  objective  of  the  work- 
shop is  to  create  in  the  teacher  a  thorough  understanding  of,  and  identifica- 
tion with,  Latin  American  environment  culture  which  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  students  taught.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  create  in  youth  a  clear 
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understanding  of  social  and  cultural  conditions  extant  in  the  countries  to 
the  south.  Sponsored  by  the  Latin  American  Institute  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Geography,  the  geographical  survey  of  Latin  America 
will  be  augmented  with  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  members  of  the 
co-operating  departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Government, 
History,  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  University  Museum.  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican Institute  will  provide  the  workshop  participant  with  numerous  supple- 
mentary teaching  aids,  and  the  University  Museum  will  assist  with  displays 
and  exhibits  of  arts  and  crafts.  The  student  will  have  opportunity  to  work 
on  lesson  plans  and  projects  suited  to  his  teaching  level. 

This  course  will  carry  four  hours  of  credit  and  is  listed  in  the  Schedule 
of  Classes  as  Geography  485.  The  course  will  meet  from  July  1 1  to  August 
5  inclusive,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:55  to  11:35  a.m. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  is  sponsoring  an  Institute  for  Rehabilita- 
tion Personnel  (Guidance  481)  from  June  20  through  July  1.  This  institute 
is  designed  primarily  for  those  workers  already  employed  in  the  broad  field 
of  rehabilitation.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  scope  of  rehabilitation, 
services  available  to  the  handicapped,  skills  inherent  in  the  rehabilitation 
process,  and  methods  of  mobilizing  professional  and  community  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  The  institute  may  be  taken  for  four 
hours  of  credit. 

The  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Illinois  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  co- 
operating with  the  University  in  conducting  this  institute;  other  participa- 
ting agencies  are  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  the  Illinois  Employ- 
jment  Services,  the  Illinois  Public  Health  Department,  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Jnstitute  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  Prominent  speakers  from  Southern 
Illinois  University,  other  universities,  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  state  and 
federal  offices  will  participate. 

Students  will  be  admitted  only  by  special  permission  of  a  committee. 
This  procedure  will  be  outlined  in  an  advanced  announcement  of  the  in- 
stitute. For  additional  information,  contact  Dr.  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  and  Director,  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  will  offer  a  workshop  in  School 
Health  Education  (Health  Education  461,  462,  or  463).  The  workshop  will 
neet  for  four  weeks  from  1:00  to  4:30  p.m.  from  June  20  through  July  15. 
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It  is  open  to  senior  and  graduate  students  and  to  others  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  workshop  director. 

The  workshop  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  work  and  participation 
in  school  health  instruction,  school  health  services,  school  health  environ- 
ment and  administration.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity staff  members  and  outside  specialists.  Students  will  take  part  in 
group  workshop  sessions,  consider  individual  school  health  problems,  par- 
ticipate in  group  discussions,  have  a  preview  of  audio-visual  aids,  evaluate 
teaching  materials,  and  see  demonstrations  and  have  practice  in  testing  and 
screening  for  health.  The  workshop  has  been  designed  for  public  school 
teachers,  school  nurses,  school  administrators,  and  health  educators. 

HOME  AND  FAMILY 

Special  Problems  in  Child  Development  (Home  and  Family  480)  will 
be  offered  from  June  20  through  July  15,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  8:55  to  11:35  a.m.  Selected  topics  from  the  areas  of  child  develop- 
ment, preschool  education,  and  developmental  research  will  be  chosen  for 
study.  The  Child  Development  Laboratory  will  be  available  for  observation 
of  individual  children,  study  of  preschool  group  techniques  and  methods, 
and  as  a  laboratory  for  exploratory  research  with  young  children.  Students 
will  utilize  the  laboratory  and  class  meetings  to  further  explore  their  own 
ideas  and  the  collection  of  empirical  evidence  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  literature  in  the  field  pertinent  to  the  selected  topics.  This 
course  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  undergraduate  students  with 
senior  standing.  It  will  carry  four  hours  of  credit. 

Advanced  Home  Management  (Home  and  Family  550)  will  be  offered 
from  July  18  through  August  12,  8:55  to  11:35  a.m.  This  will  be  a  study  of 
family  resources,  especially  time,  money,  and  energy,  and  their  use  in  at- 
taining family  goals.  The  management  process  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  is  open  only 
to  graduate  students. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  is  offering  a  new  course  dur- 
ing the  summer  session.  The  course,  New  Developments  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation (Industrial  Education  560),  is  scheduled  so  that  students  may 
register  for  a  two-week  intensive  course  at  four  different  periods  of  the 
summer  session  and  thus  earn  from  two  to  eight  hours  of  credit.  The  course 
will  meet  five  days  per  week  10:20-11:35  a.m.  and  1:10-2:25  p.m. 

Outstanding  specialists  have  been  selected  to  present  lectures  on  re- 
cent and  significant  developments,  pressing  problems,  and  emerging  trends 
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in   the   industrial   education   and   technical    fields.   The   subjects   and   the 
schedule  of  presentation  follow: 


Mr.  Robert  A.  Mellman, 

Director  of  Vocational 

Education, 

State  of   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  M.  J.  Ruley, 
Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Arts,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hippaka, 
Head  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Mr.  Wayne  Hughes, 
Director  of  School  and 
College  Safety,  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago 

Mr.  E.  V.  Sisul, 
Safety  Supervisor, 
McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corporation,  St.  Louis 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Bunten, 
Associate  Professor  and 
Co-ordinator,  Southern 
Illinois  University 

Mr.  Marshall  A.  Schmitt, 
Specialist  for  Industrial 
Arts,  United  States  Office 
of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Administration 

June  21-24 

Agriculture 

at  the  National, 

June  27-30 

Building, 

State,  and  Local 

Room  1 1 6 

Levels 

The  High  School 

July  5-8 

Library 

Industrial  Educa- 

July 11-14 

Auditorium 

tion  Headship 

Automation  and 

July  19-22 

Furr 

Implications  for 

July  25-28 

Auditorium, 

Industrial  Educa- 

University 

tion  Teachers 

School 

Essentials  of  a 

August  2-3 

Furr 

Good  Safety 

Auditorium, 

Program 

University 
School 

Industry   Looks 

August  4-5 

Furr 

at  Safety 

Auditorium, 

University 

School 

Trends    in    Indus- 
trial Education 
from  the  National 
and  International 
Points  of  View 


August  8- 


1 1   Furr 

Auditorium, 

University 

School 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

A  workshop  in  the  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio-Visual 
Materials  is  to  be  offered  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  summer  session. 
The  workshop,  Instructional  Materials  445,  will  meet  from  June  20  through 
uly  15,  between  1:10  and  3:50  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  The  course 
:arries  four  hours  of  credit. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  provide  experiences  in  the  preparation 
)f  such  teacher-made  materials   at  felt  boards,   buzz  boards,   accordians, 
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passe-partout,  slides,  transparencies,  lettering,  and  dioramas;  mounting  of 
pictorial  materials;  and  many  other  production  skills.  This  course  will 
demonstrate  how  these  instructional  aids  can  be  produced  with  a  minimum 
of  materials  and  time. 


MUSIC 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Theater,  the  Department  of 
Music  is  offering  its  fifth  annual  Summer  Opera  Workshop  (Music  346 
or  568)  under  the  general  direction  of  William  Taylor.  The  workshop  may 
be  elected  for  2,  4,  6,  or  8  hours  of  credit  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
In  past  years  such  large-scale  works  as  Oklahoma,  Finians  Rainbow, 
LaBoheme,  Carousel,  and  The  Most  Happy  Fella  have  been  presented. 
South  Pacific,  by  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  is  planned  for  the  1960  sum- 
mer session.  Members  of  the  workshop  will  be  on  call  for  rehearsals  nightly 
from  7:00  to  10:00  p.m.  Special  workshop  projects  are  planned  for  after- 
noon sessions  on  call  daily  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  The  workshop  is  de- 
signed as  a  medium  of  experience  for  singers,  instrumentalists,  actors,  stage 
crews,  and  music  or  drama  directors  who  wish  to  gain  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  production  problems  of  this  type  of  performance. 

A  special  one- week  Workshop  in  Elementary  Music  Education  (Music 
455)  from  June  27  through  July  1  will  be  available  to  all  elementary 
classroom  teachers.  Observations  of  elementary  music  teaching  at  Univer- 
sity School,  orientation  to  music  education  principles  and  practices,  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  teachers,  and  development  of  the  skills  of  the  work- 
shop personnel  will  be  included  in  the  workshop. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Teaching  of  Team  Sports  and  Dance  to  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Girls  (Physical  Education  for  Women  361)  starts  June  20  and  ends 
July  15.  Meetings  are  from  1:10  to  4:00  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Thursdays. 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  give  practical  help  to  teachers  of 
physical  education  for  girls.  The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  feel 
inadequately  prepared  in  physical  education.  It  will  also  help  teachers 
qualify  for  state  certification  in  teaching  physical  education. 

The  course  consists  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  volleyball,  basketball, 
soccer,  and  dance.  It  includes  techniques,  strategy,  and  formations.  Each 
of  the  above  activities  will  be  concentrated  in  one  week.  The  student  may 
enroll  for  any  number  of  weeks  up  to  four,  receiving  one  hour  of  credit 
for  each  week's  work. 
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PLANT  INDUSTRIES 

The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  will  offer  a  workshop  course  in 
Landscape  Gardening  (Plant  Industries  304)  for  three  hours  of  credit.  The 
course  will  meet  from  August  1  through  12,  from  7:30  to  11:35  a.m.  in  the 
new  Agriculture  Building.  The  course  will  cover  the  efficient  and  practical 
use  of  land  areas,  whether  town  lots,  farmsteads,  or  school  grounds.  The 
location  of  structures  and  plants  with  respect  to  safety,  serviceability,  and 
attractiveness  will  be  studied  along  with  the  selection,  use,  planting,  cul- 
ture, and  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 


RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

Under  direction  of  the  University's  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Outdoor  Education  a  varied  instructional  program  will  be  offered  at  the 
University's  Little  Grassy  Lake  Camp.  In  addition  to  course  work  in 
recreation  and  outdoor  education,  there  will  be  courses  in  geology,  health 
education,  industrial  education,  physical  education,  and  sociology. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  is  also  having 
a  summer  workshop.  This  workshop  is  to  give  teachers  experience  in  out- 
ioor  education  and  to  demonstrate  to  school  administrators,  agency  execu- 


The  University  has  facilities  for  outdoor  education  at  Little  Grassy  Lake. 
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tives,  recreation  leaders,  and  others  the  values  of  outdoor  education  in 
their  total  education  programs. 

The  workshop  will  begin  on  July  11  and  will  extend  through  July  15. 
Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  University's  Little  Grassy  Lake  Camp.  Lodging 
and  meals  will  be  provided  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Two  hours  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  can  be  earned  in  Rec- 
reation and  Outdoor  Education  510.  A  special  project  is  required  for  grad- 
uate credit.  This  course  may  also  be  taken  for  noncredit. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Economic  Education  Workshop  (Secondary  Education  490,  or 
Economics  490)  will  begin  June  20.  It  will  meet  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, five  days  per  week,  for  a  two- week  period  ending  July  I.  Dr.  Gordon 
Brunhild  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  a  staff  member  from  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  will  serve  as  co-ordinators.  The  plan 
is  to  have  lectures  dealing  with  common  economic  problems  presented 
daily  by  outside  resource  people.  The  remainder  of  each  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  discussing  the  content  of  the  lectures  and  suggesting  implications 
for  developing  economic  concepts  in  the  schools'  curricula,  grades  one 
through  twelve. 

This  workshop  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Joint  and  Illinois  Economic 
Councils  of  Education  and  by  the  departments  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Economics.  Schools  are  encouraged  to  send  a  team  of  participants.  Ideally, 
a  team  would  consist  of  a  teacher  from  each  of  the  grade  levels  and  an 
administrator.  However,  it  is  possible  that  one  teacher  will  be  accepted 
from  a  school  system.  There  are  some  scholarships  available  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  course.  The  value  of  these  scholar- 
ships will  represent  approximately  the  regular  tuition  charged  for  that 
much  work  in  the  summer  session  and  noonday  lunch  throughout.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Gordon  Brunhild  or  Dr.  Clarence  D.  Samford. 

SECRETARIAL  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Charting  a  Course  for  Business  Education  is  the  title  of  a  workshop  j 
that  is  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Sr.,  during  the  week  of  | 
June  27-July  1.  Students  who  enroll  and  participate  in  the  workshop  j 
(Secretarial  and  Business  Education  505)  will  receive  one  hour  of  grad-i 
uate  credit.  The  workshop  will  meet  daily  from  10:20  to  11:35  a.m.  and! 
from  1:10  to  2:25  p.m.  in  the  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  taking  regular  eight- 
week  business  education  courses  to  attend  the  workshop.  In  addition,  the 
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workshop  will  be  open  to  business  teachers  and  others  who  may  want  to 
attend  the  sessions  as  visitors. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed:  June  27,  Curriculum  Trends 
and  Business  Education;  June  28,  Skill  Subjects  in  the  Business  Curriculum; 
June  29,  Economics  in  the  Business  Curriculum;  June  30,  Using  the  Prob- 
lem Approach  in  Nonskill  Subjects;  and  July  1,  Testing,  Standards,  Evalua- 
tion, and  Grading. 

Dr.  Forkner  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  business  educa- 
tion. He  has  had  41  years  of  teaching  and  administrative  experience.  Dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  he  served  as  professor  of  business  education  and 
department  chairman  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  is 
co-author  of  four  textbooks  and  author  of  scores  of  periodical  articles.  He 
is  the  founder  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  recipient  of  the 
1957  Gregg  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  business  education,  and  the 
lolder  of  many  other  honors  and  distinctions. 

THEATER 

The  Department  of  Theater,  which  has  in  past  summers  conducted  a 
summer  stock  company  in  the  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Theater,  Branson, 
Missouri,  and  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  will  bring 
he  company  to  the  campus  for  the  second  summer  in  1960. 

In  the  air-conditioned  Playhouse  the  company  will  present  Agatha 
Christie's  Ten  Little  Indians,  Arthur  Miller's  Death  of  a  Salesman,  T.  S. 
Eliot's  The  Cocktail  Party,  and  Eugene  O'Neill's  Desire  Under  The  Elms. 
The  departments  of  Theater  and  Music  will  co-operate  in  a  presentation  of 
■lodgers  and  Hammerstein's  South  Pacific. 

Teachers,  college  students,  and  citizens  of  Carbondale  and  other 
Southern  Illinois  communities  who  wish  to  join  the  company  need  only 
jegister,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Theater,  for  twelve  hours 
n  Theater  Practicum  (Theater  322  for  undergraduates,  Theater  519  for 
;raduate  credit).  Anyone  interested  in  performing  only  in  the  operetta 
hould  write  to  William  Taylor,  Department  of  Music,  Southern  Illinois 
Jniversity,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

For  anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  experience  in  all  phases  of  play  and 
peretta  production  there  is  no  substitute  for  summer  stock.  For  there  is  no 
etter  way  to  learn  directing,  acting,  business  management,  scene  building 
nd  painting,  and  to  have  a  wonderful  time  doing  it.  Registration  for 
"heater  Practicum  and  membership  in  the  stock  company  must  be  com- 
leted  before  June  1.  Anyone  interested  in  further  particulars  about  the 
ummer  stock  program  should  write  to  Dr.  Archibald  McLeod,  Chairman, 
)epartment  of  Theater,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTES  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

BIOLOGY 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  one  of  several  universities  selected  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  offer  a  special  eight-week  institute  for 
biology  teachers.  The  institute  will  run  concurrently  with  the  summer  ses- 
sion, June  20  through  August  12.  The  institute  is  designed  to  improve  the 
teaching  and  research  ability  of  secondary  science  teachers.  It  should  also 
contribute  to  greater  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  teaching 
problems  between  secondary  and  college  teachers. 

Under  terms  of  the  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
teachers  who  qualify  can  receive  up  to  $75.00  per  week  plus  $15.00  weekly 
for  each  of  their  first  four  dependents.  In  addition,  they  may  receive  a 
maximum  of  $80.00  travel  allowance.  Tuition  scholarships  will  be  provided 
by  the  University. 

Southern  will  award  grants  to  40  selected  high  school  biology  teachers. 
Participants  must  be  experienced  teachers  in  high  school  biology  who  expect 
to  continue  in  the  profession.  Grants  will  be  made  by  April  1. 

Special  institute  courses  will  be  offered  in  botany,  microbiology,  and 
zoology.  (See  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  courses).  Credit  in  these 
courses  may  apply  toward  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees. 

MATHEMATICS 

An  eight-week  summer  institute  for  secondary  school  mathematics 
teachers  will  be  offered  in  1960  by  Southern  Illinois  University  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  institute  will  run  con- 
currently with  the  summer  session. 

The  institute  will  offer  a  program  designed  to  help  teachers  to  improvej 
their  teaching  competencies  by  strengthening  their  knowledge  in  selected 
areas  of  mathematics.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  recent  developments 
in  the  secondary  school  mathematics  curriculum. 

Forty  participants  are  to  be  selected  to  receive  stipends  provided  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Applications  for  stipends  are  to  be  mailed 
by  February  16,  1960,  and  awards  will  be  made  about  March  15,  1960. 

A  limited  number  of  other  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  course? 
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offered  for  the  institute.  These  courses  are  marked  as  National  Science 
Foundation  courses  in  the  mathematics  listings  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAMS 

The  following  special  courses  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents of  high  ability  will  be  offered  during  the  summer  session. 

Unit  1     Mathematics  and  Physics June  20  to  July  1 

Unit  2     Physiology  and  Microbiology  June  20  to  July  1 

Unit  3     Zoology  and  Botany  July  11  to  July  22 

Unit  4     Chemistry  and  Mathematics July  11  to  July  22 

Unit  5     Physiology  and  Health  July  11  to  July  22 

Unit  6     Chemistry  and  Microbiology July  25  to  August  5 

Unit  7     Geography  and  Geology  July  25  to  August  5 

These  courses  are  designed  for  scholarship  winners  and  other  students 
in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  classes.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  units  of 
related  subjects  with  each  course  in  a  unit  scheduled  for  two  weeks.  Each 
class  will  consist  of  three  lectures  and  two  laboratories  each  week  with  one 
morning  and  one  afternoon  session  in  each  unit.  A  student  will  register  for 
one  unit  of  work. 

There  are  no  tuition  charges  and  no  credit  is  given.  The  National 
Science  Foundation   is   supporting   this   program;   and   board,   room,   and 


Special  programs   are  offered 
for  high  school  students. 
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travel  will  be  awarded  to  a  limited  number  of  participants  on  the  basis  of 
need. 

Courses  are  open  to  high  school  students  who  are  juniors  or  seniors  in 
the  spring  of  1960.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  your  high 
school  or  by  writing  to  Leo  Kaplan,  Department  of  Botany,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS 

During  the  summer  of  1960  Southern  Illinois  University  will  conduct 
its  fourth  annual  Summer  High  School  Workshop  program.  The  1960  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  workshops  in  the  following  areas:  journalism,  radio  and 
television,  debate,  drama,  and  art.  The  workshops  are  open  to  superior 
high  school  students  who  are  currently  in  their  sophomore  or  junior  years. 
The  workshops  will  run,  concurrently,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  beginning 
July  5.  High  school  students  will  live  in  university  supervised  residence 
halls.  Each  of  the  workshops  is  designed  to  provide  an  enriching  experience 
for  high  school  students  interested  in  communications  and  fine  arts.  The 
students  who  attend  should  be  those  who  will  return  to  their  schools  with 
attitudes  and  skills  which  make  for  better  high  school  programs. 

In  the  journalism  workshop,  students  will  deal  with  problems  of  school 
newspapers  and  yearbooks.  Journalism  students  produce  a  workshop  news- 
paper. 

The  debate  students  study  and  prepare  cases  in  the  problem  area  of 
the  national  high  school  debate  proposition.  In  this  workshop  experiences 
are  also  provided  in  oratory,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  after-dinner 
speaking. 

The  drama  workshop  consists  of  work  in  technical  theater,  staging, 
acting,  and  production.  This  workshop  produces  a  three- act  play. 

The  radio  and  television  workshop,  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time, 
will  provide  experiences  in  announcing,  programming,  writing,  and  pro- 
ducing radio  shows.  Students  in  this  workshop  will  use  the  university 
radio-television  facilities.  Some  experience  will  be  offered  in  television 
production. 

The  art  workshop,  also  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time,  will  provide 
experiences  for  outstanding  students  in  sketching,  painting,  sculpturing,  and 
in  using  other  materials  and  methods  relating  to  art. 

A  full  summer  social  program  of  swimming,  field  trips,  dances,  horse- 
back riding,  plays,  and  operettas  is  also  provided. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  workshops  write  to 
William  E.  Buys,  Summer  High  School  Workshop  Co-ordinator,  LJniversity 
School,  Carbondale,   Illinois. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  SHORT  COURSES 

The  following  non-credit  courses  are  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education.  For  further  details,  write  to  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 


SCHOOL  OF  ADVANCED  COSMETOLOGY 

A  two-week  school  for  owners  and  operators  of  beauty  salons  is  held 
in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists  Associa- 
tion from  July  24  through  August  6.  Those  enrolled  learn  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  methods  in  chemistry  of  cosmetics,  physics  of  hair,  contest  work 
;in  hairstyling,  make-up,  salon  management,  time  and  motion  study,  ad- 
vertising, art  and  color  design;  all,  to  produce  higher  profits.  Housing  and 
food  service  are  available. 


ILLINOIS  BANKERS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  JUNIOR  EXECUTIVES 

This  two-week  school  is  held  in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  Bank- 
er's Association  from  September  6  to  16,  1960,  and  is  open  to  employees  of 
banks.  It  is  designed  to  provide  techniques  and  latest  methods,  among 
which  are  bank  operation,  trusts,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  farm  and 
commercial  credit. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

This  course  will  meet  from  June  20  through  24.  It  is  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  is  designed  for  school 
lunch  personnel.  The  program  includes  menu  planning,  equipment,  man- 
agement,  and  nutritional  studies. 


HOSPITAL  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS 
SHORT  COURSE 

This  course  will  be  offered  from  June  21  through  24,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Illinois  Hospital  Accountants  Association.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  give  superintendents,  managers,  and  accountants  new  informa- 
tion relative  to  operational  costs,  personnel  selection,  and  impact  of  health 
insurance  programs. 
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RESTAURANT  MANAGERS  SHORT  COURSE 

Through  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation, this  program  will  be  offered  July  11-12.  Designed  for  owners,  man- 
agers, operators,  and  supervisors,  this  program  includes  study  of  cost 
factors  of  purchasing,  menu  planning  and  serving,  and  the  credit  card 
business.  It  emphasizes  decorating  and  arrangement  of  food  service  estab- 
lishment. 


MILLINERY  I  OR  II 

This  one- week  short  course  will  be  offered  from  July  18  through  29  to 
give  actual  practice  and  instruction  in  making  of  millinery  according  to 
latest  fashion  dictates.  It  is  offered  in  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Home 
Economics.  Students  may  enroll  for  one  or  two  weeks. 


COMMERCIAL  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 

This  short  course,  held  from  June  27  through  29,  is  offered  for  the 
floral  shop  owners,  operators,  and  display  arrangers.  Latest  style  dictates 
as  well  as  cost  factors  are  covered.  The  course  is  offered  in  co-operation 
with  the  Illinois  Florist  Association. 


LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

Each  summer,  as  well  as  during  the  regular  school  year,  various  de- 
partments schedule  conferences,  lectures,  exhibits,  or  clinics  in  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  A  number  of  these  activities 
have  been  scheduled  during  the  1960  summer  session.  A  partial  list  of 
those  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  summer  school  students  is  pro- 
vided below. 


ASIAN  STUDIES  LECTURES 

This  is  a  series  of  related  lectures  on  Asian  problems.  They  are  pre- 
sented by  outstanding  Asian  scholars.  The  lectures  will  be  at  various  times 
throughout  the  summer  session.  Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Daniel  L.  Spencer,  Chairman,  Asian  Studies  Committee,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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ANNUAL  COACHING  CLINIC,  AUGUST  24,  25 

Distinguished  coaches  in  both  football  and  basketball  present  lectures 
knd  demonstrations  of  the  principles  and  techniques  applicable  to '  their 
!>port.  All  Illinois  coaches  and  Southern  Illinois  University  graduates,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  are  coaching,  are  invited  to  attend  without  charge. 
A  small  fee  is  charged  out-of-state  coaches.  Additional  information  can  be 
Dbtained  from  Dr.  Andrew  Vaughan,  Athletic  Department,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  EXHIBIT,  JULY  6,  7 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  of  educational 
materials  held  in  the  Midwest.  Representatives  of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred publishers  and  distributors  of  educational  materials  will  be  available 
to  explain  their  products  to  those  interested.  For  further  information  con- 
tact Benson  B.  Poirier,  Assistant  Dean,  Division  of  University  Extension, 
Southern   Illinois  University,  Carbondale,   Illinois. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  NURSING,  JULY  20-24 

A  work  conference  dealing  with  human  relations  in  nursing  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Nursing.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Catherine  Norris,  Director  of  Nursing,  Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Institute, 
Chicago.  Sessions  will  be  held  daily  from  7:30  to  3:30  in  the  Library 
Auditorium.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  sixty  persons.  The  registration  fee  of 
$17.50  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  For  further  information 
write  to  the  Department  of  Nursing,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 


SUMMER  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE,  JULY  6,  7 

In  connection  with  the  Educational  Materials  Exhibit,  the  College  of 
Education  sponsors  a  conference  dealing  with  current  educational  problems. 
Noted  authorities  are  in  attendance  to  discuss  and  investigate  the  various 
aspects  presented  by  the  problems.  In  1960  the  conference  theme  will  be 
Frontiers  in  Reading  and  will  deal  with  reading  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Charles  Neal, 
Director  of  Teacher  Training,  University  School,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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In  the  following  schedule  of  classes,  departments  in  which  courses  are 
being  offered  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  Courses  within  the  depart- 
ments are  listed  in  order  by  course  and  section  number. 

DEPARTMENTAL  LISTING  BY  ACADEMIC  UNIT 


ACADEMIC    UNIT 

DEPARTMENT 

ACADEMIC    UNIT 

DEPARTMENT 

Agriculture 

Agricultural   Industries 

Fine  Arts 

Art 

Animal  Industries 

Music 

Forestry 

Plant  Industries 

Home  Economics 

Clothing  &  Textiles 
Food  &  Nutrition 

\pplied  Science 

Applied  Science 

Home    &    Family 

Industrial  Ed. 

Home  Econ.  Ed. 

Business 

Accounting 

Liberal  Arts  &  Sci 

.  Anthropology 

Economics 

Botany 

Management 

Chemistry 

Marketing 

English 

Secretarial  & 

Foreign  Language 

Business  Education 

Geography 
Geology 

Communications 

Journalism 

Government 

Printing  &  Photo. 

History 

Radio-Television 

Mathematics 

Speech 

Microbiology 

Speech  Correction 

Philosophy 

Theater 

Physics 
Physiology 

education 

Ed.  Admin.  &  Supv. 

Psychology 

Ed.   (Elementary) 

Religious   Ed. 

Ed.   (Higher) 

Sociology 

Ed.   (Secondary) 

Zoology 

Guidance 

Health  Education 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Instruc.    Materials 

Physical    Ed.    (Men) 

Vocational- 

Vocational-Technical 

Phys.   Ed.    (Women) 

Technical 

Institute 

Rec.  &  Outdoor  Ed. 

Institute 

Special  Education 
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Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title 

Sect. 

No. 

Time 
Meets 

Days 

Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 

Instructor 

ACCOUNTING   (ACCT) 

250-4 
251-1 
253-4 

Accounting  Fundamentals 
Accounting  I 
Accounting  III 

1 
1 
1 

8:55^10:10 
8:55-10:10 
10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 

BarG  110 
Bar  Gill 
BarG  110 

Mr.  Burger 
Miss  Ogden 
Miss  Barron 

* 309-2 

Income  Tax  for  Individuals 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

Bar  Gill 

Miss  Barron 

410-4 
458-4 
459-4 

Survey   of   Accounting 
Accounting   Systems 
Internship    in    Accounting 

1 
1 
1 

7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 
To  be  arranged 

MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 

BarG  110 
Bar  Gill 

M 

-.  Schmidlein 
Mr.  Swick 
Mr.  Burger 

500-2-5 
501-2-5 
599-2-9 

Readings  in  Accounting 
Individual  Research  in  Accounting 
Thesis 

1 
1 

1 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

M 

Miss  Ogden 

r.  Schmidlein 

Mr.  Swick 

Not  open  to  Accounting  Majors. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  (AG  I) 

215-4  Introduction  to  Farm  Structure  1         7:30-8:45 

and  Electrification  7:30  10:10 


M      W  Ag  155 

Tu     Th  Ag  155 


310^  General   Agriculture 

390-1-8  Special   Studies   in   Agricultural 

Industries 


456-3  Agricultural   Co-operatives 

(June  20-July  15) 


520-1-6  Readings 

575-1-6  Research 

599-2-9  Thesis 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES  (AN  I) 

231^.  Dairy  Husbandry 


1         8:55-10:10 
7:30-10:10 
1         To  be  arrans 


MTuW 


1  To  be  arranged 

1  To  be  arranged 

1         To  be  arranged 


1         10:20-11:35 
10:20-1:00 


332-3  Animal    Breeding  1 

390-2-4  Special  Studies  in  Animal  Industries      1 


465-4  Swine    Production 

(June   20-July    15) 

486-4  The    Range    Livestock    Industry 

(June  20-July  15,  includes  two- 
week    field    trip) 


7:30-8:45 

To  be  arranged 


7:30-10:10 

7:30-1:00 

7:30-3:50 


520-1-6  Readings  in  Animal  Industries  1         To  be  arranged 

575-1-6  Individual  Research  1         To  be  arranged 

599-1-9  Thesis  1         To  be  arranged 


Th 


Ag225 
Ag225 


M     W      F        Ag218 


MTu    Th  Agl72 

W  Ag  120 


M     W     F       Agl72 


TuW      F       Agll4 

Th  Agll4 

MTuWThF       Ag  132 


Mr.  Olson  and 
Mr.  Reed 


Staff 
Stan- 
Staff 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No 

Descriptive  Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (ANTH) 

110-5 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

1 

2:35-3:50 

MTuWThF 

LS323 

Mr.  Taylor 

365-4 

Anthropology  of  Southern  Asia 

1 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

703  W  Mill 

Mr.  Taylor 

410-4 

Principles   of   Anthropology 

1 

8:55-10:10 

TuWThF 

703  W  Mill 

Mr.  Taylor 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  (AP  S) 

101-3 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

1 

10:20-1:00 

Tu    ThF 

Bar  E 114 

Staff 

20f>4 

Descriptive  Geometry 

1 

10:20-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

Bar E  114 

Staff 

2«K3 

Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics) 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W      F 

Bar E  110 

Mr.  Mueller 

306-3 

Applied   Mechanics  I 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W      F 

Bar E  110 

Mr.  Mueller 

ART  (ART) 

120-3 

Art  Appreciation 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M     W      F 

Alg  115 

Mr.  Shryock 

245-4 

The   Figure 

1 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

250-4 

Oil   Painting 

1 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

3(XM 

Art  Education 

1 

7:30-11:35 

MTuW      F 

USch 

Mr.  Sullivan 

302-4 

Pottery  Workshop  (June  20-July  1) 

1 

9:30-12:30 

MTuWTh  FS 

A5 

Mr.  Vergette 

1:30-3:30 

MTuWThFS 

A5 

Mr.  Vergette 

320-4 

Advanced  Painting 

2 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

325-4 

Studio 

1 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

347-3 

Art  of   the   Ancient   World 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W      F 

A  106 

Miss  Roach 

406-4 

Studio   in   Painting 

1 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

426-4 

Pottery  Workshop   (June  20-July  1) 

1 

9:30-12:30 

MTuWThFS 

A5 

Mr.  Vergette 

1:30-3:30 

MTuWThFS 

A5 

Mr.  Vergette 

501-2 

Seminar  in   Painting 

1 

(Last  four  wee 

ks )     (To  be  arranged ) 

Mr.  Millman 

506-4 

Research   in   Painting 

1 

7:30-10:10 

MTuW      F 

A  202 

Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mr.  Millman 

ASIAN 

STUDIES   (AS  ST) 

Students  i 

nterested  in  a  minor  in  asian  studies  should  c 

snsult  Mr.  D.  L. 

Spencer,  Chairman,  Committee 

on   Asian  Stud- 

ies.  Offices 

are  located  in   the  Economics  House. 

ASTRONOMY  (ASTR) 

201-4 

Introduction   to   Astronomy 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu     ThF 

P301        M 

ss  Zimmerschied 

60 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

BOTANY 

(BOT) 

101-5 

General  Botany  Lecture 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W     F 

LS133 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

1 

7:30-10:10 

Tu     Th 

LS307 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

2 

7:30-10:10 

Tu    Th 

LS308 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

3 

10:20-1:00 

M     W 

LS307 

Staff 

T-101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

4 

10:20-1:00 

M     W 

LS308 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

5 

2:35-5:00 

Tu    Th 

LS308 

Staff 

101-5 

General  Botany  Lecture 

2 

.10:20-11:35 

M     W     F 

LS133 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

6 

7:30-10:10 

W     F 

LS307 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

7 

7:30-10:10 

W      F 

LS308 

Staff 

101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

8 

10:20-1:00 

Tu    Th 

LS307 

Staff 

T-101A-0 

General  Botany  Laboratory 

9 

2:35-5:00 

M     W 

LS308 

Staff 

131-5 

Field  Biology 

1 

7:30-10:10 

TuWThF 

LS313 

Mr.  Marberry 

202-5 

General  Botany 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W      F 

LS326 

Miss  Kaeiser 

10:20-1:00 

Tu     Th 

LS308 

Miss  Kaeiser 

1 

* 340-5 

Plant   Ecology 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    ThF 

LS326 

i 
Mr.  Voigt 

7:30-10:10 

M 

LS313 

Mr.  Voigt  1 

350-4 

Plants  In  Relation   to  Man 

1 

8:55-10:10 

TuWThF 

LS326 

Mr.  Welch 

470A-3 

Science   Methods 

1 

2:35-3:50 

M     W 

LS315 

Mr.  Welch 

2:35-5:00 

Tu    Th 

LS315 

Mr.  Welch  j 

501-4 

Botany  for  High  School  Teachers 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W 

LS315 

Mr.  Mohlenbrock 

8:55-11:35 

Tu    Th 

LS315 

Mr.  Mohlenbrock 

591-3-9 

Research 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

599-3-9 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

*  Saturday  field   trips  will   be   required. 

CHEMISTRY  (CHEM) 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101^4  General  Chemistry 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101-4  General  Chemistry 

101^4  General  Chemistry 

113-5  Inorganic  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

113-5  Inorganic  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

221-3  Qualitative    Analysis 

235-5  General  Quantitative  Analysis 

T-235-5  General  Quantitative  Analysis 


446-4 


Qualitative    Organic    Analysis 


8:55-10:10 

7:30-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-1:00 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 

10:20-11:35 

7:30-10:10 

7:30-8:45 

7:30-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 


8:55-10:10 

7:30-11:35 

7:30-8:45 

7:30-11:35 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-1:00 


7:30-8:45 
7:30-10:10 


M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 
M     W 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 

Tu     Th 
M     W      F 
M     W 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
M     W      F 


M     W 

F 
M     W      F 

Tu     Th 
M     W      F 
M     W 


Browne  Aud 

P200 

Browne  Aud 

P206 

Browne  Aud 

P213 

Browne  Aud 

P213 

Browne  Aud 

P200 

Browne  Aud 

P206 

Browne  Aud 

P213 

Browne  Aud 

P213 

P107 

P200 

P107 

P200 


P107 
P213 
P204 
P103 
P204 
P103 


Mr.  Scott 

Staff 

Mr.  Scott 

Staff 

Mr.  Scott 

Staff 

Mr.  Scott 

Staff 

Mr.  Van  Lente 

Staff 

Mr.  Van  Lente 

Staff 

Mr.  Van  Lente 

Staff 

Mr.  Van  Lente 

Staff 

Mr.  Van  Lente 

Mr.  Van  Lente  I 

Mr.  Neckers 

Mr.  Neckers  j 


M     W  P 107 

Tu     ThF        P205 


Mr.  Van  Atta 

Mr.  Van  Atta 

Mr.  Sellers 

Mr.  Sellers 

Mr.  Sellers 

Staff 


Mr.  Beyler 
Mr.  Beyler 


CHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 
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\>urse  No. 


Descriptive  Title 


Sect. 

No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


Instructor 


CHEMISTRY  (CHEM)    (Continued) 

1152-4  Riochemistry 

i(-60— 5  Theoretical    Chemistry 

|l96-2-6  Chemical  Problems 


175-0-1  Graduate    Seminar  1 

196-3-6  Advanced    Chemical    Problems  1 

i99-3-9  Research   and   Thesis  1 


10:20-11:35 

T 

i    Th 

Pill 

Mr.  Scott 

10:20-1:00 

M 

W 

P115 

Mr.  Scott 

1:10-2:25 

M 

W      F 

P107 

Mr.  Musulin 

1:10-3:50 

T 

i    Th 

P104 

Mr.  Musulin 

To  be  arranged 

P112 

Staff 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

To  be  arranged 

P112 

Staff 

To  be  arranged 

P112 

Staff 

CLOTHING  and  TEXTILES  (C  &  T) 


27-4 
129-1 


Clothing  Selection  and  Construction        1 


Fashion    Millinery 
(July  18-29) 


:30-10:10 


MTu    ThF        HFc310 


1         7:00-9:30  p.m.         M      W      F        H  Ec  306 


Miss  Whitesel 
Mrs.  Mansfield 


571-6 


|l73-4 


Field   Experience 
Advanced  Tailoring 


To  be  arranged 


MTu    ThF       HEc310 


Miss  Hoffman 


Miss  WliiicM'i 


T-580-8 


Fashions   and   Textiles   of   Western 
Europe*    (June  29-August  14) 


1  To  be  arranged 


Miss  Hoffma 


*  Field  trip  leaving  from  New  York  June  29,  and  returning  to  New  York  August  14. 


OMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE  (CD) 

5ee  Sociology  and  Secondary  Education  for  Community  Development  courses.  Students  interested  in  a  major  or  minor 
n  Community  Development  should  consult  with  Richard  Franklin,  Acting  Director  of  the  Institute,  relative  to  specially 
lesigned  courses  of  study.  Offices  are  located  in  Anthony    Hall   on   campus. 


ECONOMICS  (ECON) 


105-5 
!05-5 


!06-4 


Survey   of  Economic   Principles  1 

Survey   of  Economic   Principles  2 


Economic    Principles    and    Problems        1 


7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-8:45 


MTuWThF 

M     W     F 

Tu    Th 

Tu    Th 

MTu    ThF 


M214 
M213 
Mill 
M213 
Pill 


Mr.  Wiegand 

Mr.  Wiegand 

Staff 

Staff 

Mr.  Morrison 


107-4 


115-4 
U7-4 


Economics   and    Rusiness   Statistics  1 

Money   and    Ranking   I  1 

Economic  History  of  United  States  1 


7:30-8:45 
7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 
8:55-10:10 


M      W      F 

Tu  Th 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 


M307 
Rar  G 104 
M214 
M214 


Mr.  Rrunhild 
Mr.  Rrunhild 
Mr.  Cochran 
Mr.  Cochran 


490-4 


Workshop   in   Economic   Education  1 

(June  20-July  1) 


8:55-11:35 
1:10-3:50 


MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 


Ag214 
Ag214 


Mr.  Rrunhild 
Mr.  Rrunhild 


.00-4 

•01-1-5 

•99-3-9 


Economic  Seminar 
Economic  Readings 
Thesis 


Cross-listed  with  Secondary  Education  490. 


10:20-11:35 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


M      WThF 


M305a 
Dept  Office 
Dept  Office 


Mr.  Spencer 
Mr.  Edelman 
Mr.  Edelman 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  (ED  AD) 

100-3 

Introduction  to  Education 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  M  118 

T-100-3 

Introduction  to  Education 

2 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 101 

331-3 

American  Public  Education 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 103 

T-331-3 

American  Public  Education 

2 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar M 118 

*355-4 

Philosophy  of  Education 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

A  207 

355-4 

Philosophy  of  Education 

2 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 103 

*355-4 

Philosophy  of  Education 

3 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

A  207 

T-355-4 

Philosophy  of  Education 

4 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 101 

T-355-1 

Philosophy  of  Education 

5 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWTh 

M209 

424-4 

School  Administration 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

M215 

456-4 

School  Supervision 

1 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 103 

460-1 

Curriculum 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 101 

500-4 

Research  Methods 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 115 

500-4 

Research  Methods 

2 

7 

30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 102 

T-500-4 

Research   Methods 

3 

8 

55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 114 

520-4 

Illinois  School  Law 

1 

8 

55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 104 

534-4 

School    Finance 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 104 

554-4 

Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education    1 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 102 

575A^l 

Individual  Research  (Curriculum) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575B-4 

Individual  Research  (Supervision) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575C^ 

Individual  Research  (Buildings) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575D-4 

Individual  Research  (Finance) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575E-4 

Individual  Research  (School  Law) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575F-4 

Individual  Research  (Comparative 
Education) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575G-1 

Individual  Research  (History  of 
Education) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575H-4 

Individual  Research  (Philosophy  of 
Education) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575J-4 

Individual  Research  (Administration) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

575K-1 

Individual  Research  (Elementary 
Administration) 

1 

To  be  arranged 

596-4 

Independent   Investigation 

1 

To  be  arranged 

597-1-3 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

598-1-3 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

599-1-3 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

*  Cross-listed  with  Philosophy. 


EDUCATION  ELEMENTARY  (ED  EL) 

313-4  Children's  Literature  1 

314-4  Elementary  School  Methods  1 

337-4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  1 


415-2  Improvement  of  Instruction   in 

Arithmetic    (June  20-July   1 ) 
433-4  Workshop   in   Elementary  Education 

(July  5-29) 
435-4  Workshop  in  Elementary  School 

Foreign   Languages 

(June  20-July  15) 
441-4  Workshop    in    Teaching    Elementary 

Science    (June   20-July   1) 
441-4  Workshop    in    Teaching  Elementary 

Science    (July  5-29) 
461-4  Elementary  School  Curriculum 


7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 

Bar K 115 
Bar  L 101 
Bar  L 102 

9:00-12:00 

MTuWThF 

Agl66 

8:55-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Agl53 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Wh212 

9:00-12:00 

1:00-4:00 

1:00-4:00 

MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

U  Sch  304 
U  Sch  304 
U  Sch  304 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar K  115 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

EDUCATION  ELEMENTARY  (ED  EL)   (Continued) 

505-4 

Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 103 

Mr.  Brod 

*521-3 

Diagnosis   and    Correction   of 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  K  101  &  102     Mr.  Karlin 

Reading  Disabilities 

542-4 

Language  Arts  in  Elementary  School 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 102 

Mr.  Ragsdale 

543-4 

Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  School 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 101 

Mr.  Randolph 

557-4 

Elementary  Principalship 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 101 

Mr.  Bradfield 

575A-4 

Individual  Research  (Curriculum) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575B-4 

Individual  Research  (Supervision) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

175C-4 

Individual  Research  (Language  Arts) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575D-4 

Individual  Research  (Science) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575E-4 

Individual  Research  (Reading) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

I75F-4 

Individual  Research  (Social  Studies) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575G-4 

Individual  Research  (Elementary 
Education) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575H^l 

Individual  Research  (Arithmetic) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575J-4 

Individual  Research  (Problems  in 
Kindergarten-Primary) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

S75K-4 

Individual  Research  (Elementary 
Administration) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

596-5-9 

Independent  Investigation 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

597-1-3 

Thesis 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

598-1-3 

Thesis 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

599-1-3 

Thesis 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

P  Cross-listed  with  Secondary  Education. 


1'RACTICE 
50b-4-16 
;50c-4-16 
|51a-4-16 
j51a-^16 
i51a-4-16 
J51a^-16 
j51a-t-16 
|51a^i-16 
l51a-4-16 

51b-4-16 
i51b-4-16 
!51b-4-16 

51b-4-16 

Slb-4-16 
|51b-4-16 

51b-4-16 

51c-4-16 
51c^-16 
51c-4-16 
51c-4-16 
|51c-4-16 
ISlc-4-16 
|51c-l-16- 


TEACHING 

Kind.-Pri.  Stud.  Teaching  1 

Kind.-Pri.  Stud.  Teaching  1 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  General  1 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Art  2 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  EMH  3 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Music  4 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.    Educ.  5 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.    Hand.  6 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Spch.  Corr.  7 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  General  1 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Art  2 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  EMH  3 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Music  4 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.    Educ.  5 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.    Hand.  6 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Spch  Corr.  7 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  General  1 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Art  2 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  EMH  3 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Music  4 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.  Educ.  5 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Phys.     Hand.  6 

Elem.  Student  Teaching  Spch.  Corr.  7 


To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 
To  be 


arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 
arranged 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 

Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


EDUCATION  HIGHER  (ED  HI) 

80-4  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States    1         8:55-10:10  M 


81-4 


Current  Problems  in  Higher  Education    1         10:20-11:35 


M 


Th  U  Sch         Mr.  Chambers  and 

(Studio  Theater)     Mr.  Hand 

Th  U  Sch         Mr.  Chambers  and 

(Studio  Theater)     Mr.  Hand 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title                              No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

EDUCATION  SECONDARY  (ED  S) 

310-4 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education          1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  I  102 

Mr.  Fligor 

315-3 

High  School  Methods                                   1 

7:30-8:45 

M      W      F 

Bar K 114 

Mr.  Smith 

315-3 

High  School  Methods                                   2 

8:55-10:10 

M      W      F 

U  Sch  41 

Mr.  Mees 

407^ 

Junior  High  School                                       1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 114 

Mr.  Edwards 

*422-l 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  the                1 
Secondary   School 

7:30-8:45 

TuWThF 

Bar  L 104 

Mr.  Orton 

450-4 

Field  Training  in  Community                    1 
Development  Methods 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Franklin 

**490-4 

Economic    Education    Workshop               1 

8:55-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Ag214 

Mr.  Ogle  and 

(June  20-JuIy  1) 

1:10-3:50 

MTuWThF 

Ag214 

Mr.  Brunhild 

508-4 

Trends  in  Secondary  Education                1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar  L 101 

Mr.  Samford 

***521-3 

Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading      1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  K  101  &  102     Mr.  Karlin 

Disabilities  I 

550-4 

Core   Curriculum   in   Secondary                 1 
Schools 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

Bar K 114 

Mr.  Fligor 

564-4 

High  School  Principal                                    1 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWTh 

A  106 

Mr.  Dvkehouse 

575A^l 

Individual  Research  (Curriculum)              1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575B^l 

Individual  Research  (Supervision)              1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575C-4 

Individual  Research  (Language  Arts)         1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575D-4 

Individual  Research  (Science)                     1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575E-4 

Individual  Research  (Reading)                    1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575F-4 

Individual  Research  (Social  Studies)          1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575G-4 

Individual  Research  (Secondary)                1 
Education) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575H-4 

Individual  Research  (Higher                       1 
Education) 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

575J-4 

Individual  Research  (Junior  College)          1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

596-5-9 

Independent   Investigation                            1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

597-1-3 

Thesis                                                            1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

598-1-3 

Thesis                                                                1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

599-1-3 

Thesis                                                                1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

600-1-48 

Dissertation                                                      1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

*  Cross-listed  with  Guidance. 

**  Cross-listed  with   Economics 

***  Cross-listed  with  Elementary  Education. 


PRACTICE 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a^-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a^l-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a^t-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 

352a^-16 

352a^-16 

352a-4-16 

352a-4-16 


TEACHING 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 


Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 


Agriculture 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Art 

2 

To  be  arranged 

Biology 

3 

To  be  arranged 

Business 

4 

To  be  arranged 

Chemistry 

5 

To  be  arranged 

Economics 

6 

To  be  arranged 

English 

7 

To  be  arranged 

Foreign    Lang. 

8 

To  be  arranged 

General   Sci. 

9 

To  be  arranged 

Geography 

10 

To  be  arranged 

Government 

11 

To  be  arranged 

Health    Educ. 

12 

To  be  arranged 

History 

13 

To  be  arranged 

Home   Econ. 

14 

To  be  arranged 

Ind.  Educ. 

15 

To  be  arranged 

Journalism 

16 

To  be  arranged 

Mathematics 

17 

To  be  arranged 

Music 

18 

To  be  arranged 

Phys.    Educ. 

19 

To  be  arranged 

Physics 

20 

To  be  arranged 

Sociology 

21 

To  be  arranged 

Social    Studies 

22 

To  be  arranged 

Speech 

23 

To  be  arranged 

Lib.  Service 

24 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 
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Descriptive  Title 


Sect. 

No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


Instructor 


EDUCATION  SECONDARY  (ED  S)   (Continued) 

PRACTICE    TEACHING    (Continued) 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Agriculture  1  To  l>e  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Art  2  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Biology  3  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Business  4  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Chemistry  5  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Economics  6  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  English  7  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Foreign    Lang.  8  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  General   Sci.  9  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Geography  10  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Government  11  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Health    Educ.  12  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  History  13  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Home   Econ.  14  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Ind.    Educ.  15  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Journalism  16  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Mathematics  17  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Music  18  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Phys.    Educ.  19  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Physics  20  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Sociology  21  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Social   Studies  22  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Speech  23  To  be  arranged 

Sec.  Student  Teaching  Lib.    Service  24  To  be  arranged 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 
Sec.  Student 


ENGLISH  (ENG) 

01-3  Composition 

02-3  Composition 


Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 
Teaching 


Agriculture 

Art 

Biology 

Business 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

Foreign    Lang. 

General   Sci. 

Geography 

Government 

Health    Educ. 

History 

Home   Econ. 

Ind.  Educ. 

Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music 

Phys.    Educ. 

Physics 

Sociology 

Social    Studies 

Speech 

Lib.  Service 


Composition 
Composition 
Composition 
Composition 


Introduction  to  Poetry 
Introduction  to  Poetry 
Introduction  to  Poetry 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


1 

7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

M305a 

Staff 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

M305 

Staff 

7:30-8:45 

F 

M308 

Staff 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M 

WTh 

M308 

Staff 

2 

10:20-11:35 

M 

W 

F 

M306a 

Staff 

3 

11:45-1:00 

M 

W 

F 

M306 

Staff 

4 

1:10-2:25 

M 

W 

F 

M306 

Staff 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M 

W 

F 

M301 

Staff 

2 

11:45-1:00 

M 

W 

F 

M301 

Staff 

3 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    Th 

M306a 

Staff 
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Course  No. 


Descriptive   Title 


Sect.  Time 

No.  Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


ENGLISH  (ENG)  (Continued) 

206-3  Introduction  to  Drama 


206-3 

209-3 

T-209-3 

209-3 

209-3 

T-209-3 

211-3 
T-211-3 

211-3 

211-3 

211-3 

212-3 

212-3 

212-3 

212-3 

T-212-3 

212-3 


300-4 
309-4 
310-4 
317^1 
320-4 
391-3 
391-3 
391-3 

391-3 
391-3 
T-391-3 
T-391-3 


405-1 
463-4 
468-4 
486-2 

487-2 


*  499-2-6 


508-4 
524-4 


Introduction  to  Drama 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 

Introduction  to  Fiction 

Introduction  to  Fiction 


Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 


to  Fiction 
to  Fiction 
to  Fiction 

to  Modern  Literature 

to  Modern  Literature 

to  Modern  Literature 

to  Modern  Literature 

to  Modern  Literature 

to  Modern  Literature 


Principles  of  Grammar 
American    Literature   to    1860 
American   Literature   Since    1860 
English   Literature   After   1750 
English  Romantic  Poetry 
Usage  in  English 
Usage  in  English 
Usage  in  English 

Usage  in  English 

Usage  in  English 

Usage  in  English 

Usage  in  English 


Modern    American   Poetry 
Modern  British  Drama 
Aesthetics  of  Literature  _* 

Classroom  Methods:   Techniques  for 

High  School  English   (June  6-10) 
Classroom  Methods:   Techniques  for 

Junior  High  School   English 

(June   13-17) 


Readings  in  English 


Rise  of  Realism  in  American  Fiction 
Individual  English  Writers: 

George    Moore 
The   Restoration   and   Eighteenth 

Century  Drama 
Thesis 


561-4 

599-2-9  Thesis  1         To  be  arranged 

May  be  taken  only  by  special  permission  of  English  department  chairman 


1 

8 

55-10:10 

Tu     Th 

M301 

8 

55-10:10 

F 

M302 

2 

1 

10-2:25 

Tu     ThF 

M305 

1 

7 

30-8:45 

M     WTh 

M306 

2 

8 

55-10:10 

M     W     F 

M306a 

3 

10:20-11:35 

M     WTh 

M305 

4 

11:45-1:00 

M     W      F 

M104 

5 

1:10-2:25 

M 

M305 

1:10-2:25 

W     F 

M302 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu    Th 

M306a 

2 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

M302 

7:30-8:45 

F 

M306a 

3 

10:20-11:35 

MTu    Th 

M301 

4 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    Th 

M305a 

5 

1 

10-2:25 

MTu    Th 

M302 

1 

7 

30-8:45 

M     W     F 

M302 

2 

8 

55-10:10 

MTu    Th 

M302 

3 

8 

55-10:10 

MTu    Th 

M305a 

4 

10:20-11:35 

M     W      F 

M302 

5 

10:20-11:35 

M     W     F 

M308 

6 

1:10-2:25 

MTu    Th 

M301 

1:10-2:25 

MTuW      F 

M104 

1:10-2:25 

MTu    ThF 

M306a 

8:55-10:10 

MTu    ThF 

M305 

7:30-8:45 

MTu    ThF 

M301 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

M305 

7:30-8:45 

M     W      F 

M305 

2 

8:55-10:10 

M     W     F 

H  Ec  118 

3 

10:20-11:35 

Tu    Th 

M302 

10:20-11:35 

F 

M305 

4 

10:20-11:35 

MTu    Th 

M306 

5 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    Th 

M302 

6 

11:45-1:00 

M     W      F 

M308 

7 

1:10-2:25 

TuW      F 

M305a 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTu    ThF 

H  Ec  122 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTu    ThF 

H  Ec  306 

J 

7:00-9:15  p.m. 

M     W 

M104 

1 

8:30-12:00 

MTuWThF 

Lib  Aud 

1:00-3:30 

MTuWThF 

Lib  Aud 

1 

8:30-12:00 

MTuWThF 

Lib  Aud 

1:00-3:30 

MTuWThF 

Lib  Aud 

1 

To  be  arranged 

1 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

H  Ec  122 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTu    ThF 

HEcll8 

1 

1 

10-2:25 

MTu    ThF 

H  Ec  122 

Mrs.  Wi 


FOOD  and  NUTRITION  (F  &  N) 

247-2  The  School  Lunch  Program 

(June  20-June  24) 


1         9:00-12:00 
1:00-4:00 


MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 


H  Ec  306 
H  Ec  306 


371-6 


Field   Experience 


To  be  arranged 
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iourse  No. 


Descriptive  Title 


Sect.  Time 

No.  Meets 


Bldg.  No. 
Days  Room  No.  Instructor 


FOOD  and  NUTRITION  (F  &  N)    (Continued) 

181^  Readings   in   Nutrition  1         1:10-3:50 

(June  20-JuIy  15) 


MTu     ThF        HEc214  Miss  Wharton 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (FR)   (GER)   (SPAN) 

35-4  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  1         7:30-11:35 

Foreign    Language    Instruction 
(June  20-July  15) 


■RENCH 
100-2 


Seminar  in   Contemporary   French  1         To  be  arranged 

Literature 


MTuWThF        Wh  212         Mr.  Hartwig  and 
Staff 


Miss  Peacock 


German 

103—3  Elementary  Course 


1         11:45-1:00 


M      W      F        Wh212 


Staff 


PANISH 

40-3  The   Golden  Age    (The   Dramatists) 

Study  Tour  of  Mexico   (To  meet  on 
campus  for  first  two  weeks) 


60-8 


1         1:10-2:25 
1         7:30-11:35 


M     W      F        Wh214 
MTuWThF        Wh214 


Mr.  Davis 
Mr.  Davis 


ORESTRY  (FOR) 

90-1-8  Special  Problems  in   Forestry 


1         To  be  arranged 


Staff 


GEOGRAPHY  (GEOG) 

00-5  Geography  of  Man 

00-5  Geography  of  Man 

00-5  Geography  of  Man 

00-5  Geography  of  Man 

01-5  Physical  Geography 


21-4 


11-5  Economic   Geography   for   Business  1 

Students 


10-4  Meteorology  1 

14-4  Geography  of  Anglo-America  1 

24-4  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  1 

24-4  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  2 

24-4  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  3 


10-1-4  Readings   in   Geography  1 

14-4  Political    Geography  1 

55-4  Workshop  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  1 

America  (July  11-August  5) 


Seminar  in  Economic  Geography:  1 
Urban  Transportation 

50-1-4  Independent  Study  in  Geography  1 

W-l-4  Thesis  1 


11:45-1:00 

8:55-10:10 

11:45-1:00 

10:20-11:35 

11:45-1:00 

11:45-1:00 

11:45-1:00 

11:45-1:00 

7:30-8:45 


7:30-8:45 


8:55-10:10 
10:20-11:35 
7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 
To  be  arranged 


To  be  arranged 

10:20-11:35 

8:55-11:35 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


M      W      F  Browne  Aud  Mr.  Tyson 

Tu     Th  Agl54  Staff 

M      W      F  Browne  Aud  Mr.  Tyson 

Tu     Th  Agl54  Staff 

M      W      F  Browne  Aud  Mr.  Tyson 

Tu     Th  Agl54  Staff 

M      W      F  Browne  Aud  Mr.  Tyson 

Tu     Th  Agl44  Staff 

MTuWThF  Ag  144  Staff 


MTuWThF        Ag214 


Staff 


MTu     ThF        Ag  144  Mr.  Cunningham 

MTu     ThF        Agl48  Staff 

MTu     ThF        Agl54  Staff 

MTu     ThF        Agl44  Staff 

Grassy  Lake  Camp  Staff 


Mr.  Cunningham 
MTu     ThF        Agl46  Mr.Velikonja 

MTuWThF        Ag  214  Miss  Krause 


Agl48 


Mr.  Thomas 


Staff 
Staff 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive  Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

GEOLOGY  (GEOL) 

100-4 

Principles  of  Geology 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M      W      F 

Agl74 

Staff 

7:30-10:10 

Tu 

Agl74 

Staff 

100-4 

Principles  of-  Geology 

2 

8:55-10:10 

M     W      F 

Agl74 

Staff 

7:30-10:10 

Th 

Agl74 

Staff 

350-9 

Field  Geology 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Little  Grassy 
Field  Camp 

Mr.  Amos 

440-1-4 

Independent   Study 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

450-9 

Field   Geology 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Little  Grassy 
Field  Camp 

Mr.  Amos 

541-1-4  Research 

599-1-9  Thesis 


GOVERNMENT  (GOVT) 

101-5 
101-5 
101-5 
101-5 
101-5 


Problems  of  American  Democracy 
Problems  of  American  Democracy 
Problems  of  American  Democracy' 
Problems  of  American  Democracy 
Problems  of  American  Democracy 


231-5 


300-4 

315-3 

321-1-6 

330-2 

370-3 


415-3 
454-8 
T-455-4 

458-4 

466-3 


520-4 

521-1-6 

530-1-8 

595-2-4 

599-2-9 


600-4-12 


American    National    Government 


American  Government 
Administration  of  Justice 
Readings  in   Government 
Illinois  Government 
International  Relations 


Political   Behavior 

Development  of  German   Democracy 

Major  Governments  of  Western  and 

Central    Europe 
Governments  and  Politics  of 

South  East  Asia 
State   Governments 


Seminar  American   Foreigi 
Readings    in    Government 
Internship  in  Public  Affair 
Individual  Research 
Thesis 


Dissertation 


Policy 


GUIDANCE   (GUID) 

305-4  Educational  Psychology 

305—4  Educational  Psychology 

T-305-4  Educational  Psychology 

T-305-4  Educational  Psychology 


1         To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

11:45-1:00 

1:10-2:25 


MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 


1         7:30-8:45 


11:45-1:00 
8:55-10:10 
To  be  arranged 
7:30-8:45 
7:30-8:45 


11:45-1:00 
To  be  arranged 
1:10-3:50 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 


1:10-3:50 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


Tu     Th 


1         To  be  arranged 


M201 
M201 
M201 
M201 
M201 


MTuWThF        M  202 


MTuWTh  M 102 

MTu         F        M 102 


M  F        M 102 

TuWTh  M 102 


MTu     Th  M  202 

M     W  M  202 

MTuWTh  M  202 

M         ThF  M  202 


M202 


1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu     ThF 

Agll6 

2 

8:55-10:10 

M     WThF 

Agll6 

3 

10:20-11:35 

TuWThF 

Ag216 

4 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

Agl46 
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bourse  No. 


Descriptive   Title 


Sect. 
No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


Instructor 


GUIDANCE  (GUID)  (Continued) 

Mental  Hygiene 
Mental  Hygiene 
Educational  Statistics 
Educational  Measurements  I 
Educational  Measurements  I 
Educational  Measurements  I 
Educational  Measurements  I 
Basic  Principles  of  Guidance 
Basic  Principles  of  Guidance 
Seminar  on  a  Selected  Topic 

(June  20-July  1) 
Seminar  on  a  Selected  Topic 

(July   11-August   19) 


'412-4 

'T-412-4 

120-4 

122-4 

(122^1 

T-422-4 

f-422-4 

J42-4 

1M42-4 

Bl-4 

181-6 


.01-2-6 
11-4 

15-4 
120-4 
22-4 

2^4 
37-4 
*541-4 

143-4 
45A^1 
(62A-4 
174-2-12 

175A-2-4 

176-4 
99-5-9 


Special  Research  Problem 
Educational  Implications  of 

Learning  Theories 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 
Advanced    Educational   Statistics 
Educational   Measurements  II 
School  Behavior  Problems 
Counseling  Theory  and   Practice  I 
Occupational   Information  and 

Guidance 
Guidance   Through   Groups 
Seminar:    Problems  in   Guidance 
Child    Development    in    Education 
Supervised   Experience   in 

Rehabilitation 
Practicum   in   Rehabilitation: 

Counseling 
Practicum  in  School  Personnel  Work 
Thesis 


Cross-listed  with  Psychology  432. 
'Cross-listed  with  Industrial   Education. 


IEALTH  EDUCATION  (H  ED) 


100-4 

Healthful  Living 

,00-4 

Healthful  Living 

00-4 

Healthful  Living 

-100-4 

Healthful  Living 

.-100-4 

Healthful  Living 

1-100-4 

Healthful  Living 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

LS  323 

Mr.  Kelley 

2 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Ag218 

Staff 

1 

10:20-11:35 

TuWThF 

LSG-16 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick 

1 

7:30-8:45 

TuWThF 

Bar  L 104 

Mr.  Orion 

2 

8:55-10:10 

TuWThF 

Agl46 

Mr.  Orton 

3 

10:20-11:35 

TuWThF 

Agl50 

Staff 

4 

11:45-1:00 

MTuW     F 

Agl48 

Staff 

1 

8:55-10:10 

TuWThF 

Agl50 

Mr.  Gardner 

2 

11:45-1:00 

M     WThF 

Agl50 

Staff 

1 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Woody  Hall 

Mr.  Renzaglia 

1:10-3:50 

MTuWThF 

Woody  Hal' 

Mr.  Renzaglia 

2 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Woody  Hall 

Mr.  Viecelli 

1:10-3:50 

MTuWThF 

Woody  Hall 

Mr.  Viecelli 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Phelps 

10:20-11:35 

TuWThF 

Agl80 

Mr.  Skinner 

1:10-3:50 

M     W 

Agl46 

Mr.  Skinner 

8:55-10:10 

TuWThF 

Agl80 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick 

7:30-8:45 

MTu    ThF 

Agl50 

Mr.  Russell 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

M215 

Mr.  Thalman 

1:10-3:50 

M     W 

Agl80 

Mr.  Meek 

2:35-3:50 

MTuWTh 

Agll6 

Mr.  Ramp 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Agl80 

Mr.  Phelps 

1:10-3:50 

Tu    Th 

Agl46 

Mr.  Meek 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

LS  G-16 

Mr.  Lee 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Shafter 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Doleys 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  DeWeese 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick 

7:30-8:45 

7:30-8:45 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

11:45-1:00 

10:20-11:35 


MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTu    ThF 
MTu    ThF 
MTu    ThF 


Har  101 
Gym  204 
L  Grassy 
Har  101 
Har  101 
Har 101 


Mr.  Richardson 

Mr.  Casey 

Mrs.  Harris 

Miss  Phillips 

Miss  Phillips 

Miss  Denny 


05-4 


I02S-4 
13S-4 
23S-4 

34-4 
34-4 
50-4 


13S-4 
50-4 


Principles  and  Foundations 
of   Health    Education 


Driver  Education 

Introduction    to    Safety    Education 

Methods   and   Materials   in   Safety 

Education 
First  Aid 
First  Aid 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary 

School  Health   Education 


Methods  and  Materials  in  1 

Driver   Education 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary       1 

School  Health  Education 


10:20-11:35 


8:55-10:10 

1:10-2:25 

7:30-8:45 

1:10-2:25 

7:30-8:45 
8:55-10:10 


10:20-11:35 
11:45-1:00 


MTuWTh 


MTu  ThF 
MTu  ThF 
MTu     ThF 

MTu    ThF 

MTuWTh 

MTuWTh 


MTu    ThF 
MTuWTh 


Gym  204         Mr.  Richardson 


105  E  Grand 
105  E  Grand 
105  E  Grand 

Gym  203 
L  Grassy 
Gym  203 


105  E  Grand 
Gym  203 


Mr.  Aaron 

Mr.  Aaron 

Mr.  Bridges 

Mr.  Bridges 
Mr.  Ludden 
Miss  Phillips 


Mr.  Bridges 
Mr.  Casey 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive  Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  (H  ED)    (Continued) 

461-4 

Workshop    in    Health    Education 
(June  20-July  15) 

1 

1:00-4:30 

MTuWThF 

M210 

Mr.  Grissom 

462-4 

Workshop    in    Health    Education 
(June  20-July  15) 

1 

1:00-4:30 

MTuWThF 

M210 

Mr.  Grissom 

463-4 

Workshop    in    Health    Education 
(June  20-July  15) 

1 

1:00-1:30 

MTuWThF 

M210 

Mr.  Grissom 

471-4 

Organization   and   Administration   of 
the   School   Health   Program 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     WThF 

M104 

Mr.  LeFevre 

511-5 

Practicum    in    Health    Education 

1 

11:00-12:00 

MTuWThF 

MHO 

Mr.  Grissom 

(June  20-July  22) 

1:00-4:30 

MTuWThF 

MHO 

Mr.  Grissom 

520-2-6 

Special  Projects  in  Health  Education 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Boydston 

525S^ 

Organization,    Administration,    and 

1 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

105  E  Grand 

Mr.  Aaron 

Supervision  of  Safety  Education 


HISTORY  (HIST) 

101-3  Survey  of  World  Civilization 


* 201-5  U.S.  History  to  1865  1 

201 A-0  (Discussion  Group)  1 

201 A-0  (Discussion  Group)  2 

201  A-0  (Discussion  Group)  3 

201  A-0  (Discussion  Group)  4 

*202-5  U.S.  History  Since   1865  1 

202A-0  (Discussion  Group)  1 

202 A-fl  (Discussion  Group)  2 

202A-0  (Discussion  Group)  3 

202A-0  (Discussion  Group)  4 


308-3  History  of  Illinois 

370-3  The  Far  East  to  1912 

372-4  The  History  of  Russia 


410-2-5  Special   Readings  in  History 

416-3  Age  of  The  Reformation  1 

420-3  The  French  Revolution  1 

449-3  Development  of  Afro-Asian  1 

Nationalism 
452-3  Historical   Research   and  Thesis  1 

Writing 


500-3  Seminar  1 

510-2-5  Readings  in  History  1 

590-1-6  Individual  Research  1 

599-3-9  Thesis  1 


8:55-10:10 


7:30-8:45 

11:45-1:00 

7:30-8:45 

10:20-11:35 

1:10-2:25 

1:10-2:25 

8:55-10:10 

11:45-1:00 

2:35-3:50 

2:35-3:50 


1  8:55-10:10 
1  10:20-11:35 
1         8:55-10:10 


1         To  be  arranged 


11:45-1:00 

2:35-3:50 

7:30-8:45 

10:20-11:35 


8:55-10:10 
10:20-11:35 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


M      W      F        M206 


MTuWTh 
Th 


MTuWTh 


M      W 
TuW 

M     W 


Mr.  Boren 


Jrowne  Aud  Mr.  Rothenberg 


M209 

M209 

M206 

M209 

Browne  Aud 

M209 

M209 

M209 

M209 


TuWTh  M  209 

MTu     Th  M206 

TuWThF        M312 


M206 
M206 
M206 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Mr.  Briggs 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Mr.  Wright 
Mr.  Kuo 
Mr.  Kuo 


Staff 

Mr.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  Kuo 


M      W      F        M209 


^History  201  and  202  are  each  taught  in  large  Lecture  Sections  meeting  4  times  a 
cussion  Groups  meeting  once  a  week.  It  is  essential  that  each  student  register 
202A) 


Mr. 


Mr.  Briggs 

Mr.  Briggs 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 


week  and  in  a  number  of  small  Dis- 
for    a    Discussion    Group    (201 A   or 


M206 
M209 


HOME  and  FAMILY  (H  &  F) 

341-4  Consumer    Problems 


480-4  Special    Problems    in    Child 

Development    (June  20-July   15) 


1         10:20-11:35  MTu     ThF        H  Ec  122  Mrs.  Quigleyj 

1         8:55-11:35  MTu     ThF        H  Ec  114  Mr.  Blum 
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Sect.  Time 

No.  Meets 


Bldg.  No. 
Days  Room  No.  Instructor 


HOME    and    FAMILY     (H  &  F)    (continued) 

1550— 4  Advanced  Home  Management  1         8:55-11:35 

(July  18-August  12) 


MTu     ThF        HEcl20  Miss  Johnston 


(HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  (H  E  ED) 

371-6  Field   Experience 


U5-1 


Introduction    to   Graduate   Study 


500-4  Research    Methods 

515—4  Seminar  in   Home  Economics 

Education    (June  20-July  15) 


To  be  arranged 

Staff 

8:55-10:10 

W 

H  Ec  120 

Miss  Fults 

7:30-8:45 

MTu     ThF 

HEcl20 

Miss  Fults 

8:55-11:35 

MTu     ThF 

H  Ec  120 

Miss  Fults 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  (I  ED) 

'l  12-4  Basic   Woodwork 

22-4  Machine    Shop    I 


112-4 


103-4 

19-3 

22-4 
25-4 
60-4 
65-4 


30-2-6 
•8(M 


92-4 

•95-4 


00-2-4 
541-4 
60-2-8 


Machine  Woodworking 

Construction   Methods  for  Primary 

Teachers 
Diversified   Crafts   for  Teachers   and 

Recreation   Leaders 
Diversified   Crafts  for  Teachers  and 

Recreation   Leaders 
Industrial    Internship 
Machine    Shop   III 
Advanced  Machine  Shop 
Special  Advanced  Machine  Shop 
Industrial   Safety 

Special  Problems  in  Arts  and  Industry 

Problems  of  Elementary  Industrial 

Education 
School  Shop   Planning 
Occupational    Analysis 

Special   Investigation   in   Industrial 

Education 
Occupational   Information   and 

Guidance 
New   Developments  in  Industrial 

Education 
Research  in  Industrial  Education 
Thesis 


90-3-6 
99-1-9 

Cross-listed  with  Guidance  541 


NSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  (I  M) 

4  School  Library  Technical  Processes 

05-4  Library  Materials   for   Children 

17-4  Audio-Visual   Methods  in   Education 

20-4  Library   Activities 

45-4  Teacher-Made    Methods 

(June  20-July  15) 


7:30-10:10  MTu     ThF        Bar  D  102  Mr.  Rock 

10:20-1:00  MTu     ThF        Bar  D  109  Mr.  Olsen 


7:30-10:10 


MTu     ThF        Bar  D  102 


Mr.  Rock 


8:55-11:35  MTu     ThF        Bar  DUO  Mr.  Shake 

11:45-2:25  MTuWTh  Bar  D 110  Mr.  Pollock 


To  be  arranged 

L  Grassy 

Mr.  Jenkins 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Ramp 

7:30-10:10 

MTu 

ThF 

Bar  D  109 

Mr.  Schroeder 

7:30-10:10 

MTu 

ThF 

Bar  D 109 

Mr.  Schroeder 

7:30-10:10 

MTu 

ThF 

Bar  D 109 

Mr.  Schroeder 

1:10-2:25 

MTu 

ThF 

P204 

Mr.  Johnson 

To  be  arranged 

(By   permit  of   instructor) 

7:30-8:45  MTu     ThF 


Mr.  Gallington 
Bar  D  110  Mr.  Bunten 


8:55-10:10  MTu     ThF        Bar  E  110  Mr.  Erickson 

10:20-11:35  MTu     ThF        Bar  E  110  Mr.  Ramp 


To  be  arranged 

2:35-3:50  MTuWTh 


10:20-11:35  MTuWThF 

1:10-2:25  MTuWThF 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


Mr.  Gallington 

116 

Mr.  Ramp 

116 
116 

Staff 

Staff 

Mr.  Gallington 

Mr.  Gallington 

1         11:45-1:00 

MTuWTh 

Lib  112 

Mr.  Evans 

1         7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Lib  112 

Miss  Fletcher 

1        8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Lib  112 

Mr.  Evans 

1         10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Lib  112 

Miss  Fletcher 

1         1:10-3:50 

MTuWThF 

Lib  112 

Mr.  Rust 
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JOURNALISM  (JRNL) 

201-3  Newswriting  and  Editing  I 

202-3  Newswriting  and  Editing  II 

260A-3  Beginning  Photography 


260A-3 


Beginning  Photography 


331-3  Public  Relations 

390-3  Advanced   Reporting 


421-4 


School    Publications 


533-1-3  Research    Problems 

599-1-8  Thesis 


8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 


1         7:30-8:45 
1         10:20-11:35 


1         10:20-11:35 


1         To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
M     W      F 
M     W 
M     W      F 
Tu    Th 


J  Bar 
J  Bar 
Bar  F 100 
Photo  House 
Bar  F 100 
Photo  House 


J  Bar 
J  Bar 


Mr.  Clayton 
Mr.  Clayton 
Mr.  England 
Mr.  England 
Mr.  England 
Mr.  England 


Mr.  Long 
Mr.  Clayt 


M      W      F        J  Bar 


Mr.  Rice 


Mr.  Long 
Mr.  Long 


LABOR  INSTITUTE  (LI) 

Students  interested  in  courses  in  this  field  should  contact  Mr.  John  M.  McDermott,  Director  of  the  Institute.  Offices  are 
located  at  403  W.  Mill. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  (LAI) 

A  special  program  of  Latin  American  Studies,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  is  offered  by  the  Latin  American  Institute.  Students  interested  should  consult  with  Dr.  A.  W.  Bork,  Director, 
or  Prof.   B.   C.   Hedrick.  Assistant  Director,   Latin   American  Institute,  907  S.  Lewis. 


MANAGEMENT  (MGT) 

170-4  Introduction   to   Busir 


271^ 

Business   Writing 

320-5 

Corporation   Finance 

340-4 

Business   Organization    and 

Management 

365-2-14 

Small    Business    Management 

Internship  II 

380-4 

Production    Management 

38^4 

Personnel  Management 

501-2-5 

Individual    Research   in   Business 

Administration 

599-2-9 

Thesis 

MARKETING  (MKTG) 


330-5 
332-4 
337-4 
349-3 


438-4 


Marketing  Principles  and  Practices 
Store   Management 
Salesmanship 
Wholesaling 


Sales  Management 


7:30-8:45 
7:30-8:45 


10:20-11:35 
8:55-10:10 

To  be  arranged 

7:30-8:45 
11:45-1:00 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


1  10:20-11:35 

1  8:55-10:10 

1  11:45-1:00 

1  7:30-8:45 


TuWThF       M  213 
TuWThF        Agl53 


MTuWThF        M  207 
MTu    ThF        Ag216 


M     WThF        Ag  216 
TuWThF        Ag  153 


10:20-11:35 


MTuWThF 
TuWThF 
TuWThF 

M     W      F 


MTuWTh 


M102 
M207 
M207 
M207 


M104 


Mr.  Kovarsky 
Mr.  Dandeneau 


Mr.  Hong 

Mr.  Douglas  | 

Mr.  Bedwell 

Mr.  Stamberg 
Mr.  Douglas 


Mr.  Hong 
Mr.  Kovarsky 


Mr.  Rosenbarger| 

Mr.  Rosenbarger 

Mr.  Thornberry| 

Mr.  Benson 


Mr.  Hoffman 
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MARKETING   (MKTG)    (Continued) 

500-2-5  Readings  1  To  be  arranged 

501-2-5  Individual  Research  1  To  be  arranged 

595-3  Seminar  1  To  be  arranged 

599-1-9  Thesis  1  To  be  arranged 


Staff 

Mr.  Hoffman 

Mr.  Benson 

Mr.  Hoffman 


MATHEMATICS   (MATH) 


106a-4 

General  Math  I                                              1 

7:30-8:45 

M      WThF 

M310 

Staff 

106a^ 

General  Math  I                                             2 

10:20-11:35 

MTu     ThF 

M314 

Staff 

T-106a-4 

General  Math  I                                              c 

11:45-1:00 

MTuW      F 

M112 

Staff 

106a-4 

General  Math  I                                             4 

1:10-2:25 

MTuW      F 

M311 

Staff 

106c^ 

General  Math  I   (Pre-111)                           1 

8:55-10:10 

M     WThF 

M314 

Staff 

T-107a-4 

General  Math  II                                          1 

1:10-2:25 

MTuW      F 

M112 

Staff 

I07a-4 

General  Math  II                                            2 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

Mill 

Mr.  Boen 

11 1-5 

Elementary  Analysis  I                                  ] 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWThF 

M310 

Staff 

111^5 

Elementary  Analysis  I                                  2 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWThF 

M314 

Miss  Moore 

112-5 

Elementary  Analysis  II                                ] 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWThF 

M104 

Mr.  Slechticky 

112-5 

Elementary  Analysis  II                                2 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWThF 

M310 

Staff 

113-5 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  I          ] 

11:45-1:00 

MTuWThF 

M311 

Mr.  Wilson 

r-113-5 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  I          2 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 

M102 

Staff 

>10-4 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics      ] 

7:30-8:45 

M     WThF 

M314 

Mr.  Fulkerson 

>km 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics      2 

10:20-11:35 

MTuW      F 

Mill 

Mr.  Hall 

220-4 

Elementary  Statistics                                    ] 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWThF 

M309 

Mr.  Black 

>20-4 

Elementary  Statistics                                    2 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 

M309 

Staff 

>51^1 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  II              1 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

M309 

Mr.  Skalsky 

!52-4 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  III           ] 

10:20-11:35 

MTu    ThF 

M310 

Mr.  Rodabaugh 

153-4 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  IV             ] 

8:55-10:10 

MTu    ThF 

M306 

Staff 

L33-3 

Theory  of  Point  Sets                                    ] 

8:55-10:10 

M     W     F 

Mill 

Mr.  Boen 

40-4 

Modern   Algebra  for  Teachers                  ] 

7:30-8:45 

M     W     F 

M311 

Staff 

(National    Science    Foundation) 

1:10-2:25 

M     W     F 

M310 

Staff 

40-4 

Modern   Algebra  for   Teachers                  2 

10:20-11:35 

M     W      F 

M311 

Staff 

(National    Science    Foundation) 

8:55-10:10 

Tu    Th 

M311 

Staff 

60-4 

Modern   Geometry                                         ] 

1:10-2:25 

MTuW     F 

Mill 

Mr.  Hall 

41-4 

Sets   and   Probability                                    ] 

7:30-8:45 

M     W     F 

Mill 

Miss  Moore 

(National    Science    Foundation) 

1:10-2:25 

M     W     F 

M314 

Staff 

42-4 

Elementary    Functions    from    an               ] 

10:20-11:35 

M     W     F 

M309 

Mr.  Kenner 

Advanced  Standpoint 

8:55-10:50 

Tu    Th 

M309 

Staff 

(National    Science    Foundation) 

50E-2 

Seminar   in    Mathematics    Education        ] 
(National    Science    Foundation) 

1:10-3:50 

Tu 

M314 

Mr.  Small 

50E-2 

Seminar   in    Mathematics   Education        2 
(National    Science    Foundation) 

1:10-3:50 

Th 

M314 

Mr.  Small 

95A-2^i 

Special  Project  in  Algebra                         ] 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

J95B-2-4 

Special  Project  in  Geometry                      ] 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

j95C-2-4 

Special  Project  in  Analysis                         ] 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

J95D-2-4 

Special  Project  in  Probability  and           1 
Statistics 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

95E-2-4 

Special  Project  in  Mathematics                 ] 
Education 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

99-2-6 

Thesis  in  Mathematics                                 ] 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

MICROBIOLOGY  (MICR) 

Research  1 

Readings  in  Microbiology  1 

Microbiology  for  High  School  Teachers  1 

(National    Science    Foundation)  1 


50-4 


To  be  arranged 

Staff 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

7:30-8:45 

Tu     Th 

LSG-16 

Staff 

7:30-10:10 

W     F 

LSG-6 

Staff 
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MICROBIOLOGY  (MICR)   (Continued) 

552-1  Seminar  in  Biological  Science  for  High    1         1:10-2:25  M 

School  Teachers 

(National    Science    Foundation) 
599-3-9  Thesis  1         To  be  arranged 


LS  G-16 


Staff 
Staff 


MUSIC  (MUS) 


001-1 

Band 

002-1 

Chorus 

003-1 

Orchestra 

010A-1 

Class  Violin 

010B-1 

Class  Viola 

010C-1 

Class  Cello 

010D-1 

Class  Double  Bass 

011-2-4 

Private  Violin 

013-2-4 

Private  Cello 

020B-1 

Class  Oboe 

020C-1 

Class  Clarinet 

020D-1 

Class  Bassoon 

020E-1 

Class  Saxophone 

021-2-4 

Private  Flute 

022-1^ 

Private  Oboe 

024-1-4 

Private  Bassoon 

031-2-4 

Private  Percussion 

040-1 

Class  Piano 

041-2-4 

Private  Piano 

041-2-4 

Private  Piano 

041-2^ 

Private  Piano 

050A-1 

Class  French  Horn 

050B-1 

Class  Trumpet 

050C-1 

Class  Trombone 

050D-1 

Class  Tuba 

050E-1 

Class  Baritone 

051-1-4 

Private  French  Horn 

052-1-4 

Private  Trumpet 

060-1 

Class  Voice 

061-2-4 

Private  Voice 

071-2-4 

Private  Organ 

1         1:10-2:25 

Tu     Th 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Olsson 

1         1:10-2:25 

W 

F 

Algll5 

Mr.  C.  Taylor 

1         1:10-2:25 

M 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

7:00-9:30  p.m. 

T 

u 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

Aud  111 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

Aud  111 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

Aud  111 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

Aud  111 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg219 

Mr.  Wharton 

1         To  be  arranged 

Aud  111 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

1        8:55-10:10 

M 

W 

F 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1        8:55-10:10 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1        8:55-10:10 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1        8:55-10:10 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  233 

Mr.  Bottje 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  231 

Mr.  Forman 

1         To  be  arranged 

Aud  204 

Mr.  Canedy 

1        8:55-10:10 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  301 

Mr.  Wharton 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  245 

Mr.  Denker 

2         To  be  arranged 

Alg  247 

Mr.  Barwick 

3         To  be  arranged 

Alg  244 

Mr.  Mueller 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  204 

Mr.  Olsson 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  204 

Mr.  Olsson 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  201 

Mr.  Canedy 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  201 

Mr.  Canedy 

1         7:30-8:45 

M 

w 

F 

Alg  201 

Mr.  Canedy 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  204 

Mr.  Olsson 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  204 

Mr.  Olsson 

1         7:30-8:45 

1 

u    Th 

Alg  115 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  246 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  243 

Mr.  Morgan 

NOTE:  Additional  courses  in  private  or  class  instruments  will  be  offered  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music.  All  class  instrument  and  voice  students  are  reminded  of  the  require- 
ment of  at  least  one  hour  of  private  practice  per  day.  Air-conditioned  practice  rooms  will  be  assigned  on  the  j 
first  day  of  the   summer  session  at  the  Department    of  Music  Office   (Alg  103). 


100-3 
106-4 
107-4 

Music   Understanding 
Theory  of  Music 
Theory  of  Music 

1 

1 
1 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

M      W      F 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

Alg  115 
Alg  116 
Alg  116 

Mr.  Mcintosh 
Staff 
Staff 

205-4 
20f3-4 
207^1 

Theory  of  Music 
Theory  of  Music 
Theory  of  Music 

1 
1 
1 

8:55-10:10 
8:55-10:10 
8:55-10:10 

MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

Alg  106 
Alg  106 
Alg  106 

Staff 
Staff 
Staff 

300B-3 

Elementary  Music  Methods 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W      F 

Alg  116 

Mr.  Thomas 

307-4 
319-2 
346-2-8 

(non-majors) 
Recreational   Music 
Conducting 
Opera  Workshop 

1 
1 
1 

8:55-10:10 
To  be  arranged 
2:30-4:30 
7:00-10:00  p.m. 

MTu    ThF 

MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

Alg  248 

Alg  247 
Alg  115 

Mr.  Mclntosf 

Stall 

Mr.  W.  Tayloi 

Mr.  W.  Tayloi 
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VIUSIC   (MUS)    (Continued) 

12-3 

Choral    Literature 

1         8:55-10:10 

M      W 

F 

Alg  106 

Staff 

55-2 

Elementary  Music 

Education 

1         9:00-12:00 

MTuWThF 

AIgl06 

Mr.  Thomas 

Workshop    (June 

27-July   1) 

1:30-3:30 

MTuWThF 

Alg  106 

Mr.  Thomas 

71-2-4 

Private  Piano 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  245 

Mr.  Denker 

71-2-4 

Private  Piano 

2         To  be  arranged 

Alg  247 

Mr.  Barwick 

72-2-4 

Private  Voice 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  246 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

73A-2 

Private  Violin 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  219 

Mr.  Wharton 

74A-2 

Private  Flute 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  233 

Mr.  Bottje 

76-2 

Private  Organ 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  243 

Mr.  Morgan 

01-3 

Introduction   to   G 

aduate   Study 

1         8:55-10:10 

M     W 

F 

Alg  105 

Mr.  Morgan 

02A-3 

History  and   Analy 

sis  of  Style 

1         10:20-11:35 

M     W 

F 

Alg  106 

Mr.  Mueller 

31-3 

Advanced  Composi 

tion 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  233 

Mr.  Bottje 

56-2 

Advanced  Conducting 

1         To  be  arranged 

Staff 

60-2-3 

Seminar   in   Music 

Education 

1         To  be  arranged 

Mr.  C.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Thomas 

66-1 

Instrumental  Ensemble   (Band) 

1         1:10-2:25 

Tu    Th 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Olsson 

36-1 

Instrumental  Ensemble   (Orchestra) 

2         1:10-2:25 

M 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

7:00-9:30  p.m. 

Tu 

Aud  Stage 

Mr.  Ficocelli 

67-1 

Vocal  Ensemble 

1         1:00-2:30 

W 

F 

Alg  115 

Mr.  C.  Taylor 

S8-2-S 

Opera  Workshop 

1         2:30-4:30 

MTuWThF 

Alg  246 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

7:00-10:00  p.m. 

MTuWThF 

Alg  115 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

71-4 

Private  Piano 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  245 

Mr.  Denker 

71-4 

Private  Piano 

2         To  be  arranged 

Alg  247 

Mr.  Barwick 

72-4 

Private  Voice 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  246 

Mr.  W.  Taylor 

76-4 

Private  Organ 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  243 

Mr.  Morgan 

J9-3-6 

Thesis 

1         To  be  arranged 

Alg  103 

Staff 

fURSING  (NURS) 

Growth  and  Development  of 
Individual  I 


7:30-8:45 


MTuWTh 


H  Ec  128 


Miss  Wyatt 


25-12 
10-2-4 


Psychiatric  Nursing 

Selected   Problems   in   Nursing 


1         To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


Staff 
Staff 


•HILOSOPHY  (PHIL) 

10-2  Practical  Logic  I 

Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil 


355-4  Philosophy  of  Education 

355-4  Philosophy  of  Education 


>0-2-4  Special    Problems 


'9-2-5  General  Graduate  Seminar 

'0-2-5  General  Graduate  Seminar 

'1-1-5  Readings  in   Philosophy 

'9-3-6  Thesis 


1 
1 

8:55-10:10 
10:20-11:35 

Tu 
Tu 

Th 
Th 

A  207 
A  106 

1 

2 

7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 

MTu 

MTu 

WTh 
WTh 

A  207 
A  207 

1 

To  be  arranged 

1 

1 
1 
1 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

A  208 
A  208 
A  208 
A  208 

Mr.  Moore 
Mr.  McClure 


Mr.  McClure 
Mr.  Moore 


Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  McClure 

Mr.  McClure 

Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Moore 


Cross-listed  with   Education   Administration   and   Supervision. 


HYSICAL  EDUCATION— MEN  (PEM) 

18-1  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching      1         8:55-10:10 

Tennis 
19-1  Methods   and    Materials   of   Teaching      1         8:55-10:10 

Golf 

For  Physical  Education   Majors  and  Minors. 


M      W  Tennis  Cts  Mr.  LeFevre 

Tu     Th  Field  Mr.  Holder 
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Course  No. 


Descriptive  Title 


Sect. 
No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— MEN  (PEM) 

149-1  Freshman  Adapted  and  Restricted 

Physical    Education 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical.  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 
Fresh.  Required  Physical  Education 

(Recreational  Sports) 


(Continued) 

1         11:45-1:00 


151-1 


151-1 


152- 


152- 


152-1 


153-1 


153-1 


** 204-1 
**204-l 
** 205-1 
*216-2 

** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 
** 220-1 

**220-l 
** 220-1 
**240-l 
**240-l 
249-1 


330A-2 
341-3 

**378-l 


420-3 


501-4 

503-4 

504-4 

525-1-6 

599-6-9 


Elementary  Swimming 
Elementary  Swimming 
Advanced  Swimming 
Methods  and  Materials  for 

Coaching  Basketball 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational  Activities  (Outdoor) 
Recreational   Activities    (Outdoor) 

(Tennis) 
Recreational   Activities    (Outdoor) 
Recreational   Activities    (Outdoor) 
Golf  Techniques 
Golf  Techniques 
Sophomore  Adapted   and   Restricted 

Activities 


Theory    of    Coaching    Basketball 
Principles  of   Physical    Education 
Canoeing    and    Boating 


Physiological  Effects  of  Motor 
Activity 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education 
Seminar   in   Physical    Education 
Problems   in   Physical    Education 
Readings   in    Physical    Education 
Thesis 


7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 


TuW 

M     WTh 

M     WTh 

MTu    Th 

MTu    Th 

MTu    Th 

TuWTh 

TuWTh 

TuWTh 


10:20-11:35 

7:30-8:45 

To  be  arranged 


M      W 
MTuW 


MTuW 


Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 
Gym  207 


1 

10:20-11:35 

M      W 

Pool 

2 

11:45-1:00 

Tu    Th 

Pool 

1 

To  be  arranged 

***  L  Grassy 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Gym  207 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W 

Gym  207 

2 

8:55-10:10 

M     W 

Gym  207 

3 

10:20-11:35 

Tu    Th 

Gym  207 

4 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

Gym  207 

5 

10:20-11:35 

M     W 

Gym  207 

6 

11:45-1:00 

Tu    Th 

Gym  207 

7 

8:55-10:10 

Tu    Th 

Gym  207 

8 

10:20-11:35 

M     W 

Tennis  Cts 

9 

11:45-1:00 

M     W 

Gym  207 

10 

11:45-1:00 

M     W 

Gym  207 

1 

11:45-1:00 

M     W 

Gym  207 

2 

11:45-1:00 

Tu    Th 

Gym  207 

1 

11:45-1:00 

TuW 

Gym  207 

Gym  203  Mr.  Gallatin 

Gym  203  Mr.  Lingle 

*  *  *  L  Grassy  Mr.  Franz 


Gym  204 


1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Gym  206 

Miss  Davies 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Gym  206 

Mr.  Shea 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Gym  204 

Miss  Zimmerman 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

For  Physical  Education  Majors  and  Minors  Only. 

*  May  be  substituted  for  Sophomore  Required  Physical   Education. 

**  NO  TRANSPORTATION  from  campus  to  lake  is  available. 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

'ourse  No. 

Descriptive  Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

'HYSICAL  EDUCATION— WOMEN  (PEW) 

00-1 

Beginning  Swimming 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M      W      F 

Pool 

Miss  Stehr 

03-1 

Volleyball    and    Folk    Dancing 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W      F 

Gym 

Miss  Dempsey 

01A-1 

Adapted  Physical  Education 

1 

By  consent  of  Departmental  Chairman 

Staff 

02A-1 

Adapted  Physical  Education 

1 

By  consent  of  Departmental  Chairman 

Staff 

03A-1 

Adapted  Physical  Education 

1 

By  consent  of  Departmental  Cha 

irman 

Staff 

05-1 

Intermediate  Swimming 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M      W 

Pool 

Miss  West 

14-1 

Archery 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M     W 

Gym 

Miss  Davies 

15-1 

Badminton 

1 

11:45-1:00 

M     W 

Gym 

Miss  West 

-215-1 

Badminton 

2 

11:45-1:00 

Tu    Th 

Gym 

Staff 

16-1 

Tennis 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

Gym 

Miss  West 

16-1 

Tennis 

2 

8:55-10:10 

Tu    Th 

Gym 

Miss  Dempsey 

16-1 

Tennis 

3 

7:30-8:45 

M     W 

Gym 

Miss  West 

-216-1 

Tennis 

4 

1:10-2:25 

Tu    Th 

Gym 

Staff 

-218-1 

Recreational  Games 

1 

11:45-1:00 

M     W 

Gym  114 

Staff 

22-1 

Golf 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

Gym  114 

Miss  Stehr 

22-1 

Golf 

2 

8:55-10:10 

Tu    Th 

Gym  114 

Miss  West 

22-1 

Golf 

3 

10:20-11:35 

Tu    Th 

Gym  114 

Miss  West 

22-1 

Golf 

4 

11:45-1:00 

Tu    Th 

Gym  114 

Miss  Stehr 

19-4 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Activities 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     WThF 

Gym  114 

Miss  Dempsey 

19-4 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Activities 

2 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Gym  114 

Miss  Stehr 

>1-1-1 

Teaching  of  Team  Sports  and  Dance 
(June  20-July  15) 

1 

1:10-4:00 

MTuWTh 

Gym 

Staff 

!0-3 

Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity 

1 

11:45-1:00 

MTuW 

Gym  204 

Mr.  Bender 

ll^l 

Curriculum  in  Physical  Education 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Gym  206 

Miss  Davies 

13-4 

Seminar 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Gym  206 

Mr.  Shea 

4-4 

Problems  in  Physical  Education 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Gym  204 

Miss  Zimmerman 

:5-l-6 

Readings  in  Physical  Education 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

9-6-9 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

HYSICS  (PHYS) 

Survey  Course 


|l-4 

1-4 

101-4 

101-4 


*4 

2-4 
102-4 


2-5 


J-2-5 


)-2-5 
>-l-9 


Survey  Course 
Survey  Course 
Survey  Course 
Survey  Course 
Survey  Course 
Survey  Course 

Radio 

Special   Projects 


Special  Projects 
Physics   Thesis 


7:30-8:45 

7:30-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 

11:45-1:00 

10:20-1:00 

7:30-8:45 

7:30-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

10:20-1:00 


1         10:20-11:35 
8:55-11:35 


1         To  be  arranged 


1         To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


M      WThF 

Tu 
MTu     ThF 

W 
M     WThF 

Tu 
MTu    ThF 

W 
MTuW     F 

Th 
MTuWTh 

F 
MTuW     F 
Th 


MTuW     F 
Th 


P308 
P317 
P308 
P317 
P308 
P317 
P308 
P317 
P309 
P317 
P309 
P317 
P309 
P317 


P301 
P318 


Mr.  Etherton 

Mr.  Etherton 

Staff 

Staff 

Miss  Zimmerschied 

Miss  Zimmerschied 

Mr.  Harbison 

Mr.  Harbison 

Staff 

Staff 

Mr.  Collins 

Mr.  Collins 

Staff 

Staff 


Mr.  Etherton 
Mr.  Etherton 


Staff 


Staff 
Staff 
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Course  No. 


Descriptive   Title 


Sect.  Time 

No.  Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


PHYSIOLOGY  (PHSL) 

209-5  Introduction   to   Physiology 


1         7:30-8:45 
7:30-10:10 


M     W      F        LS113 
Tu     Th  LS113 


440-3  Electron    Microscopy 

450-4  Special  Problems 


1         To  be  arranged  a.m. 
1         To  be  arranged 


LS113&121  Mr.  Kaplan 

Mr.  Kaplan  J 


599-3  Thesis 


1         To  be  arranged 


PLANT  INDUSTRIES  (PL  I) 

304-3  Landscape   Gardening  Workshop 

(August  1-August  12) 
318-3  Weeds  and  Their  Control 


1         8:55-10:10 
8:55-11:35 


MTuWThF 


M      W  Ag  172 

F        Ag  171 


PRINTING  and  PHOTOGRAPHY  (P  &  P) 

260A-3  Beginning  Photography  1 


260A-3 
260A-3 


Beginning  Photography 
Beginning  Photography 


8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

8:55-10:10 


M      W      F 
M     W 
M     W      F 

Tu    Th 
MTuWThF 


Bar  F 100 
Photo  House 
Bar  F 100 
Photo  House 
Little  Grassy 


312B-3  Paper 

313B-3  Color  in  Printing 

314B-3  Bindery 

341A-3  Cinematography   I 


7:30-8:45 
8:55-10:10 
10:20-11:35 
1:10-3:50 


MTuW 
MTuW 
MTuW 
MTuW 


J  Bar 


F100 


PSYCHOLOGY  (PSYC) 

201^1  Introductory  Psychology 

201-4  Introductory  Psychology 

201^  Introductory  Psychology 

201-4  Introductory  Psychology 

201^1  Introductory  Psychology 


7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

10:20-11:35 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 


MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 


M215 
M208 
M215 
Ag224 
Ag224 


301-4 
301-4 


Child  Psychology 
Child  Psychology 


7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 


MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 


Agl46 
Ag224 


431-4  Psychopathology 

*432-4  Mental  Hygiene 

*T-432-4  Mental  Hygiene 

490-1-4  Independent  Projects 


7:30-8:45 
10:20-11:35 
8:55-10:10 
To  be  arranged 


MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 


Ag218 
LS323 
Ag218 


590A-1-12        Readings-General   Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

590B-1-12        Readings-Experimental    Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

590C-1-12        Readings-Research,  Design,  and  1  To  be  arranged 

Methodology 

590D-1-12        Readings-Personality  1  To  be  arranged 

590E-1-12        Readings-Clinical    Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

590F-1-12        Readings-Counseling    Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

590G-1-12        Readings-Social  Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

590H-1-12        Readings-Industrial   Psychology  1  To  be  arranged 

*  Cross-listed   with  Guidance  412. 
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ourse  No. 


Descriptive   Title 


Sect 
No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


Instructor 


SYCHOLOGY   (PSYC)    (Continued) 

Readings-Child   Psychology 
Research-Kxperimental    Psychology 
Research-Methodology 
Research-Personality 
Research-Clinical    Psychology 
Research-Counseling  Psychology 
Research-Industrial    Psychology 
Research-Child   Psychology 
Praetieum-Clinical   Psychology 
Practicum-Counseling   Psychology 
Practicum-Industrial    Psychology 
Practicum-Teaching   Psychology 
Practicum-Rehabilitation 
Practicum-Rehabilitation     Counseling 
Seminar-Clinical   Psychology 
Seminar-Industrial  Psychology 
Thesis 


M)J-1-12 
HB-1-12 
piC-1-12 
i)lD-l-12 
I)1E-1-12 
MF-1-12 
HH-1-12 
1J-1-12 
I3E-1-12 
D3F-1-12 
WH-1-12 
•3L-1-12 
I3M-1-12 
•3N-1-12 
•5A-1-4 
'5D-1-4 
£-1-9 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Mr.  Doleys 

Mr.  Doleys 

Miss  Rafferty 

1009  S  Forest         Mr.  Osburn 

Staff 


iQ-1-12 


Dissertation 


1         To  be  arranged 


Staff 


ADIO-TELEVISION  (R-T) 

1-4  Radio-TV  Speaking 

1-4  Radio-TV  Speaking 


1-3  Survey  of  Broadcasting 

Basic  Radio  Production  Laboratory 


2-4  Laws  and  Policies 

5-3  Broadcast   Persuasion   Factors 

9-3  Basic    Television    Writing 

1-2  Television  Announcing 

8-3  Fundamentals    of    TV    Production 

3-1-5  Advanced  Production  Laboratory 

(Permission  to  enroll  necessary) 

51—1-4  Individual  Research  Problems 

4-5  Television   Station   Management 


1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu     ThF 

RadSA 

Staff 

2 

11:45-1:00 

MTu     ThF 

RadSA 

Staff 

1 

1:10-2:25 

M      W      F 

Bar  I  101 

Mr.  Ripley 

1 

1:10-3:45 

Tu     Th 

RadSA 

Staff 

1 

2:35-3:50 

M     WThF 

Bar  1 101 

Mr.  Ripley 

1 

4:00-5:15 

M     W      F 

Bar  1 101 

Mr.  Ripley 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTu         F 

Bar  1 101 

Mr.  Holman 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M              F 

RadSA 

Mr.  Uray 

1 

6:35-7:50  p.m. 

MTuWThF 

RadSA 

Mr.  Uray 

1 

4:00-10:00  p.m. 

MTuWThF 

RadS 

Staff 

8:00-12:00 

S 

Staff 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

1 

2:35-3:50 

MTuWThF 

Bar  I  102 

Mr.  Robbins 

lECREATION  and  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  (REC) 

Introduction  to  Recreation   Leadership    1         To  be  arranged 
Organization  and  Direction  of  1         To  be  arranged 

Recreation  Programs 


1-4 

Programs  in  School  Camping 

and 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Outdoor   Education 

0-3 

Social  Recreation 

1 

To  be  arranged 

1-2-6 

Camp    Leadership 

1 

To  be  arranged 

1-2-6 

Camp    Leadership 

2 

To  be  arranged 

1-2-6 

Camp    Leadership 

3 

To  be  arranged 

2-2 

Playground  Leadership 
(June  15-18) 

Works 

hop 

1 

To  be  arranged 

2-2-6 

Playground  Leadership 

2 

To  be  arranged 

4-2-6 

Institutional   Recreation 

Leadership 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Principles  and  Interpretations  of 
Recreation 


1         To  be  arranged 


L  Grassy 
L  Grassy 


L  Grassy 


Li 

L  Grassy 
L  Grassy 
L  Grassy 
L' 


L  Grassy 
L  Grassy 


L  Grassy 


Mr.  Franz 
Mr.  O'Brien 


Mr.  Wilkinson 

Mr.  Taylor 

Mr.  Franz 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

Mr.  O'Brien 

Staff 

Mr.  Wilkinson 
Staff 


Mr.  Freeburg 
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Course  No. 


Descriptive   Title 


Sect. 

No. 


Time 
Meets 


Days 


Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 


Instructor! 
1 

Staff 

Mr.  Taylor 
Mr.  Freeburg  l 


RECREATION  and  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  (Continued) 

480-4  Techniques  in  Camping  1         To  be  arranged 


510-2  School  Camping  and  Outdoor 

Education  Workshop    (July  11-15) 

550-2-6  Field  Experience  in  Recreation  and 

Outdoor  Education 


1         To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


L  Grassy 

L  Grassy 
L  Grassy 


REHABILITATION  COUNSELING  (RC) 

Students  interested  in  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling  should  contact  Mr.  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Di 
rector,  Rehabilitation  Institute.  Offices  are  located  at  603  W.   Grand. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  (R  ED) 

325-3  Teaching   of   Parables 

332-3  Religious  Education  of  Youth 


1 

8:55-10:10 

M 

W 

F 

BF 

Mr.  Johnsonj 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M 

W 

F 

BF 

Mr.  Hall! 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES   (RU  ST) 

Students  interested  in  a  minor  in  russian  studies  should  consult  Mr.  John  J.  Wuest,  Department  of  Government. 


SECRETARIAL  and  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (SEC) 

107-4  Shorthand  III  1 


213-3 
216-4 


313-4 

404-3 
408-3 


500-2-5 
501-2-5 


502-4 
503-4 


505-1 
599-2-9 


Typewriting  IV 
Shorthand  IV 


Calculating    Machi 


Teaching  Shorthand  and 

Transcription 
Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


Readings   in   Business   Education 
Individual   Research    in   Business 

Education 
Research  in  Business  Education 
Tests  and  Measurements  in 

Business    Education 
Workshop  in  Business  Education 

(June  27-July  1) 
Thesis 


7:30-8:45 

MTuW 

F 

Bar  G 103 

Miss  DuFrair 

10:20-11:35 
7:30-8:45 

MTuW 
MTuW 

F 
F 

Bar  G 103 
Bar  G 103 

Miss  DuFrair 
Miss  DuFrair 

8:55-10:10 

MTuW 

F 

Bar  G 104 

Miss  DuFrair 

11:45-1:00  MTu     Th  Bar  G 103  Mr.  Rahe 

10:20-11:35  M      W      F        P204  Mr.  Bauernfeinc 


To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 


7:30-8:45 
8:55-10:10 


TuWThF 
TuWThF 


Bar G  113 
Bar G 113 


M108 
M108 


Mr.  Wes 
Mr.  Wes 


10:20-11:35  MTuWThF        Lib  Aud 

1:10-2:25  MTuWThF        Lib  Aud 

To  be  arranged  Bar  G  115 


Mr.  Forknei 

Mr.  Forkno 

Mr.  Wes 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  (SBI) 

Students  interested  in  operating  or  establishing  small  businesses    should    consult    with    Mr.    R.    Ralph    Bedwell,    Director 
Small   Business  Institute,  relative  to  specially  designed  courses  of  study.  Offices  are  located  at  801  W.  Mill. 
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jrse  No. 

Descriptive  Title 

Sect. 
No. 

Time 
Meets 

Days 

Bldg.  No. 
Room  No. 

Instructor 

>CIOLOGY  (SOC) 

-5                Introductory  Sociology 
-5                 Introductory  Sociology 
01-5            Introductory  Sociology 

1 
2 
3 

7:30-8:45 

8:55-10:10 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

M102a 
M102a 
M112 

Staff 

Mr.  Vancfer  Wiel 

Mr.  Munch 

-5 

01-5 

Introductory  Sociology 
Introductory  Sociology 

4 
5 

10:20-11:35 
10:20-11:35 

MTuWThF 
MTuWThF 

M102a 
M112 

Staff 
Staff 

-4 
-4 
-3 

The  Family 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Techniques  of  Group  Leadership 

1 
1 
1 

8:55-10:10 

7:30-8:45 

To  be  arranged 

MTuWTh 
TuWThF 

A  106 
M112 
L  Grassy 

Miss  Snyder 

Mr.  Petroff 

Mr.VanderWiel 

-4 
-4 

Integrated   Sociology 
Social    Factors   in    Behavior   and 
Personality 

1 

1 

10:20-11:35 
11:45-1:00 

TuWThF 
TuWThF 

M106 
M102a 

Mr.  Johnson 
Mr.  Campisi 

-2-6 
-2-6 
-2-9 

Individual  Research 
Readings  in  Sociology 
Thesis 

1 
1 
1 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

Staff 

Mr.  Campisi 

Staff 

ECIAL  EDUCATION  (SP  E) 

■4 

-4 

h* 

[4 
9-4 


4-12 


Problems   of   Mentally    Retarded 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

M106 

Mr.  Frey 

The  Gifted  Child 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar  1 102 

Mr.  Kolstoe 

Directed  Observation 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

M106 

Mr.  Frey 

The  Exceptional  Child 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

LS323 

Miss  McKay 

Communication  Problems  of  Deaf  and 

1 

11:00-12:00 

MTu    ThF 

L  Grassy 

Mr.  Brutten 

Hard  of  Hearing 

Camp  No.  2 

Methods  and  Materials  for 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

USch 

Mr.  Rainey 

Exceptional  Child 

Speech  Correction  for  Classroom 

1 

1:10-2:25 

MTu    ThF 

Bar  1 102 

Mr.  Gregory 

Teachers 

Special    Research    Problems 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

Organization,   Administration   and 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

Bar  1 103 

Mr.  Kolstoe 

Supervision  of  Special  Classes 

Practicum 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

U  Sch            Miss  McKay  and 

Mr.  Kolstoe 

Independent  Investigation 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

oss-listed  with  Speech  Correction. 


EECH  (SPCH) 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Speech 

Phonetics 


4  Psychology    of    Speech 

oss-listed  with  Speech  Correction. 


1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu     ThF 

Bar  1 102 

Staff 

2 

8:55-10:10 

MTu    ThF 

M307 

Staff 

3 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

M307 

Staff 

4 

11:45-1:00 

MTu    ThF 

M307 

Staff 

5 

1:10-2:25 

MTu    ThF 

Pill 

Staff 

6 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWTh 

Bar  1 101 

Staff 

7 

8:55-10:10 

MTu    ThF 

Pill 

Staff 

8 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWTh 

Bar  1 101 

Staff 

1 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWTh 

Bar  1 103 

Mr.  Garbutt 

1 

7:30-8:45 

MTu    ThF 

Bar  M  118 

Mr.  Breniman 
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Course  No. 

Sect. 
Descriptive  Title                            No. 

Time 
Meets 

Bldg.  No. 
Days               Room  No.                Instructo 

SPEECH 

413-4 

427-4 

(SPCH)    (Continued) 

American   Public  Address  II                    1 
The  Forensic  Program                               1 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Bradle 
Mr.  Potte 

510-4 

530-1^1 
599-2-9 

Seminar:   Persuasion  and  Social              1 

Control 
Research   Problems                                      1 
Thesis                                                            1 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Micke 

Sta 
Sta| 

600-0-12 

Dissertation                                                   1 

To  be  arranged 

1 
Sta 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  (SP  C) 

100-0-2  Speech    Clinic 


>  200-4 


Phonetics 


318-4  Voice  and  Cleft  Palate 

319^1  Stuttering 


405-1^1  Practicum   in   Speech   and  Hearing 

Therapy 
406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of 

Hearing  Tests 
415-4  Aphasia 

**419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf 

and  Hard  of  Hearing 
**428-4  Speech   Correction   for   Classroom 

Teachers 


515-1-4  Readings    in    Speech    Pathology 

516—1 — 4  Seminar    in    Residual    Hearing 

521-1-4  Seminar   in    Articulation    and 

Delayed   Speech 

530-1^  Research    Problems 

533—1^4  Seminar  in  Speech  Science 

599-2-9  Thesis 


600-1-12  Dissertation 

*  Cross-listed   with   Speech. 

**  Cross-listed  with  Special  Education. 


THEATER    (THEA) 

322-12  Theater  Practicum 


To  be  arranged  1020  S  Lake  Sta] 

1:10-2:25  MTuWTh  Bar  1 103  Mr.  Garbu 


2:35-3:50 
8:55-10:10 

MTuW      F 
MTu     ThF 

1020  S  Lake 
1020  S  Lake 

Mr.  Bracke 
Mr.  Brutt* 

To  be  arranged 

1020  S  Lake 

Mr.  Grego 

1:10-2:25 

MTu 

ThF 

1004  S  Lake 

Mr.  Atkinsi 

7:00-8:00 

11:00-12:00 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 
MTu    ThF 
MTu    ThF 

L  Grassy 
Camp  No.  2 
L  Grassy 
Camp  No.  2 
Bar  1 102 

Mr.  Andersi 
Mr.  Brutt 
Mr.  Grego 

To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 
To  be  arranged 

1020  S  Lake 
1004  S  Lake 
1020  S  Lake 

Mr.  Hoshi 
Mr.  Atkins 

St 

To  be  arranged 

2:35-3:50 

To  be  arranged 

MTu 

Th 

1020  S  Lake 
1020  S  Lake 
1020  S  Lake 

St 
Mr.  Hoshi 

St 

To  be  arranged 

1020  S  Lake 

St 

1         To  be  arranged 


Playh 


Advanced  Technical  Problems 


519-12  Theater   Practicum 

530-1-4  Research    Problems 

599-1-9  Thesis 


1         10:20-11:35 


1  To  be  arranged 
1  To  be  arranged 
1         To  be  arranged 


MTuWTh  Playhouse  Mr.  Zoeck 


Playhouse  S 

Playhouse  S 

Playhouse  S1 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg.  No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive   Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room  No. 

Instructor 

ZOOLOGY  (ZOOL) 

00-5 

Principles    of   Animal    Biology 

1 

8:55-10:10 

M      W      F 

LS133 

Mr.  Foote 

OOA-0 

Zoology  Laboratory 

1 

8:55-11:35 

Tu     Th 

LS132 

Staff 

100A-0 

Zoology  Laboratory 

2 

8:55-11:35 

Tu     Th 

LS130 

Staff 

I  OOA-0 

Zoology  Laboratory 

3 

1:10-3:50 

M     W 

LS132 

Staff 

[OOA-0 

Zoology  Laboratory 

4 

1:10-3:50 

M     W 

LS  130 

Staff 

512-3 

Conservation  of  Biological   Resources 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W     F 

LS205 

Mr.  Klimstra 

522-2-5 

Problems   in   Zoology 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

550-4 

Economic  Zoology 

1 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWTh 

LS205 

Miss  Stein 

102-4 

Natural   History  of  Invertebrates 

1 

2:35-3:50 

M     W 

LS205 

Mr.  Garoian 

(National  Science  Foundation) 

1:10-3:50 

Tu    Th 

LS213 

Mr.  Garoian 

103-4 

Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 

1 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

LS205 

M 

-.  Gersbacher 

(National  Science  Foundation) 

7:30-10:10 

M     W 

LS204 

M 

-.  Gersbacher 

103-4 

Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 

2 

7:30-8:45 

Tu    Th 

LS205 

M 

\  Gersbacher 

(National  Science  Foundation) 

1:10-3:50 

M     W 

LS204 

Staff 

104-4-8 

Zoology   Field   Studies 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Stains 

107-5 

Parasitology  (Same  as  Micro.  409) 

1 

8:55-10:10 

Tu    Th 

LS208 

Mr.  Garoian 

7:30-10:10 

M     W      F 

LS213 

Mr.  Garoian 

101-4 

Animal  Biology  for  High  School 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W 

LS205 

Mr.  Foote 

Teachers  of  Biology 

8:55-11:35 

Tu    Th 

LS213 

Mr.  Foote 

(National  Science  Foundation) 

102-2 

Recent  Development  in  Biological 
Sciences   (Same  as  Bot.  502-2) 

1 

1:10-2:25 

W     F 

LS205 

Staff 

l»10-4 

Bioecology    (Same   as   Bot.   510) 

1 

10:20-11:35 

M     W 

LS208 

M 

-.  Gersbacher 

10:20-3:50 

F 

LS209 

M 

\  Gersbacher 

.96-3-12 

Special   Research   in  Zoology 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

99-2-9 

Master's  Research  and  Thesis 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Staff 

00-3-12 


Doctoral   Research   and   Dissertation 


To  be  ; 


lged 


Staff 


VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  (VTI) 

01B-7  Accounting  I  1         7:30-10:10  MTuWThF        C-14 

26B-3  Fundamentals  of  Business  1         1:10-2:25  M      W      F        C-14 


Mr.  Cundiff 
Mr.  Cundiff 


27B-5  Office   Supervision   and   Administration    1         7:30-8:45 

34C-12  Cosmetology  Laboratory  IV  1         7:30-1:00 


MTuWThF        C-5 


Mr.  Hill 


jllD-2-7  Machine  Drafting  and  Design  I 

16D-3  Architectural  Rendering  I 

18D-3  Architectural  Rendering  III 


!lD-2-7 

!lD-6 

(-6D-3 

ji0D-3 

:4D-3 


1F-2-7 
5F-4 


Machine  Drafting  and  Design  IV 
Architectural  Design  III 
Architectural  Rendering  IV 
Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction  II 
Structural  Design  of  Buildings  I 


Industrial    Woodworking    I  1 

Production  and  Processing  Methods  I      1 


10:20-2:35 
7:30-11:35 
7:30-11:35 


10:20-2:35 
7:30-11:35 
7:30-11:35 
7:30-11:35 

1:10-2:25 


7:30-11:35 
1:10-2:25 


TuWThF 

C-l 

Miss  Mathis 

TuWThF 
Tu    Th 
Tu    Th 

Apt  Lab 

C-10 

C-10 

Mr.  Muhich 
Mr.  Lougeay 
Mr.  Lougeay 

TuWThF 
W      F 
Tu    Th 
Tu    Th 

Apt  Lab 
T-7 
C-10 
T-5 

Mr.  Muhich 
Staff 

Mr.  Lougeay 
Staff 

[     WTh 

T-6 

Mr.  Lougeay 

MTuWTh 
MTuWTh 


Wood  Lab  Bldg  4      Mr.  Rice 
ClrmBldg4  Mr.  Rice 
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Sect. 

Time 

Bldg. 

No. 

Course  No. 

Descriptive  Title 

No. 

Meets 

Days 

Room 

No. 

Instructor 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE   (VTI)    (Continued) 

100G-3 

English  Fundamentals 

1 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 

C-8 

Staff 

110G-3 

Trigonometry 

1 

2:35-3:50 

M     W     F 

C-8 

Staff 

111G-4 

Basic  Physics  I 

1 

1:10-2:25 

M     W 

U-l 

Mr.  Collins 

1:10-3:50 

Tu    Th 

U-2 

Mr.  Collins 

203J-7 

Print  Shop  VI 

1 

8:55-1:00 

MTuWThF 

Print 

Lab  Bldg  2    Mr.  Brown 

227J-3 

Print  Shop  Theory  VI 

1 

7:30-8:45 

M     W      F 

Clrm 

Bldg  2 

Mr.  Browr 

101K-^3 

Calculating  Machines  I 

1 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWThF 

C-9 

Mr.  Johnston 

101M-2-7 

Machine  Shop  I 

1 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Mach  Lab  Bldg  1             Staf 

175M-3 

Basic  Machine  Shop  Practice 

1 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 

Mach  Lab  Bldg  1             Staf 

201M-2-7 

Machine  Shop  IV 

1 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Mach  Lab  Bldg  1             Staf! 

102P-1 

Nursing  Practice  II 

1 

10:00-12:00 

M 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

2:00-4:00 

TuW      F 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

8:00-10:00 

W     F 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

1:00-3:00 

Th 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

126P-1 

Nursing  Theory  II 

1 

8:00-10:00 

M 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

2:00-3:00 

M 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

10:00-11:00 

Tu 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

1:00-2:00 

TuW     F 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

10:00-12:00 

Th 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitche! 

1:00-2:00 

M 

V-2 

Mrs.Christense: 

8:00-9:00 

Tu    Th 

V-2 

Mrs.Christense  | 

133P-1 

Health  II 

1 

9:00-10:00 

Tu    Th 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

135P-1 

Personal  and  Vocational  Relations 

II      1 

11:00-12:00 

Tu 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitchel 

201P-2 

Clinical   Practice   I 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Hospital 

Mrs.  Westlak 

and  Mrs.  Mitche 

203P-5 

Clinical   Practice  III 

1 

To  be  arranged 

Hospital 

Mrs.  Westlak 

and  Mrs.  Mitche 

225P-3 

Related  Nursing  Subjects  I 

1 

1:00-3:00 

Tu    Th 

V-2 

Mrs.  Mitche 

227P-3 

Related  Nursing  Subjects  III 

1 

1:00-3:00 

W      F 

V-2 

Mrs.  Westlak 

201R-2-20 

Co-operative  Retail  Experience 

_~* 

To  be  arranged 

Mr.  Eld< 

201R-2-20 

Co-operative  Retail  Experience 

2 

To  be  arranged 

Sta 

I 

101S-3 

Typewriting  I 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWThF 

C-4 

Mr.  Johnstc 

102S-3 

Typewriting  II 

10:20-11:35 

MTuWThF 

C-4 

Mr.  Hi| 

107S-2 

Filing 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWTh 

C-15 

Miss  Garrisc 

204S--5 

Shorthand    Dictation   I 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWThF 

C-15 

Miss  Garrisc 

207S-2 

Transcription  I 

8:55-10:10 

MTuWThF 

C-15 

Miss  Garrisc 

101T-2-7 

Audio  Systems 

8:55-1:00 

MTuWThF 

U-6 

su! 

125T-2-5 

Principles  of  Electronics 

7:30-8:45 

MTuWThF 

U-7 

S„| 

101W-2-7 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  Shop 

7:30-11:35 

MTuWThF 

Welding  Lab 

Mr.  Griswo 

125W-5 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  Theory 

1:10-2:25 

MTuWThF 

Clrm 

Bldg  4 

Mr.  Dallm; 
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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD, 

IN  NATURE, 
AND  IN  ART; 
TEACHING  HOW  TO  LOVE  THE  BEST 

BUT  TO  KEEP  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH; 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August   10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,   September   16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December   12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


IX 


Calendar  of  Events,  1960-1961 


This  calendar  contains  all  the  dates  and  events  within  the  official 
University  Calendar.  It  also  lists  certain  test  dates  and  a  few  other  all- 
university  events  which  are  of  importance  to  students.  Most  of  the  dates 
shown  are  related  to  the  academic  program.  This  calendar  does  not 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  yearly  Campus  Dates  Calendar  sponsored  by 
Girls'  Rally  or  the  monthly  calendar  published  by  the  University,  both  of 
which  are  all-events  calendars. 

September 

15  Freshman  testing,  8:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Shryock  Auditorium. 

16  New  Student  Week  begins. 

17  High  School  Guest  and  Band  Day. 

20  New  Student  Week  ends. 

21  Fall  quarter  begins. 

26     English  391   Objective  Test,    10-11:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Aud- 
itorium. 

October 

3     English  391  Theme  Test,  10-11:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 
15     Graduate  English  Objective  Test,  1-3:00  p.m.,  Furr  Auditorium. 
17     Freshman  testing,  8:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

22  Homecoming — Classes  which  meet  only  on  Saturday  morning  will 
meet;  other  Saturday  classes  are  dismissed. 

29     Parents'  Day. 

November 

5     Graduate  English  Theme  Test,  1-4:00  p.m.,  Browne  Auditorium. 
7     College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Junior  English  Proficiency  Test, 

9-12:00  a.m. 
12     Graduate  Foreign  Languages  Test,  forenoon. 
12     Graduate  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  1-4:00  p.m.,  Furr  Auditorium. 


November  (Continued) 

23     Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  12  noon. 

28  Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 

December 

12  Fall  quarter  final  examinations  begin. 
17     Fall  quarter  final  examinations  end. 

29  Freshman  Testing,  8:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

January 

3     Winter  quarter  begins. 

9     English  391   Objective  Test,    10-11:00  a.m.,   Morris  Library  Aud- 
itorium. 

16  English  391  Theme  Test,  10-11:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

17  Graduate  English  Objective  Test,  2-5:00  p.m.,  Muckelroy  Aud- 
itorium. 

26  Graduate  English  Theme  Test,  2-5:00  p.m.,  Muckelroy  Auditorium. 
28     Test  for  Ph.D.  candidates  majoring  in  areas  of  education,  8:30- 

12:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

February 

2  Graduate  Scholastic   Aptitute   Test,   2-5:00   p.m.   Muckelroy   Aud- 
itorium. 

6     Freshman  testing,  8:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 
6     Graduate  Foreign  Languages  Test. 

15  School  of  Business  Sophomore  English  Proficiency  Test,  10-12:00 
a.m. 

March 

13  Winter  quarter  final  examinations  begin. 

15  Due  date  for  applications  for  financial  assistance,  graduate  assist- 
antships,  research  assistantships,  and  fellowships  for  1961-62 
school  year. 

18  Winter  quarterfinal  examinations  end. 

23     Freshman  testing,  8:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

27  Spring  quarter  begins. 

April 

3  English  391   Objective  Test,    10-11:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Aud- 
itorium. 

8  Graduate  English  Objective  Test,  1-3:00  p.m.,  Furr  Auditorium. 

10  English  391  Theme  Test,  10-11:00  a.m.,  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

15  Graduate  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  1-4:00  p.m.,  Furr  Auditorium. 

22  Graduate  English  Theme  Test,  1-4:00  p.m.,  Browne  Auditorium. 

xi 


April  (Continued) 

24  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Junior  English  Proficiency  Test, 
9-12:00  a.m. 

May 

13  Graduate  Foreign  Languages  Test. 

18  Scholastic  Honors  Day,  11  o'clock  classes  dismissed. 

24  Final  date  to  file  application  for  graduation  for  June  14  commence- 
ment. 

30  Memorial  Day  holiday,  classes  dismissed. 

June 

7  Spring  quarter  final  examinations  begin. 

13  Spring  quarter  final  examinations  end. 

14  Commencement. 
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Registration  Calendar 
Fall  Quarter,  I960 


April  11-June  3 
May  3-4 

July  5-August  5 

July  5-August  5 
and  August  15-26 

August  20 

August  22-26 

September  2 


September  16-20 
September  21 


September  22 
October  4 


October  5 
October  18 
December  3 


Students  enrolled  in  the   1960  spring  quarter  may  be 

advised  and  registered. 

Advance  registration  for  night  and  Saturday  classes  for 

off-campus  students   and  for  vocational   rehabilitation 

students   (5-7:00  p.m.) 

Students  enrolled  in  the  1960  summer  session  may  be 

advised  and  registered. 

New  and  re-entering  students  may  be  advised  and  may 
advance  register. 

Students  will  receive  fee  statements  by  mail  if  registered 
by  this  date. 

Students  must  pay  fees  at  time  of  registration  if  register- 
ing between  these  dates. 

Students  will  have  their  advance  registrations  cancelled 
if  fees  are  not  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  3:30  p.m. 
C.D.T.   on   this   date,   unless   they   have   received   ap- 
proval for  deferred  payment. 
New  Student  Week. 
Fall  quarter  begins. 

Last  day  of  regular  registration  period.  Night  campus 
classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  begin.  Fall  extension  classes 
begin. 

Day  classes  begin. 

Last  registration  day  without  dean's  written  approval. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  to  be  eligible  for  a 
refund  of  fees. 

Last  day  for  refund   applications   to   be   submitted   to 
Registrar's  Office  for  refund  of  fees. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  receiving 
a  letter  grade. 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  school  except  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions. 


xin 


Registration  Calendar 
Winter  Quarter,  1961 


October  5-  Students  enrolled  in  the  1960  fall  quarter  may  be  ad- 

November  22  vised  and  registered.  Current  students  who  do  not  ad- 

vance register  must  wait  until  Thursday,  January  5, 
1961,  and  be  assessed  a  $3.00  late  registration  fee. 

October  25-26  Advance  registration  for  night  and  Saturday  classes  for 

off-campus  students  and  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
students.  (5-7:00  p.m.) 

November  22  Students  will  receive  fee  statements  by  mail  if  registered 

by  this  date. 

December  16  Students  will  have  their  advance  registration  cancelled 

if  fees  are  not  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m. 
on  this  date,  unless  they  have  received  approval  for 
deferred  payment.  Such  students  must  wait  until 
Thursday,  January  5,  1961,  and  be  assessed  a  $3.00 
late  registration  fee. 

January  3  Winter  quarter  begins. 

Last  day  of  regular  registration  period.  Night  classes 
(5:45  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 

January  4  Day  classes  begin. 

January  16  Last  registration  day  without  dean's  written  approval. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  to  be  eligible  for  a 
refund  of  fees. 

January  17  Last  day  for  refund   applications   to   be  submitted  to 

Registrar's  Office  for  refund  of  fees. 

January  30  Second  semester  extension  classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  receiving 
a  letter  grade. 

March  4  Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  school  except  under  ex- 

ceptional conditions. 
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Registration  Calendar 
Spring  Quarter,  1961 


January  16- 
March  3 


January  31- 
February  1 

March  3 

March  17 


March  27 


March  28 

April  8 

April  10 

April  22 

May  31 

Students  enrolled  in  the  1960  winter  quarter  may  be 
advised  and  registered.  Current  students  who  do  not 
advance  register  must  wait  until  Wednesday,  March 
29,  and  be  assessed  a  $3.00  late  registration  fee. 
Advance  registration  for  night  and  Saturday  classes  for 
off-campus  students,  and  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
students.   (5-7:00  p.m.) 

Students  will  receive  fee  statements  by  mail  if  registered 
by  this  date. 

Students  will  have  their  advance  registrations  cancelled 
if  fees  are  not  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m. 
on  this  date,  unless  they  have  received  approval  for  de- 
ferred payment.  Such  students  must  wait  until  Wednes- 
day, March  29,  to  re-register  and  will  be  assessed  a 
$3.00  late  registration  fee. 
Spring  quarter  begins. 

Last  day  of  regular  registration  period.  Night  classes 
(5:45  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 
Day  classes  begin. 

Last  registration  day  without  dean's  written  approval. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  to  be  eligible  for  a 
refund  of  fees. 

Last  day  for  refund   applications   to   be  submitted   to 
Registrar's  Office  for  refund  of  fees. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  receiving 
a  letter  grade. 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  school  except  under  ex- 
ceptional condition. 
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CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

THIS  MAP  CONTAINS  ONLY  THOSE  BUILDINGS  WHERE 
CLASSES  ARE  HELD  AND  THOSE  WHICH  SERVE  AS  A 
GUIDE  FOR  THE   NEW   STUDENT. 


""^J° 


1.  ACADEMIC   ADVISEMENT   CENTER 

2.  ADMISSIONS  AND  REGISTRAR 

3.  AGRICULTURE  BUILDING 

4.  AGRICULTURE  QUONSET 

5.  ALTGELD  HALL 

6.  ALLYN   BUILDING 

7.  ANTHONY   HALL 

8.  APPLIED   SCIENCE   LABORATORY 

9.  BAILEY   HALL 

10.  BAPTIST  FOUNDATION 

11.  BOWYER   HALL 

12.  BROWN   HALL 

13.  BROWNE  AUDITORIUM 

14.  BURSAR 

15.  CAMPUS   LAKE 

16.  ECONOMICS   OFFICE 

17.  FELTS  HALL 

18.  FOOTBALL  FIELD 

19.  GENERAL  PUBLICATIONS 

20.  GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

21.  105  EAST  GRAND 

22.  GYMNASIUM 

23.  HARWOOD  HALL 

24.  HEALTH   SERVICE 

25.  HOME  ECONOMICS  BUILDING 

26.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  BUILDING 

27.  1004  SOUTH   LAKE 

28.  1020  SOUTH  LAKE 

29.  LIFE   SCIENCE  BUILDING 

30.  MAIN   BUILDING 

31.  703  WEST  MILL 

32.  MORRIS   LIBRARY 

33.  OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

34.  PARKINSON   LABORATORY 

35.  PHOTO   HOUSE 

36.  PIERCE  HALL 

37.  PLAYHOUSE 

38.  PRESIDENTS   OFFICE 

39.  QUONSET  HUT 

40.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STUDIO 

41.  SHRYOCK  AUDITORIUM 

42.  SMALL  BUSINESS   OFFICE 

43.  STEAGALL  HALL 

44.  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN   FOUNDATION 

45.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-25 

46.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-26 

47.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-27 

48.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-32 

49.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-38 

50.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-40 

51.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-41 

52.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-42 

53.  TEMPORARY  BUILDING  T-48 

54.  TENNIS   COURTS 

55.  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

56.  WESLEY  FOUNDATION 

57.  WHEELER  HALL 


General  Information 


This  Bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  on  the  Car- 
ibondale  and  Vocational-Technical  Institute  campuses  for  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  quarters  of  the  1960-61  school  year.  It  also  provides  the  student 
jwith  information  relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  various 
calendars  of  events,  and  allied  information  as  well  as  a  listing  of  courses. 
Classes  offered  during  the  summer  session  for  the  two  campuses  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  separate  summer  session  bulletins  which  are  usually 
available  during  March  of  each  year. 

Class  schedule  information  for  the  University's  Southwestern  Illinois 
Campus  is  to  be  secured  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  Southwestern  Illinois 
Campus,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  or  at  the  Reg- 
istrar's Office  at  the  Alton  or  East  St.  Louis  centers. 


Each  student  must  keep  his  copy  of  this  schedule  for  the  entire 
school  year  because  he  must  use  it  for  each  quarter's  registration. 


ADVISEMENT  AND  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

The  University  uses  a  central  academic  advisement  system  whereby 
each  undergraduate  academic  unit  has  a  chief  academic  adviser  and  a  num- 
ber of  assistant  advisers  selected  from  the  teaching  faculty.  After  a  student 
has  received  his  Certificate  of  Admission,  his  next  step  is  to  contact  the 
Academic  Advisement  Center,  1218  South  Thompson  Street,  for  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  academic  adviser  of  the  academic  unit  in  which  he 
is  entering. 


After  advisement  the  student  then  may  register  for  classes.  The  new 
student  should  also  familiarize  himself  with  the  registration  system  used 
on  the  Carbondale  campus.  For  a  number  of  years,  an  advance  registration 
system  has  been  used  through  which  a  student  is  expected  to  register  for 
a  quarter  before  the  quarter  starts.  The  registration  calendars  for  the 
1960-61  school  year  will  be  found  on  pages  xm  to  xv. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  through  the  Sectioning 
Center  where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  the 
student  is  to  take.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Carbondale  campus  has  had 
to  schedule  classes  at  night  and  on  Saturday  mornings  because  of  space 
limitations.  A  student  is  to  expect  assignment  to  night  or  Saturday  morn- 
ing classes  even  though  it  is  recognized  that  these  may  be  considered  un- 
desirable class  hours. 


ADVISEMENT  AND  REGISTRATION 
PROCEDURE 

NEW  STUDENTS 

New  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  are  permitted  to  advance 
register  for  the  fall  quarter  only  after  admission  is  approved  as  evidenced 
by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admission  from  the  Admissions  Office. 
New  transfer  students  do  this  by  contacting  the  Academic  Advisement 
Center,  1218  South  Thompson  Street,  and  graduate  students  by  contacting 
the  Graduate  School  Office,  309  West  Mill  Street. 

All  entering  freshmen  must  take  the  test  battery  PRIOR  TO  advise- 
ment and  registration.  (Students  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  their 
graduating  class  must  take  the  test  battery  before  they  can  be  considered 
for  admission).  Students  who  have  not  taken  the  tests  may  do  so  on  the 
following  dates:  July  11,  16,  18,  23,  25,  30  and  August  1,  15,  20,  and  22. 
As  will  be  noted,  these  dates  are  either  Mondays  or  Saturdays.  On  Mon- 
days the  test  will  be  given  in  Furr  Auditorium  (University  School)  and 
on  Saturday  in  Browne  Auditorium   (Parkinson  Laboratory). 

Testing  sessions  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  (C.D.T.)  and  continue  until 
4:00  p.m.  Students  taking  the  tests  WILL  NOT  be  able  to  be  advised  or 
registered  on  the  same  day.  Students  who  live  a  considerable  distance  from| 
Carbondale  may  desire  to  stay  overnight  and  be  advised  and  register  on 
the  Tuesday  after  a  Monday  testing  session.  Those  students  who  plan  to 
make  two  trips  to  the  campus  rather  than  remain  overnight  and  those  stu- 
dents living  close  to  Carbondale  should  plan  to  be  advised  and  register  on 
a  day  other  than  Tuesday  if  possible. 


If  the  student  cannot  register  in  advance  and  cannot  come  to  Carbon- 
dale  to  take  the  tests  during  the  summer,  he  must  take  these  tests  on  Thurs- 
day, September  15. 

The  Academic  Advisement  Center  and  Sectioning  Center  will  be  open 
during  the  following  times: 

July  5-August  5—8:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.   (C.D.T.) 

August  17-August  28—7:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  (C.D.T.) 

The  above  times  are  for  Monday  through  Friday.  The  offices  are  also 
open  Saturday  mornings  from  8:30  to  11:30  a.m.  during  these  periods, 
but  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  handled  is  rather  restricted. 

If  a  student  cannot  be  in  Carbondale  to  be  advised  on  these  dates,  he 
will  be  advised,  register,  and  pay  his  fees  during  New  Student  Week,  Sep- 
tember 16-20. 

All  other  new  students  will  be  advised,  register,  and  pay  fees  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  advance  register. 

New  students  planning  to  enter  the  University  on  the  Carbondale 
campus  during  the  winter  or  spring  quarter  should  initiate  action  by  con- 
tacting the  Admissions  Office.  Specific  advisement  and  registration  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  as  they  complete  their  admission  procedure. 


RE-ENTERING  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but 
not  during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  to  re-enter 
should  initiate  action  by  contacting  the  Admissions  Office.  Specific  advise- 
ment and  registration  information  will  be  furnished  as  they  complete  their 
re-entrance  procedure  with  the  Admissions  Office. 


CURRENT  STUDENTS 

All  students  currently  registered  in  the  University  will  be  continued  in 
their  present  curriculum  unless  a  change  of  college  or  major  is  made.  A 
change  of  college  or  major  is  initiated  with  the  student's  adviser.  Either 
change  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  advisement,  and  the  Registrar's  copy 
of  the  change  form  should  accompany  the  student's  registration.  Changes 
of  college  or  major  made  after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not 
be  reflected  in  the  student's  records  until  the  next  registration. 

An  undergraduate  student  currently  registered  in  the  University  will 
schedule  an  appointment  with  his  adviser.  At  the  time  of  advisement  he 
will  secure  his  authorization  card  and  other  registration  cards.  These  are 
to  be  processed  through  the  Sectioning  Center  as  soon  as  possible  after 
advisement. 

A  graduate  student  currently  registered  in  the  University  will  report 


to  the  Office  of  the  Graduate  School,  309  West  Mill  Street,  to  initiate  the 
registration  process.  After  the  registration  forms  have  been  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  they  will  be  brought  to  the  Sectioning  Cen- 
ter,  1218  South  Thompson  Street. 


PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

A  student  who  advance  registers  will  receive  his  fee  statement  and  re- 
ceipt card  by  mail,  and  his  fees  may  be  paid  either  by  mail  or  in  person 
by  the  deadline  date  specified  in  the  registration  calendar.  Upon  payment 
of  fees,  the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Bursar 
and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt  together  with  the  No.  3  pro- 
gram card.  These  cards  should  be  carried  at  all  times.  They  serve  as  official 
authorization  to  attend  classes  as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  ob- 
tain books  and  activity  cards  and  to  process  program  changes.  If  fees  are 
paid  in  person,  these  cards  will  be  given  to  the  student  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. If  paid  by  mail,  they  may  be  picked  up  at  any  time  thereafter  at 
the  Bursar's  Office. 

A  student  who  does  not  advance  register  must  pay  his  fees  at  the  time 
he  registers. 

FEES  FOR  A  REGULAR  QUARTER 

Illinois  students  taking  more  than  8  hours  will  pay  the  following  reg- 
ular fees: 

Tuition  .....  .  ...  $42.00 

Book  rental 5.00 

Activity  fee  9.50 

Student  union  building  fund 5.00 

Total  $61.50 

Illinois  students  taking  eight  or  fewer  hours  will  pay  half  tuition  and 
book  rental,  will  have  an  option  of  paying  the  activity  fee,  and  will  pay 
the  full  student  union  building  fund  fee.  Once  an  option  has  been  made  by 
a  student  at  the  time  of  registration  as  to  whether  or  not  to  pay  the  activi- 
ty fee,  such  option  is  irrevocable.  A  part-time  student,  then,  will  pay  either 
$28.50  or  $38.00. 

Out-of-state  students  will  pay  an  additional  tuition  of  $50.00  if  taking 
more  than  eight  hours  and  an  additional  $25.00  if  taking  eight  hours  or 
less. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  students  registering  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year  for  AF  ROTC  will  be  subject  to  a  $5.00  equipment  deposit. 

Students  having  special  fee  status  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty 
and  staff,  etc.,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  fees  and  have  the  change 
^o  into  effect  whenever  the  proper  authorities  so  determine. 


EGISTERING  FOR  ONLY 
NIGHT  AND/OR  SATURDAY  CLASSES 

Students  registering  for  only  night  and/or  Saturday  classes  may  ad- 
vance register,  during  regular  office  hours,  the  same  as  other  students. 
Registration  offices  are  also  open  on  two  nights,  between  5  and  7  p.m.,  dur- 
ing each  advance  registration  period  for  the  convenience  of  these  students. 
(Refer  to  Registration  Calendar).  In  addition,  registration  offices  are  open 
on  the  first  night  of  each  quarter  from  6  to  8  p.m.  and  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  quarter  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  for  registering  these  stu- 
dents. 


LATE  REGISTRATION 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  reg- 
istration period.  Registrations,  including  those  involving  "to  be  arranged," 
thereafter  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  the  appropriate 
late  registration  fee.  This  is  $2.00  the  first  day  with  an  additional  $1.00  per 
day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00.  The  ONLY  exception  to  this  late  fee  rule  is 
for  students  taking  ONLY  night  and/or  Saturday  classes.  These  students 
may  register  on  the  first  Saturday  without  a  late  fee.  Thereafter,  these  stu- 
dents pay  a  straight  $5.00  late  registration  fee.  Registration  is  permitted 
iduring  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Registration  thereafter  will  be  per- 
mitted only  with  the  written  approval  of  the  student's  academic  dean  and 
will  apply  only  to  those  students  who,  for  a  valid  reason,  could  not  arrive 
on  campus  during  the  first  two  weeks.  Any  student  who  was  on  campus 
'during  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  who  attempts  to  complete  his 
■registration  (clearing  his  fees  at  the  Bursar's  Office)  thereafter  will  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Veterans  attending  under  one  of  the  public  laws  should  note  that  the 
(Registrar's  Office  will  certify  enrollment  and  attendance  to  the  Veteran's 
(Administration,  for  subsistence  purposes,  only  as  of  the  date  when  fees 
were  cleared  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  should  registration  take  place  after  the 
opening  date  of  the  quarter. 

Students  registering  ONLY  for  a  course (s)  whose  meeting  time  is 
(listed  as  "to  be  arranged"  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  must  be  registered  by 
■the  first  day  of  a  quarter  or  be  assessed  late  registration  fees  the  same  as 
regular  students. 


AUDITING  OF  COURSES 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  As  an  auditor 
a  student  receives  no  letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  a  course.  When  regis- 
tering as  an  auditor  a  student's  registration  card  must  be  marked  according- 
ly. An  audit  student  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  When  auditing,  a  student  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an 
auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine 
that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record 
card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course 
for  credit  may  not  later  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  except  for 
fully  justified  reasons.  Such  a  change  will  ordinarily  require  the  student's 
academic  dean's  approval. 


REGISTERING  FOR  AND  WITHDRAWING 
FROM  COURSES 

A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  appearing  on 
his  registration  cards.  Any  change  therefrom  can  be  made  only  after  fees 
are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change.  A  student 
processing  a  program  change  will  be  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  and 
No.  3  program  card  and  must  follow  the  following  procedure: 

1.  If  the  change  involves  a  change  in  courses  and  the  student  is  a 
graduate  student,  action  is  initiated  with  the  graduate  adviser  and 
the  program  change  form  approved  at  the  Graduate  School.  The 
program  change  form  must  be  taken  to  the  Sectioning  Centei 
WITHIN  TWO  DAYS  after  approval  by  the  adviser.  Then  follow 
step  number  four  (4)   below. 

2.  If  the  change  involves  a  change  in  courses  and  the  student  is  ar 
undergraduate  student,  action  is  initiated  with  the  student's  advise) 
at  the  Academic  Advisement  Center.  The  program  change  forrr 
must  be  taken  to  the  Sectioning  Center  WITHIN  TWO  DAYS 
after  approval  by  the  adviser.  Then  follow  step  number  four  (4) 
below. 

3.  If  the  change  involves  only  a  change  in  section  of  a  class,  initial 
action  at  the  Sectioning  Center.  Then  follow  step  number  four  (4] 
below. 

4.  After  clearing  the  change  at  the  Sectioning  Center,  it  must  be  pre 
sented  to  the  Bursar's  Office  for  payment  if  the  program  changi 


fee  has  been  assessed  and  then  taken  to  the  Enrollment  Center  in 
the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing.  If  the  program  change  fee 
has  not  been  assessed,  the  program  change  must  be  taken  to  the  En- 
rollment Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  directly  from  the  Sectioning 
Center. 
5.  A  student  has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents 

it  to  the  Enrollment  Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
Program  changes  (except  for  section  changes  and  dropping  of  courses) 
made  after  the  second  week  of  a  quarter  will  require  the  approval  of  the 
student's  academic  dean  or  his  designated  representative. 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class  nor  will 
attendance  in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  change  be  approved  permitting  registration  in  that 
class. 

A  program  change  must  be  made  in  order  to  drop  a  course.  A  student 
may  not  drop  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  The  last  date. for  dropping 
a  coarse  without  receiving  a  W-grade  is  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  week 
of  a  quarter. 

Program  changes  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  Sectioning  Center  on  the 
first  day  of  a  quarter. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SCHOOL 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  refunding 
of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  OFFICIALLY  completed  with- 
in the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  refund  is  re- 
ceived in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the  last  regular 
iregistration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  for  the  specific  dates 
.concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of  fees. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  paying  of  fees,  and  then 
[finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  also  officially  withdraw  from 
ischool.  He  may  do  this  by  writing  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  asking 
them  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him.  This  must  be  done  by 
the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  the  student  expects  to  get  a  refund. 


CANCELLATION  OF  REGISTRATION 

An  advance  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may 
be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register 


due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial 
or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs. 


PERSONAL  DATA  CHANGES 

1.  A  CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS,  whether  local,  home,  or  parents',  is 
to  be  reported  by  the  student  to  the  reception  desk  in  the  Registrar's  I 
Office  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  change  occurs.  The  above  ad-  j 
dresses  for  a  student  are  obtained  from  his  Number  4  registration 
card  when  he  first  registers  for  a  quarter  during  the  year.  Address 
changes  are  not  made  thereafter  during  the  year  unless  they  are 
reported  as  above  by  the  student. 

2.  A  CHANGE  IN  NAME  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Enrollment  Center 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  change  for  marital  reasons  will  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  a  signed  statement.  Other  changes  may  require  the 
presenting  of  legal  evidence. 

3.  A  CHANGE  IN  MARITAL  STATUS  is  to  be  reported  to  the  En- 
rollment Center.  A  change  will  be  made  if  it  is  based  upon  incor- 
rect coding  or  punching.  Any  other  changes  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  signed  statement. 

4.  A  CHANGE  IN  LEGAL  RESIDENCE  (whether  an  Illinois  or 
Out-of-state  resident)  is  to  be  requested  on  the  Application  to  be 
Declared  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  request  is  honored,  the  Registrar  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
student  has  met  the  regulations  governing  residency  status  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Class  Schedule 
Information 


The  following  material  may  be  of  value  in  interpreting  the  information 
appearing  in  the  class  schedule. 

COURSE  NUMBERS  AND  HOURS 

The  column  containing  this  information  shows  the  number  of  the 
course  first,  followed  by  the  number  of  hours  of  credit.  Course  numbers 
are  three  digit  numbers.  In  some  cases  the  three  digits  may  be  followed  by 
by  a  letter  which  is  also  part  of  the  course  number.  The  number  appearing 
after  the  hyphen  denotes  the  hours  of  credit  for  the  course.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  more  than  one  number  following  the  course  number  such 
as  599-2  to  5.  This  represents  a  variable  hour  course  in  which  the  student 
decides  the  number  of  hours  for  which  he  is  going  to  register  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  adviser. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 

000-099     Course  not  properly  falling  in  freshman,  sophomore,  etc. 
sequence 

100-199     For  freshmen 

200-299     For  sophomores 

300-399     For  juniors  and  seniors 

400-499     For  seniors  and  graduate  students 

500-600    por  graduate  students  only 

PREREQUISITES 

For  the  guidance  of  students  many  courses  list  the  courses  which  need 
to  have  been  taken  before  the  one  under  question  can  be  taken.  These  pre- 
requisites may  be  listed  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  If  only  a  number 
appears  in  the  column,  this  refers  to  the  department's  own  course.  If  the 
course  is  another  department's  course,  the  department  will  be  listed  prior 
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to  the  number.  On  advanced  course  levels  registration  in  a  course  may 
require  the  consent  of  the  instructor  or  of  the  department. 

The  listing  of  prerequisites  provides  ready  information  for  students. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  listing  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
this  is  not  guaranteed.  For  the  official  listing  of  course  descriptions  and 
prerequisites,  a  student  needs  to  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  academic  unit 
within  which  the  department  is  located. 


BUILDING  NUMBER  AND  ROOM  NUMBER 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms.  In  the  class  listings  the  room  number  appears  after  the  build- 
ing abbreviations.  The  University  finds  it  necessary  to  use  a  number  of 
temporary  structures  for  classroom  purposes.  In  the  class  listing  these  are 
noted  by  the  letter  T,  followed  by  the  building  number.  If  the  building 
contains  more  than  one  classroom  the  number  of  the  room  follows  the  ab- 
breviation, Rm,  such  as,  T  32  Rm  101.  Building  abbreviations  follow: 
Ag Agriculture  Building      T  32  Business    Barracks. 


A Allyn  Building 

Alg  Altgeld  Hall 

Aud Shryock  Auditorium 

BF Baptist  Foundation 

Browne  Aud.  ....  Browne  Auditorium 

EF  Episcopal  Foundation 

Gym  Gymnasium 

Har  Harwood  Hall 

HS Health  Service 

H.  Ec.  ....  Home  Economics  Building 

Lib  Morris  Library 

LS _  Life  Science  Building 

M Main  Building 

P Parkinson  Laboratory 

Play Southern  Playhouse 

Rad.  S Radio  Studio 

SCF  ..  Student  Christian  Foundation 

T  26 Industrial      Education 

Barracks.   On  campus 
drive     south     side     of 
campus. 
T  27  Printing  and   Photog- 

raphy Barracks.  On 
campus  drive  south 
side  of  campus. 


S.  Thompson  Street. 

T  38  Speech     Barracks. 

S.  Thompson  Street. 

T40  Education  Barracks. 

One     block     west    ol 
Shryock   Auditorium. 

T41 Education  Barracks. 

One     block    west    o\ 
Shryock  Auditorium. 

T  42  Education  Barracks. 

One     block     west    o 
Shryock  Auditorium. 

T48  Journalism     Barracks 

On       campus       driv< 
south  side  of  campus 

ThCr Speech  Therapy  Cente: 

Thompson  Point  Residence  Hall: 

No.   1  Steagal 

No.  2  Bowye 

No.  3 -  Piero 

No.  4 ...  Baile; 

No.  5 Felt 

No.  6 Browi 

U.  Sch University  Schoc 

WF Wesley  Foundatioi 

WH  Wheeler  Hal 
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A  map  of  the  campus  appears  in  this  bulletin  (pages  xvi  &  xvn)  for 
help  in  locating  these  buildings. 

LISTING  OF  COURSES 

In  the  following  schedule  of  classes,  departments  in  which  courses  are 
being  offered  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  Courses  within  the  depart- 
ments are  listed  in  order  by  course  and  section  number. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  of  an  interdepartmental  nature  are  offered  in  the  humanities, 
science,  and  social  studies  areas.  These  courses  are  for  upperclass  students, 
and  their  purpose  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  overview  of  the  broad 
field  after  he  has  taken  a  number  of  courses  within  the  more  specialized 
area  of  his  major.  While  not  compulsory,  it  is  believed  that  the  benefits 
of  these  courses  will  be  self-evident  to  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
securing  a  proper  perspective  of  his  specialty  as  it  relates  to  other  human 
activities.  They  are  to  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the  freshman  convocations 
which  usually  are  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Thursday.  These  courses  carry 
one  hour  of  credit. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  1959-60  academic  year  are  as 
follows: 

Humanities  301-1  Man's  Cultural  Background 

Science  301-1  Man's  Physical  Environment 

Social   Studies   301-1    Man   in   Society 

COURSES  "BY  APPOINTMENT'  OR  "TO  BE  ARRANGED" 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  "by  appointment"  or  "to  be 
arranged"  should  consult  with  the  instructor  indicated,  or  with  the  depart- 
ment chairman  if  no  instructor  is  listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

TENTATIVE  COURSES 

Courses  which  have  a  "T"  appearing  before  the  section  numbers  have 
been  tentatively  scheduled.  The  sections  will  be  opened  for  registration 
only  if  staff  is  available. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  LISTING  BY  ACADEMIC  UNIT 


ACADEMIC    UNIT  DEPARTMENT 

Agriculture  Agricultural  Industries 

Animal  Industries 
Forestry 
Plant  Industries 

Air  Science  Air  Science 

Applied  Science     Applied   Science 

Industrial  Education 


ACADEMIC    UNIT 

Fine  Arts 


Home  Economics 


DEPARTMENT 

Art 

Design 

Music 

Clothing  &  Textiles 
Food  &  Nutrition 
Home    &    Family 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Business  Accounting 

Economics 
Management 
Marketing 
Secretarial  & 

Business   Education 

Communications    Journalism 

Printing    &    Photography 

Radio-Television 

Speech 

Speech  Correction 

Theater 

Education  Educational    Administra- 

tion  &   Supervision 
Elementary    Education 
Guidance 
Health   Education 
Higher   Education 
Instructional   Materials 
Physical  Education 

for  Men 
Physical  Education 

for  Women 
Recreation  &  Outdoor 

Education 
Secondary  Education 
Special   Education 


Liberal  Arts 
&  Sciences 


Nursing 

Vocational- 
Technical 
Institute 
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Anthropology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Geography 

Geology 

Government 

History 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Religious  Education 

Sociology 

Zoology 

Nursing 

Vocational-Technica 
Institute 


Schedule  of  Classes 
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WORK  SHEET 

This  page  is  provided  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  a 
tentative  listing  of  courses  he  plans  to  take  during  the  1960-61 
school  year.  He  may  take  this  tentative  program  with  him  at  the 
time  he  is  to  see  his  adviser. 

Fall  Quarter 


Winter  Quarter 


Spring  Quarter 


outhern  Illinois  University  Bulletin 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Announcements  for  1960-1961 


The  following  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  are 
issued  by  General  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  are  free 
on  request. 


General  Information 
Summer  Session 
Schedule  of  Classes 
Graduate  School 
College  of  Education 


School  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Applied  Science 
School  of  Business 
School  of  Communications 
School  of  Fine  Arts 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences     School  of  Home  Economics 

Address  requests  for  bulletins  to  General  Publications,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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Volume  2  Number  3  March,  1960 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
Published  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  monthly  ex- 
cept  April    and    May,    when    published   semi-monthly. 
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General  Information 

Announcements  for  1960-1961 


GENERAL      PUBLICATIONS 

Southern  Illinois  University 


Composed  and  printed  by  Printing  Service 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Carbondale,  Illinois 


Objectives  of 
Southern  Illinois  University 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD 

IN  NATURE, 
AND  IN  ART; 
TEACHING  HOW  TO  LOVE  THE  BEST 

BUT  TO  KEEP  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

IN  ALL  LINES  OF  TRUTH 

WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  LEAD, 

SHOWING  HOW  TO  THINK 

RATHER  THAN  WHAT  TO  THINK, 

ASSISTING  THE  POWERS 
OF  THE  MIND 

IN  THEIR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY, 
INSPIRING  RESPECT  FOR  OTHERS 

AS  FOR  OURSELVES, 
EVER  PROMOTING  FREEDOM 

WITH  RESPONSIBILITY; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER 
AND  LIGHT 

THAT  KNOWLEDGE  MAY  LEAD 

TO  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  UNDERSTANDING 

TO  WISDOM. 


The  main  entrance  to  the  new  Home  Economics  building  as  seen  from 
the  original  campus  across  Grand  Avenue.  The  ornamental  iron  fencing, 
a  tradition  at  Southern,  marks  the  boundary  of  the  original  campus. 
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Opened  for  classes  in  the  fall  of  1959,  the  Home 
Economics  building  represents  the  latest  development 
in  educational  facilities. 


A  part  of  the  home  management 
apartment  in  the  Home  Economics 
building,  the  dining  room  is  smartly 
furnished  with  contemporary  dining 
room  furniture. 


A  corner  of  the  living  room  in 
the   top-floor   home    manage- 
ment apartment.  Each  home  econ- 
omics major  lives  in  this  apart- 
ment for  a  specified  period  as  part 
of   the   curriculum   requirement. 


University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March   13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Southern's  campus  abounds  in  natural  beauty  and  color  as 
seen  in  this  approach  to  Morris  Library. 


The    newly    developed 
beach  in  the  foreground 
is  a  part  of  a  student 
living  and  recreation 
program  centered  around 
the  Campus  Lake. 
Across  the  lake  are 
Thompson  Point  resi- 
dence halls. 
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TTie  /irst  of  Southern's  new  buildings  in  its  rapid  campus  expansion, 
University  School  is  here  framed  in  the  rich  color  of  autumn.  Many 
native  trees  on  Southern's  campus  contribute  to  a  panorama  of  bright 
colors  each  fall. 


Board  of  Trustees 


TERM    EXPIRES 

John  Page  Wham,  Chairman,  Centralia  1965 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis,  Vice -Chair  man,  Metropolis  1965 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon-  1965 

Stella  Collins,  West  Frankfort  1961 

Kenneth  L.  Davis,  Harrisburg  1963 

Harold  R.  Fischer,  Granite  City  1963 

Martin  F.  Oehmke,  East  St.  Louis  1961 

George  T.  Wilkins,  (Ex- officio  ),  Springfield  1963 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 


Officers  of  Instruction 

Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Instruction 

CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 
John  E.  Grinnell,  Vice-President 
T.  W.  Abbott,  Acting  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 

The  Graduate  School,  Willis  G.  Swartz,  Dean 

College  of  Education,  Troy  W.  Edwards,  Acting  Dean 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Max  W.  Turner,  Acting  Dean 

School  of  Agriculture,  Wendell  Keepper,  Dean 

School  of  Business,  H.  J.  Rehn,  Dean 

School  of  Communications,  C.  Horton  Talley,  Dean 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Burnett  Shryock,  Dean 

School  of  Home  Economics,  Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Dean 

Division  of  University  Extension,  Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean 

SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 
Harold  W.  See,  Vice-President 
William  T.  Going,  Dean  of  Instruction 
John  J.  Glynn,  Director,  Alton  Center 
James  D.  Turner,  Director,  East  St.  Louis  Center 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  has  educational  programs  in  operation  at 
Carbondale;  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area;  at  Southern  Acres,  ten 
miles  east  of  Carbondale;  and  at  the  Little  Grassy  Lake  Recreational  Area, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Carbondale. 

The  Carbondale  campus  is  located  at  the  southern  edge  of  Carbondale, 
a  railroad  center  easily  accessible  from  all  directions.  The  region  surround- 
ing Carbondale  is  noted  for  its  large  peach  and  apple  orchards,  which  in 
blossomtime  attract  many  tourists.  Two  state  parks  and  four  lakes  are 
located  within  ten  miles  of  the  campus  and  offer  excellent  recreational 
facilities. 

The  campus  is  at  present  undergoing  extensive  expansion.  It  now 
comprises  more  than  2,300  acres,  and  more  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  added. 
The  following  large  permanent  buildings  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Car- 
bondale campus's  physical  plant. 

Old   Main   1886  University  School  ...               .1951 

Altgeld  Hall  1896  Woody  Hall  ....                     .1953 

Wheeler  Hall   .              1903  Life  Science  Building  .            1953 

Allyn  Building 1908  Morris   Library   .                    ...1956 

Anthony  Hall  1913  Thompson  Point 

Shryock  Auditorium .1916  Residence  Halls   1956 

Gymnasium  1925      Agriculture  Building   1957 

Parkinson  Laboratory 1928  Home  Economics  Building  .1958 

McAndrew  Stadium  1938  Small  Group  Housing  ..      ...1959 

Power  Plant  1949  Southern  Hills 

Service  Shops   1951  Apartments    .1959 

Until  additional  space  is  available,  the  University  is  making  use  of 
several  dozen  small  temporary  buildings.  Some  of  these  are  converted 
residences;  others  were  built  originally  as  army  barracks  and  have  been 
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transported  to  the  campus  for  office,  classroom,  dormitory,  apartment,  and 
storage  space.  They  will  be  given  up  as  permanent  space  becomes  available. 

The  campus  at  Southern  Acres,  in  the  former  administrative  area  of 
the  Illinois  Ordnance  Plant,  contains  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
University's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  a  veterans  housing 
project,  and  some  dormitory  facilities  for  single  students.  The  Little  Grassy 
Lake  Recreational  Area  campus  includes  some  990  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
instruction  and  training  in  outdoor  education. 

The  University's  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  is  being  located  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  in  the  heart  of  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties 
metropolitan  area.  At  the  present  time  administrative  offices  are  located 
there  and  direct  the  operation  of  the  university  centers  located  in  Alton  and 
East  St.  Louis.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff  College  have  been 
leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton  Center;  the  East  St. 
Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis  High  School  Building. 
In  the  meantime,  title  is  being  acquired  to  over  2,000  acres  at  the  Edwards- 
ville site,  and  educational  facilities  will  be  constructed  there  as  money 
becomes  available  from  the  state. 


HISTORY 

Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947 
by  action  of  the  state  legislature. 

In  1874  the  first  building  on  the  campus  was  completed,  financed  by 
state-appropriated  funds  and  contributions  from  citizens  of  Jackson  County. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  first  regular  academic  year  for  the  school,  150 
students  were  enrolled.  The  student  population  has  increased  steadily  to 
over  11,300  resident  students  and  another  3,000  taking  off-campus  work. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two-year 
normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  institution, 
though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943,  after  a  vigorous 
campaign  led  by  President  Roscoe  Pulliam,  the  state  legislature  changed 
the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  exclusively  a  teacher-training 
school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official  recognition  of  the  great 
demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  led  to  establishing  colleges  of  Education, 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Vocations  and  Professions,  offering  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees.  In  1947  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  was  approved, 
in   1951   the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education,  and  in   1957  the  Bachelor  of 
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Science  in  Agriculture.  Graduate  work  was  instituted  in  1943  and  the 
Graduate  School  was  formally  established  in  1948.  At  this  time  it  was 
authorized  to  grant  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees  in 
addition  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education.  In  1952  the  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  was  added  to  the  list,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1955,  and  in 
1956  the  Master  of  Music,  and  the  Master  of  Music  Education.  The  di- 
visions of  Communications,  Fine  Arts,  and  Rural  Studies  were  established 
in  1953,  and  in  1955  became  the  schools  of  Communications,  Fine  Arts, 
and  Agriculture  respectively.  The  College  of  Vocations  and  Professions 
was  dissolved,  and  a  School  of  Business  was  created  in  1956.  In  1957  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  became  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 
and  in  1959  the  Department  of  Applied  Science  became  the  School 
of  Applied  Science.  The  growth  of  classes  for  adults  and  for  those 
seeking  technical  training  led  to  the  establishment  in  1953  of  the 
Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  of  which  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  is  a  part. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established.  Then,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  demand  for  educational  opportunities  in  the  Madi- 
son-St.  Clair  counties  area,  the  University  established  the  Alton  Residence 
Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Residence  Center  in  1957.  In  1958  the 
Southwestern  Illinois  Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct 
the  educational  activities  in  this  area.  In  1959  title  changes  were  effected 
for  the  university  agencies  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  The 
co-ordinating  and  directing  agency  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern 
Illinois  Campus  with  its  offices  at  the  Edwardsville  site,  and  the  divisions  at 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  were  named  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St. 
Louis  Center  respectively. 

Robert  Allyn  1874-1892 

John  Hull  .... 1892-1893 

Harvey  W.  Everest 1893-1897 

Daniel  B.  Parkinson  .  1897-1913 

Henry  W.  Shryock  1913-1935 

Roscoe  Pulliam  ...  1935-1944 

Chester  F.  Lay  1945-1948 

Delyte  W.  Morris  1948- 


UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules   regulating   admission,   instruction,   and   graduation   and 
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to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the  student  body.  Such  regulations 
shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper  authorities  so  determine,  and 
shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and  to  those  who  have  matriculated 
in  the  University.  The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
courses  and  to  change  fees. 


UNIVERSITY  BULLETINS 

The  University  publishes  a  General  Information  Bulletin  yearly.  This 
bulletin  provides  general  information  about  the  University.  It  also  furnishes 
detailed  information  about  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
and  the  Department  of  Nursing.  In  addition,  each  college  or  school  within 
the  University  has  its  own  bulletin  furnishing  detailed  information.  A  list- 
ing of  the  bulletins  currently  available  from  General  Publications  appears 
on  page  ii  of  this  bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY  SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early 
in  January  and  ends  around  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter 
begins  the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
Definite  dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  regular  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  sum- 
mer session  which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring 
quarter. 

The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses 
offered  by  most  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
which  run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses 
covering  shorter  periods  of  time. 


CLASS  PERIODS 

The  basic  unit  (hour)  of  instruction  is  a  period  of  fifty  minutes. 
All  schedules  allow  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  between  successive  instruc- 
tion periods.  During  the  regular  academic  year  daytime  classes  meet  on 
the  hour  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  including  the  noon  hour,  but  the 
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ten  o'clock  period  is  reserved  at  least  three  days  per  week  for  assemblies 
and  special  events.  On  Saturdays,  classes  are  scheduled  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  only.  For  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  be  scheduled  to 
meet  at  8:00  a.m.  either  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  or  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday.  For  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployed persons  a  certain  number  of  upper-level  and  graduate  courses  are 
scheduled  to  meet  for  a  longer  period  on  Saturday  morning  only. 

Evening  classes  are  scheduled  for  two  periods,  6:00  p.m.  to  7:25  p.m. 
and  7:35  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Courses  scheduled  for  these  periods  are  mainly 
those  included  in  the  general  education  program;  i.e.,  required  for  all 
degrees.  Five-hour  courses  meet  three  periods  per  week.  Four-hour  courses 
meet  two  periods  per  week,  but  they  begin  at  5:45  p.m.  if  scheduled  for 
the  first  period  or  continue  until  9:15  p.m.  if  scheduled  for  the  second 
period.  Three-hour  courses  meet  twice  a  week.  Upper-level  and  graduate 
courses  are  also  scheduled  to  meet  in  the  evening  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  described  above  for  Saturday  classes. 

Summer  session  class  periods  are  lengthened  to  seventy-five  minutes 
to  compensate  for  the  shorter  (eight-week)  term.  The  first  class  period 
begins  at  7:30  a.m.,  with  successive  periods  following  at  intervals  of  one 
hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  (seventy-five  minutes  plus  ten  minutes  in- 
termission)  throughout  the  day. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

The  general  offices  of  the  University  are  the  President's  Office,  the 
Registrar's  Office,  and  the  Business,  Personnel,  and  Auxiliary  and  Service 
Enterprises  offices.  Attached  to  the  President's  Office  are  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Instruction,  the  Vice-President  for  Business  Affairs,  the  Executive 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  two  major  campuses,  and  the  Legal  Counsel  and 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

There  is  also  a  Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty,  who  serves  as  the 
University's  record- keeper  and  parliamentarian,  secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Council,  and  central  scheduling  officer  for  all  special  events  and  meetings. 

The  organization  of  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  is  being  studied 
with  a  view  to  its  implications  for  the  statutes  of  the  University. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

President  Delyte  W.  Morris,  Ph.D.  (Iowa)  1948 

Assistant  to  the  President  Edw.  V.  Miles,  Jr.,  A.M.  (St.  Louis)  1919 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President  Kenneth  R.  Miller, 

M.S.  in  Ed.  (Butler)  1958 
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Budget  Officer  Clarence  W.  Stephens,  Ed.D.  (Indiana)  1952 

Legal  Counsel  and  Assistant  to  the  President  John  S.  Rendleman,  J.D.  1951 
Secretary  to  the  President  Lois  H.  Nelson,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Illinois)  1948 
Field  Representative  Charles  C.  Feirich,  B.J.  (Missouri)  1953-54;  1955 
Research  Assistant  Jane  Crichton,  B.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1948-52;  1955 
Recorder  Charles  D.  Butler,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1955 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTION 

Vice-President  for  Instruction  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D.  (Oregon)  1931 
Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty  Elbert  Fulkerson,  M.A.  (Illinois)  1932 
Instructor  Edmund  C.  Hasse,  M.A.   (Southern  Illinois)  1953 

CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

Executive  Vice-President  John  E.  Grinnell,  Ph.  D.   (Stanford)  1955 

Acting  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  T.  W.  Abbott,  Ph.D.  (Illinois)         1928 

Registrar 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  Robert  A.  McGrath, 

Ph.D.   (Iowa)  1949 

Associate  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  Willis  E.  Malone, 

Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1939 

Instructor  Wilbur  Ray  Venerable,  M.A.   (Kentucky), 

Pre-College  Adviser  1957 

Assistant  Registrar  Sue  J.  Eberhart,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1948 
Assistant  Registrar  Herbert  William  Wohlwend,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1958 

Supervisor  Allan  Jones,  M.A.   (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Supervisor  Marion  B.  Treece,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1957-60 
Division  Chief  of  Admissions  Vera  E.  Borger,  B.Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1958 

Business  Affairs 

Director  of  Personnel  Office  Max  M.  Sappenfield,  Ph.D.  (Illinois)  1954 
Director  of  Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises  Paul  W.  Isbell, 

M.S.  (Illinois)  1952 

Assistant  Director  of  Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises 

Carlton  F.  Rasche  1951 

Supervisor  of  Campus  Services  Earl  A.  Morgan,  Jr., 

B.Ed.   (Southern  Illinois)  1955 

Supervisor  of  Food  Services  Freeman  L.  Schrodt, 

LL.B.  (Northwestern)  1954 
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Business  Manager  Robert  L.  Gallegly,  A.M.  (Illinois)  1946 

Assistant  Business  Manager  Frank  Dusek,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1952 

Chief  Accountant  Warren  E.  Buffum,  B.A.  (Washington)  1950 

Auditor  Francis  Glynn  1958 

Purchasing  Agent  George  Toberman  1957 

Bursar  Thomas  J.  Watson,  B.S.   (Southern  Illinois)  1953 

SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

Vice-President  Harold  W.  See,  Ed.D.  (Indiana)  1955 

Dean  William  T.  Going,  Ed.D.   (Michigan)  1957 

ALTON  CENTER 

Director  John  J.  Glynn,  Ph.D.  (St.  Louis)  1957 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  CENTER 

Director  James  D.  Turner,  Ph.D.  (Indiana)  1958 

Registrar 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  John  H.  Schnabel, 

Ed.D.  (Indiana)  1957 

Assistant  Registrar,  Edwardsville,  Robert  M.  Martin,  M.A.  (Illinois)  1959 

Assistant  Registrar,  Alton,  Samuel  L.  Stone,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Assistant  Registrar,  East  St.  Louis,  Dorris  Wilton,  M.A.  (Illinois)  1959 

Business  Affairs 

Business  Manager  C.  Eugene  Peebles,  B.S.  (Illinois)  1953 

Supervisor,  Alton,  Morris  F.  Carr,  M.S.   (Illinois)  1958 

Supervisor,  East  St.  Louis,  Lloyd  E.  Hubert,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 
Division  Chief,  Accounting  and  Purchasing,  William  V.  Connell, 

B.S.   (Illinois)  1959 

Division  Chief,  Personnel,  Gene  C.  Turner,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958 
Supervisor  of  Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises  Carl  E.  Alford, 

B.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 


COUNCILS 

The  President  is  advised  by  a  number  of  statutory  bodies,  including 
the  University  Council,  which  advises  him  on  any  matter  of  University- 
wide  application;  the  University  Council  on  Campus  Development,  which 
recommends   policies   and   plans   for   the   development   of   the   University 
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plant;  the  University  Budgetary  Council,  which  recommends  both  the 
annual  internal  budget  and  the  biennial  budget  request;  the  Council  on 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  which  exercises  control  over  the  athletic  program; 
and  the  Student  Council,  which  advises  and  recommends  upon  matters  of 
general  student  concern. 

There  are  other  university  councils,  including:  the  University  In- 
structional Aids  Council,  concerning  the  programs  of  the  University  Li- 
braries, the  University  Museum,  the  University  Book  Rental  Service, 
and  the  University  Statistical  Service;  the  Faculty  Council,  which  makes 
recommendations  concerning  undergraduate  requirements  for  degrees  and 
admission  of  students  (subject  to  the  review  of  the  University  Faculty); 
the  Graduate  Council,  which  advises  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
concerning  programs  for  advanced  degrees;  the  Educational  Service  Coun- 
cil, which  advises  those  concerned  with  the  off-campus  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  University;  and  the  Campus  Journalism  Council,  made  up  of 
both  students  and  faculty  members,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  pro- 
grams of  various  student  publications. 

In  the  following  list  of  councils,  any  person  whose  name  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  year  of  expiration  of  his  term  is  an  ex-officio  member. 


CAMPUS  JOURNALISM  COUNCIL 

Martin  J.  Arvin,  1960 
William  H.  Lyons,  1960 
William  C.  Westburg,  1960 


Dick  Taylor  (Student),  1961 
Donna  K.  Blaseck  (Student),  1960 
Terry  Provow  (Student),  1963 


David  W.  Kammler  (Student),  1962      Sara  Lee  Teschner  (Student),  1960 


COUNCIL  ON  INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETICS 


John  E.  Grinnell,  Chairman 
Clarence  W.  Stephens,  Secretary 
Orville  Alexander,  1961 
J.  A.  Bender,  1963 
E.  C.  Coleman,  1960 
Donald  N.  Boydston 


Arthur  E.  Lean 

W.  A.  Howe,  1964 

Donald  D.  Jacober  (Student),  1960 

Robert  A.  Stoudt  (Student),  1960 

Robert  Colburn  (Alumnus),  1960 

Albert  B.  Ede  (Alumnus),  1960 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  COUNCIL 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chairman 

Elbert  Fulkerson,  Secretary 

T.  W.  Abbott 

John  O.  Anderson,  1960 

Amos  Black,  1961 

I.  P.  Brackett,  1960 


Roye  R.  Bryant,   1961 
Raymond  H.  Dey 
John  E.  Grinnell 
W.  E.  Keepper 
Charles  H.  Lange,   1961 
Eileen  E.  Quigley 
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Harves  Rahe,  1960 
Henry  J.  Rehn 
Burnett  H.  Shryock 
Ernest  J.  Simon 

FACULTY  COUNCIL 

D.  W.  Morris,  Chairman 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-Chairman 

Elbert  Fulkerson,  Secretary 

T.  W.  Abbott 

Richard  W.  Anschutz,  1960 

Imogene  C.  Beckemeyer,  1960 

R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  1962 

Amos  Black,  1960 

Roye  R.  Bryant,  1961 

Raymond  H.  Dey 

Claude  K.  Dykhouse,  1960 

Milton  T.  Edelman,  1962 

Robert  C.  Etherton,  1961 

Robert  D.  Faner  (on  leave),  1961 

Harvey  I.  Fisher,  1961 

Harry  J.  Gallatin,  1962 

Robert  L.  Gallegly,  1962 

Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  1960 

John  E.  Grinnell 

John  E.  Griswold,  1961 

Stanley  E.  Harris,  1962 

Hellmut  A.  Hartwig,  1961 

John  F.  Hosner,  1961 

Paul  W.  Isbell,  1960 

W.  E.  Keepper 

GRADUATE  COUNCIL 

Willis  G.  Swartz,  Chairman 
David  T.  Kenney,  Secretary 
T.  W.  Abbott 
Rebecca  Baker,  1960 
George  Garoian,  1961 
John  E.  Grinnell 
Nichalos  Joost,  1960 
W.  E.  Keepper 


Willis  G.  Swartz 
C.  Horton  Talley 
William  H.  Tudor 


David  T.  Kenney,  1962 
Charles  H.  Lange,  1960 
Robert  G.  Layer,  1961 
Bonnie  A.  Lockwood,  1961 
Paul  J.  Lougeay,  1961 
Leslie  F.  Malpass,  1962 
Ralph  E.  McCoy,  1960 
Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  1960 
Willis  Moore,  1960 
J.  W.  Neckers,  1961 
William  E.  O'Brien,  1960 
Loretta  K.  Ott,  1962 
Eileen  E.  Quigley 
Henry  J.  Rehn 
William  W.  Rice,  1962 
Marian  E.  Ridgeway,  1960 
Max  M.  Sappenfield,  1962 
Burnett  H.  Shryock 
Ernest  J.  Simon 
Dwain  E.  Small  1962 
Willis  G.  Swartz 
C.  Horton  Talley 
Russell  F.  Trimble,  1960 
Eugene  D.  Wyllie,  1962 
Charlotte  Zimmerschied,  1960 


J.  Murray  Lee,  1962 
Clinton  R.  Meek,  1962 
George  K.  Plochmann,  1961 
Eileen  E.  Quigley 
Henry  J.  Rehn 
Burnett  H.  Shryock 
C.  Horton  Talley 
Charles  D.  Tenney 
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STUDENT   COUNCIL 

Robert  Hardwick,  1960 
Marsha  Van  Cleve,  1960 
Tom  Coonan,  1960 
Kay  Francis,  1960 
Don  Schmidt,   1960 
Floyd  Courtwright,  1960 
Joe  Brooks,  1960 
George  Bricker,  1960 
William  Owen,  1960 
George  Folkerts,  1960 

UNIVERSITY  BUDGETARY  COUNCIL 

D.  W.  Morris,  Chairman 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-Chairman 

Robert  L.  Gallegly 

UNIVERSITY   COUNCIL 

D.  W.  Morris,  Chairman 

John  S.  Rendleman,  Secretary 

I.  Clark  Davis 

Troy  W.  Edwards,  1960 

Harvey  I.  Fisher,  1961 

Jack  W.  Graham,  1960 

R.  V.  Lee,  M.D. 


Janet  Bleem,  1960 
Robert  Miller,  1960 
John  Mustoe,  1960 
Melinda  Hayer,  1960 
William  Morin,  1960 
Phyllis  Phelps,  1960 
Robert  Hunt,  1960 
Sue  Puntney,  1960 
Sue  Easterday,  1960 
Butch  Locke,  1960 


Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  1960 
Willis  Moore,  1960 


Robert  A.  McGrath 
J.  W.  Neckers,  1961 
Henry  J.  Rehn,  1960 
Clarence  D.  Samford,  1961 
Charles  D.  Tenney 
William  J.  Tudor 


UNIVERSITY   COUNCIL  ON   CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT 

D.  W.  Morris,  Chairman  Robert  L.  Gallegly 


Charles  M.  Pulley,  Secretary 
I.  Clark  Davis 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Davis,  1960 
W.  A.  Howe 


John  S.  Rendleman 
Charles  D.  Tenney 
W.  J.  Tudor 


UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS  COUNCIL 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chairman 
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Instructional  Units 


This  section  provides  a  brief  description  of  the  purposes  and  programs  of 
the  University's  instructional  units.  The  units  are  arranged  according  to 
their  location  within  the  University.  Those  units  having  general  university 
application  are  listed  first,  followed  by  those  located  on  the  Carbondale 
campus,  and  then  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus. 

A  complete  description  of  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  located  on  the  Carbon- 
dale  campus,  is  presented  in  this  bulletin  because  those  two  units  do  not 
have  separate  bulletins  as  the  other  instructional  units  have. 

Information  concerning  other  bulletins  may  be  found  inside  the  back 
cover  of  this  bulletin. 


GENERAL  UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTIONAL  UNITS 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  make  available  to  advanced 
students  courses  and  other  work  which  will  increase  their  competencies  in 
particular  fields.  Development  of  the  power  of  independent  investigation 
is  especially  sought.  The  association  of  mature  and  beginning  scholars  is 
an  important  aspect  of  graduate  work  and  is  encouraged.  The  Graduate 
School  seeks  to  stimulate  scholarly  activity  and  research  among  the  staff, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  atmosphere  for  graduate  instruction. 

Graduate  work  is  available  in  these  areas  and  departments:  Account- 
ing, Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Industries,  Agricultural  Services, 
Animal  Industries,  Anthropology,  Art,  Botany,  Business  Administration, 
Chemistry,  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Design,  Economics,  Educational  Admin- 
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istration  and  Supervision,  Elementary  Education,  English,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion, Foreign  Languages,  Forestry,  Geography,  Geology,  Government, 
Guidance,  Health  Education,  Higher  Education,  History,  Home  and  Family, 
Home  Economics  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Instructional  Materials, 
Journalism,  Management,  Marketing,  Mathematics,  Microbiology,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Physiology,  Plant  Industries, 
Psychology,  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education,  Rehabilitation  Counseling, 
Secondary  Education,  Secretarial  and  Business  Education,  Sociology,  Special 
Education,  Speech,  Speech  Correction,  Theater,  and  Zoology. 

From  1944  until  1948,  work  could  be  taken  toward  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree.  During  the  latter  year,  the  University  was 
authorized  to  confer  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees 
and  in  1952  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added.  In  1953  a  Sixth- 
Year  Program  of  graduate  work  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  work  beyond  the  master's  degree.  The  Sixth-Year  Program 
does  not  result  in  a  degree  but  in  a  Specialist's  Certificate,  and  is  intended 
to  be  a  terminal  course,  not  one  leading  to  more  advanced  graduate  work. 
In  1956  the  Master  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music  Education  degrees  were 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1955  the  Board  approved  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  At  the 
present  time  doctoral  programs  are  offered  in  the  departments  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Supervision,  Elementary  Education,  Govern- 
ment, Guidance,  Microbiology,  Psychology,  Secondary  Education,  Speech, 
Speech  Correction,  and  Zoology.  The  first  earned  doctorate  was  awarded 
by  the  University  in  1959  in  the  field  of  speech  correction. 

Graduate  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  available  to  qualified 
graduate  students.  These  positions  pay  from  $100  to  $250  per  month  on  a 
half-time  basis,  with  remuneration  depending  on  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  appointment  in  each  case.  Persons  wishing  to  apply  for 
graduate  fellowships,  which  require  no  more  than  ten  hours  of  work  per 
week,  should  apply  directly  to  the  Graduate  Office,  in  person  or  by  written 
inquiry.  Those  wishing  to  apply  for  assistantships  should  inquire  in  the 
department  of  their  major  interest.  Normally,  the  assistantship  requires 
twenty  hours  of  work  each  week.  Both  fellowships  and  assistantships  carry 
remission  of  the  tuition  charge.  There  are  certain  other  fees  which  are  not 
remitted.  There  are  also  tuition  scholarships  available  to  qualified  students 
through  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  must  first  make 
formal  application  to  the  Admissions  Office.  Also  they  should  ordinarily 
discuss  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  courses  they  wish  to  take,  or  other 
work  they  wish  to  do,  with  the  chairmen  of  major  departments,  since  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  automatically  guarantee  admission 
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to  a  particular  major.  Inquiries  about  graduate  work  generally  should  be 
directed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

The  Community  Development  Institute  has  been  established  for  stu- 
dents seeking  training  in  work  with  individuals  and  groups  striving  to 
develop  a  more  satisfactory  life  within  the  community  setting.  The  in- 
stitute's purposes  also  include  training  of  adults  concerned  with  improving 
their  community  leadership,  and  co-operating  with  departments  of  the 
University  and  other  agencies  in  research  undertakings  to  investigate  com- 
munity processes  and  social  change. 

Students  do  not  ordinarily  enroll  in  the  institute  while  they  are  fresh- 
men because  none  of  the  specifically  designed  community  development 
courses  are  open  to  freshmen.  However,  it  is  well  for  a  student  interested 
in  this  program  to  discuss  his  plans  with  the  director  and  to  develop  his 
comprehensive  program  as  early  as  possible  in  his  college  career.  Accent  is 
placed  on  sequences  of  study  to  meet  the  academic  needs  of  individuals. 

Inquiries  about  the  institute's  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Community  Development  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois. 


LABOR  INSTITUTE 

The  function  of  the  Labor  Institute  is  to  promote  harmony  and  co- 
operation between  labor  and  management  by  encouraging  the  training  of 
students  and  others  interested  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  and  to 
provide  advice  on  the  technical  aspects  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  public.  This  program  will  be  carried  out 
through  the  conducting  of  research  and  special  surveys  which  may  be  of 
use  to  labor  and  industry  in  Southern  Illinois,  through  the  use  of  various 
specialists  in  the  several  departments  of  the  University  providing  courses  of 
instruction  for  students  entering  industry  and  labor,  and  through  the 
establishing  of  appropriate  special  courses  for  personnel  of  industrial  con- 
cerns and  for  the  membership  of  various  labor  groups  within  the  area. 

Inquiries  about  the  institute's  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Labor  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

In  order  to  provide  a  special  program  of  study  for  the  student  inter- 
ested in  Latin  America,  Southern  Illinois  University  offers  an  undergrad- 
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uate  major  in  Latin  American  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

This  course  of  studies  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  increasing  con- 
cern with  Latin  America  and  the  growing  interest  in  the  field.  It  is  planned 
to  provide  students  with  a  wide  general  background  in  the  history,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  languages,  and  literature  of  Hispanic  America.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  achievement  of  sufficient  knowledge  of,  and  skill 
in,  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  to  make  it  an  effective  means  of  com- 
munication. This  level  of  linguistic  skill  is  essential  to  open  the  doors  of 
cultural  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Latin  America  to  non-Spanish- 
speaking  students.  Equal  proficiency  in  Portuguese  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  Brazilian  studies  will  be  sought  in  due  course. 

The  Latin  American  studies  major  is  planned  (1)  to  prepare  students 
to  participate  intelligently  and  effectively  in  business  or  government  ac- 
tivities in  Latin  America  or  dealing  with  Latin  America  and  (2)  to  enable 
students  to  choose  a  field  of  specialization  for  advanced  academic  work. 

Inquiries  about  the  institute's  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Latin  American  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois. 


REHABILITATION  INSTITUTE 

The  purpose  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  is  to  co-ordinate  and 
augment  the  training  of  college  students  and  other  field  workers  interested 
in  counseling  with,  or  providing  services  for,  the  handicapped.  This  func- 
tion is  carried  out  through  a  program  of  instruction  which  co-ordinates  the 
efforts  of  departments  within  the  University  in  the  developing  of  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  curricula,  through  consultant  services  to  community 
agencies  in  the  general  area  of  rehabilitation,  and  through  theoretical  and 
practical  research  bearing  on  the  methods  and  techniques  of  rehabilitating 
the  handicapped. 

The  institute's  instructional  program  is  divided  into  four  general  areas: 
a  two-year  graduate  program  leading  to  the  master's  degree;  a  placement 
counselor  training  program  for  professional  personnel  working  with  the 
blind;  an  annual  two-week  short  course  for  rehabilitation  personnel;  and 
in-service  and  community  education  programs. 

Inquiries  about  the  institute's  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Small  Business  Institute  is  to  develop 
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executives  for  small  businesses,  rather  than  to  create  specialists  in  a  single 
field  such  as  accounting,  finance,  sales,  etc.  Management  of  a  smaller  busi- 
ness requires  more  all-around  "know-how."  While  concepts  taught  are 
those  of  modern  big  business,  the  applications  are  directed  to  small  business 
operations. 

Many  of  the  institute's  students  are  training  to  enter  enterprises 
owned  by  their  parents  or  relatives;  others  are  planning  to  start  businesses 
of  their  own;  some  prefer  to  work  for  small  companies.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  designate  the  kind  of  business  they  plan  to  enter;  e.g.,  a  depart- 
ment store,  a  truck  line,  a  resort,  etc.,  preferably  by  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year.  This  early  decision  allows  adequate  time  for  course  selec- 
tion and  work  programming. 

Graduates  from  this  four-year  program  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  in  small  business  management.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  institute's  program  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Dean  Raymond  H.  Dey,  Ed.D.  (Washington  University)  1946 

Associate  Dean  Ernest  J.  Simon,  M.S.  (Illinois)  1950 

Assistant  Dean  Benson  B.  Poirier,  Ed.D.  (Wyoming)  1958 

Field  Representative  Jess  Wilbur  Turnbow,  B.A.  (Greenville)  1955 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  is  to  make  uni- 
versity credit  courses  available  to  people  who  are  not  in  residence.  It  calls 
upon  the  various  instructional  agencies  of  the  University  for  the  personnel 
used  to  carry  out  its  program. 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  member  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  and  meets  the  standards  of  this  association. 

EXTENSION  CREDIT  CLASSES 

Scheduling  off-campus  college  credit  classes  has  been  a  chief  function 
of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  since  it  first  began  operating.  The 
program  was  originally  designed  for  public  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. It  has  been  expanded,  however,  to  serve  many  other  groups.  Pres- 
ent policy  provides  for  the  scheduling  of  a  class  whenever  fifteen  or  more 
qualified  people  indicate  their  intention  of  enrolling  in  it,  provided  that 
a  staff  member  for  that  particular  subject  is  available  at  that  time. 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  credits  required  for 
the  bachelor's  degree,  or  ninety-six  hours,  may  be  earned  through  exten- 
sion classes,  and  up  to  sixteen  hours  for  the  master's  degree. 
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Many  courses  that  are  offered  in  residence  are  also  regularly  offered 
through  extension,  and,  when  satisfactorily  completed,  are  given  the  same 
credit  as  residence  work.  All  instructors  of  these  extension  courses  are 
members  of  the  regular  university  faculty,  and  the  work  offered  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

CONFERENCES,  SHORT  COURSES,  AND  TOURING  THEATER 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  assists  any  campus  department 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  conferences  and  workshops,  whether  they 
be  scheduled  on  or  off  campus. 

Last  year  more  than  200  events  of  this  nature  were  held  with  a  total 
attendance  approximating  35,000  persons.  In  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theater  the  division  has  for  the  last  four  springs  arranged  for  a 
touring  theater  to  present  plays  in  area  communities.  In  the  fall  of  1958, 
plays  were  presented  in  twenty-two  communities.  The  theater  is  self-sup- 
porting, with  area  organizations  sponsoring  the  plays  and  earning  funds 
for  local  civil  projects. 

The  division  also  provides  a  County  Institute  Service  for  specialized 
faculty  groups  and  for  teacher  groups  in  general.  The  programs  vary  in 
length  from  one  hour  to  two  days  and  are  sometimes  given  as  workshops 
for  teachers  before  school  opens  in  the  fall. 

DIVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  serves  adults  and 
high  school  graduates  interested  in  obtaining  a  college-level  program  of 
instruction  of  a  shorter  duration  than  the  usual  four-year  college  program, 
qualifying  them  for  employment  at  the  semiprofessional  and  technical 
level  in  industry  and  business. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  provides  for  high  school  graduates 
one-  and  two-year  college-level  terminal  programs  for  training  technicians. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions in  business  and  industry  between  the  skilled  worker  and  the  engineer 
or  professional  man. 

Associate  in  Technology  Programs 

The  two-year  associate  degree  programs  in  technology  are  designed  to 
give  students  broad  foundations  in  special  subjects  in  the  technical  field, 
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together  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles.  Courses  in 
general  education  are  included  to  enable  them  to  gain  understanding  of 
problems  encountered  in  living  and  working  in  the  community. 

Graduates  are  qualified  for  such  positions  as  estimators,  servicemen, 
factory  representatives,  technical  assistants,  draftsmen,  engineering  aids, 
commercial  artists,  and  technicians  in  the  fields  of  electronics,  radio  and 
television,  building  construction,  dental  laboratory  work,  industrial  wood- 
working, machine  tools  and  design,  printing,  automotive  mechanics,  and 
drafting  and  design. 

The  courses  are  taught  by  instructors  who  have  had  industrial  ex- 

;  perience  in  their  respective  fields.  The  laboratories  and  shops  are  equipped 
with  modern  instruments  and  machines  comparable  to  those  used  in 
industry  and  reflecting  the  needs  in  technical  employment.  These  associate 

1  programs  in  technology  are  six  quarters  in  length  and  require  a  minimum 
of  104  to  110  hours  credit  for  graduation. 

Associate  in  Business  Programs 

Two-year  curricula  in  business  are  programs  to  prepare  graduates  for 

office  or  retailing  occupations.  Completion  of  any  of  these  programs  leads 

to  an  Associate  in  Business  degree.  In  addition  to  skill  training,  related  and 

|   general   education   courses   are  required  which   provide   the   student  with 

|   background   information   as   a   basis  for  occupational   advancement. 

Curricula  in  business  for  office  occupations  are  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  initial  job  in  accounting  or  as  executive,  legal,  or  medical 
secretaries. 

The  medical  secretarial  program  is  of  the  co-operative  type  which  pro- 
vides  students   with   periods   of   study   at   the   institute   and   of   learning 
I  through  work  experience   in   selected   medical   offices. 

The  curriculum  in  business  for  merchandising  lends  particular  em- 

!  phasis  to  buying  and  selling.  This  program  of  study  is  made  up  of  on- 

campus  instruction  and  of  college  credit  work  experience  in  selected  mer- 

I  chandising  establishments.   Leading  stores  throughout  Illinois  co-operate 

,   to  provide  work  experience.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  general 

training  in  merchandising  and  to  offer  limited  specialization  in  the  areas 

of  apparel,  hard  line,  groceries,  sundries,  drugs,  etc. 

|  One-Year  Certificate  Programs 

One-year  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  of  cosmetology  (beauty 
culture),  practical  nursing,  welding,  bookkeeping-clerical,  stenographic, 
and  calculating  machines. 

The  practical  nursing  program  meets  the  standards  established  by  the 
Illinois   Department  of   Registration   and   Education.   A   graduate  of   this 
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program  is  eligible  for  the  state  examination  which  must  be  passed  to 
obtain  a  license  as  a  practical  nurse. 

The  cosmetology  curriculum  meets  the  state  of  Illinois  standards  for 
licensed  schools  of  beauty  culture.  A  graduate  of  this  program  is  eligible 
for  the  state  examination  which  must  be  passed  to  obtain  a  license  as  a 
beautician  in  Illinois. 

The  welding  program  prepares  students  for  employment  as  toolroom 
welders,  construction  welders,  job  shop  welders,   and  welding  inspectors. 

The  bookkeeping-clerical  program  leads  to  jobs  in  business  in  various 
types  of  clerical  occupations. 

The  stenographic  program  contains  only  minimum  essentials  required 
in  an  initial  stenographic  position  in  business. 

The  calculating  machines  program  is  planned  to  give  training  in  cal- 
culating machine  operation  for  those  students  who  wish  to  become 
occupationally  proficient. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Adult  Education  program  consists  of  noncredit  courses  in  various 
vocational,  technical,  and  general  education  fields  designed  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

Most  courses  range  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  two  or 
three  hours  weekly.  Certain  special  courses  are  offered  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  weeks.  These  tailor-made  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  adults  served.  Courses  are  designed  to  assist  adults  to 
improve  existing  skills  or  to  gain  new  skills  and  technical  knowledge  for 
advancement  to  better  positions.  Courses  have  been  given  for  plumbers, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  construction  foremen,  machinists,  retail  and  office 
workers,  nurses,  bankers,  insurance  brokers,  union  business  agents,  welders, 
sales  personnel,  secretaries,  accountants,  office  clerks,  and  farmers.  The 
Adult  Education  program  also  includes  many  intensive  short  courses  dur- 
ing each  year.  Among  these  are  kiln-drying  courses  for  hardwood  lumber- 
men; a  two-week  cosmetology  course;  a  series  of  one-week  courses  for 
rural  electrification  linemen  and  office  managers;  chartered  life  under- 
writers, chartered  property,  and  casualty  insurance  specialized  courses,  and 
Illinois  Bankers'  School  for  the  development  of  junior  executives. 

Adult  education  programs  consisting  of  a  series  of  courses  geared  to 
the  needs  of  particular  groups  are  also  available.  An  example  is  the  two- 
year  industrial  management  program  in  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  and 
Alton  areas,  in  co-operation  with  East  Side  Manufacturer's  Association, 
Greater  Alton  Industries,  and  East  St.  Louis  Manufacturer's  Association. 

The  adult  education  courses  are  taught  by  regular  staff  members 
obtained  from  every  division  and  school  of  the  University,  as  well  as  care- 
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fully  selected   specialists   from   the   ranks   of   business,   industry,   and   the 
professions. 


CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 
INSTRUCTIONAL  UNITS 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  the  students  of  South- 
ern Illinois  University  in  many  capacities.  Its  course  offerings  provide  (1) 
basic  subject  matter  for  the  general  education  program;  (2)  opportunity 
for  concentration  in  a  major  in  any  one  of  the  seventeen  academic  depart- 
ments administered  by  the  college;  (3)  electives  not  available  in  other 
instructional  units  of  the  University;  (4)  extension  and  adult  education 
offered  through  the  appropriate  divisions;  (5)  graduate  level  instruction 
for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees  than  the  baccalaureate;  (6)  pre- 
professional  training  needed  for  admission  to  such  specialized  schools  as 
law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

The  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  balanced  personality,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  cultures  of  the  past,  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  and  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  physical,  social,  and 
political  environment  in  which  he  lives.  His  educational  experiences  as  a 
college  student  should  provide  creative  skills  and  intellectual  equipment 
that  will  do  much  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  richer  life  as  a  member  of 
society.  Also,  a  student  in  the  college  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  level  by  including  in  his  studies  certain  professional  courses 
offered  by  the  College  of  Education.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted 
to  a  student  who  fulfills  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  degree  is  the  basis  for  advanced  work  in 
most  of  the  learned  professions. 

High  school  students  planning  to  enroll  in  the  college  should  consult 
their  counselors  regarding  their  course  of  study,  since  careful  planning  of 
the  high  school  program  is  vitally  important  to  the  academic  welfare  of  the 
student  during  his  first  and  second  years  of  college  work.  In  general,  high 
school  students  planning  to  enter  the  college  should  include  the  following 
courses  in  their  program  of  study:  four  units  of  English,  three  to  four  units 
of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry,  one  unit  of  physics  or  chemistry, 
and  two  units  of  a  foreign  language  with  Latin  preferred. 

Admission  to  the  college  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
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Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
college  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

The  college  includes  the  following  departments:  Anthropology,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Geography,  Geology,  Government, 
History,  Mathematics,  Microbiology,  Philosophy,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
Physiology,   Psychology,   Sociology,   and  Zoology. 

The  college  offers  an  educational  program  embracing  twenty-eight 
basic  areas  of  subject  matter  grouped  collectively  as  follows. 

THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences offer  courses  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  civilization  viewed  in  historical  perspective, 
and  thereby  to  equip  him  for  participation  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  His  studies  will  provide  him  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  variety  of  religions,  social  organizations,  and  technologies 
and  give  him  insights  and  understandings  which  will  enable  him  to  live 
more  constructively  with  others  in  his  family,  community,  and  nation. 

THE  SCIENCES 

The  earth,  physical,  and  biological  science  departments  contribute  to 
the  liberal  education  of  all  students,  whether  their  principal  intellectual 
interests  are  in  these  disciplines  or  in  other  areas  of  specialization.  The 
methodologies  of  the  disciplines  help  the  student  develop  habits  of  orderly 
thinking.  A  knowledge  of  science  also  equips  him  to  understand  the  worlds 
of  nature,  technology,  and  industrial  processes. 

THE  HUMANITIES 

A  student  in  the  humanities  is  expected  to  attain  proficiency  in  lan- 
guage, to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  to 
recognize  its  civilizing  values.  The  works,  men,  and  intellectual  movements 
that  make  up  literary  history  are  examined.  The  basic  and  persistent 
human  problems  are  identified,  and  their  classic  and  current  solutions  are 
studied.  A  critical  evaluation  of  mankind's  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
values  is  made  in  their  historical  and  contemporary  settings,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  encouraged  to  think  rationally,  imaginatively,  and  responsibly. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  college  offers  the  following  pre-professional  programs  for  students 
training  for  careers  in  the  professions:  pre-dental,  pre-legal,  pre-medical, 
pre-medical  technology,  pre-occupational  therapy,  pre-pharmacy,  pre- 
physical  therapy,  pre-public  health,  pre-theological,  and  pre-veterinary. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  is  committed  to  giving  professional  training 
to  teachers  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  to  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  specialists.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  is  the  special  function  of  the  col- 
lege. In  its  graduate  offerings,  however,  it  broadens  its  efforts  to  include 
professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers  and  several  specializa- 
tions in  school  administration  and  supervision.  For  most  undergraduate 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools,  the  subject  matter  majors  will 
be  taken  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University,  and  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching,  including  the  student  teaching,  will  be 
taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 

At  Southern  a  high  school  graduate  looking  for  a  career  in  the  educa- 
tional world  can  prepare  for  high  school,  elementary,  or  kindergarten- 
primary  teaching;  for  coaching;  for  positions  in  school  administration;  for 
guidance  work;  for  teaching  and  supervising  special  education;  and  for 
other  community  services.  He  can  prepare  to  teach  in  special  fields  such 
as  art,  music,  home  economics,  industrial  education,  business,  and  agricul- 
ture. He  can  prepare  to  be  a  teacher  of  science,  social  studies,  English,  and 
mathematics.  He  can  get  a  teaching  specialization  in  specialized  fields  such 
as  speech  correction  and  general  speech.  He  can  dedicate  himself,  if  he 
wishes,  to  the  teaching  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing, or  the  partially  sighted.  Physical  education  as  a  field  attracts  many 
able  men  and  women,  as  do  such  newer  fields  as  recreation  and  outdoor 
education.  The  graduate  may  look  for  a  career  in  health  education  or  in 
school  counseling.  He  may  prepare  to  be  a  principal  or  a  superintendent  by 
going  on  with  graduate  work,  or  even  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  some 
college  or  university.  The  College  of  Education  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degrees. 

Admission  to  the  college  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
college  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  principals  or  supervisors  in  the  public 
schools  take  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision.  The  department's  major  emphasis  is  on  graduate 
work,  but  it  also  participates  in  providing  background  for  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  kindergarten-primary  and  elementary  teachers.  Advisers 
for  the  department  see  that  students  get  proper  training  in  other  areas 
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such  as  social  studies,  language  arts,  science,  music,  and  art  as  well  as  in 
understanding  children  and  teaching.  On  the  graduate  level  the  depart- 
ment educates  for  specialization  in  the  teaching  fields.  A  reading  center 
has  been  established  to  give  teachers  special  training  in  reading  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  teachers  in  service. 

The  Department  of  Guidance  recognizes  the  increasing  need  for  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  personal  counselors  in  the  public  schools  by  pre- 
paring graduate  students  for  the  task  of  appraising  the  personalities  and 
abilities  of  high  school  students  and  helping  them  to  solve  their  vocational 
and  other  problems. 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  prepares  teachers  of  health  edu- 
cation and  works  with  physical  education  in  preparing  teachers  of  physical 
education.  It  also  provides  graduate  specializations  in  health  and  safety 
education. 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  participates  in  the  preparation 
of  college  teachers,  offers  courses  in  junior  college  and  higher  education, 
and  shares  with  other  departments  of  the  college  in  graduate  preparation 
of  college  administrative  personnel. 

The  preparation  of  teacher-librarians,  audio-visual  aids  directors,  and 
specialists  in  all  instructional  materials  is  the  function  of  the  Department 
of  Instructional  Materials. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  has  the  responsibility 
for  training  men  as  teachers  of  physical  education  and  as  coaches  for  the 
various  sports  played  in  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  department  handles 
the  athletic  program  of  the  University.  The  athletic  program  is  used  as  a 
training  school  for  coaches  and  accordingly  is  an  integral  part  of  physical 
education. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  has  the  task  of 
preparing  women  to  teach  physical  education  in  the  public  schools.  The 
program  includes  not  only  methods  of  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
healthy  body  but  also  such  skills  as  dancing  for  grace,  posture,  and  self- 
expression. 

Recreation  and  outdoor  education  is  a  relatively  new  field,  but  out- 
door education  and  camping  programs  are  developing  all  over  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  trains  camp  coun- 
selors and  directors,  as  well  as  recreation  and  outdoor  education  specialists. 
Part  of  the  training  program  at  Southern  is  experience  in  the  summer 
camping  and  recreation  programs  at  Little  Grassy  Lake. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  participates  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  high  school  teachers,  and  shares  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  in  graduate  preparation  of  administrators,  supervisors,  curriculum 
specialists,  and  guidance  directors. 
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The  Department  of  Special  Education  was  formed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  through  expert  teacher 
training,  through  consultative  services  to  school  officials,  and  through  re- 
search and  experimentation. 

The  Teacher  Training  Division  offers  the  student  teaching  for  teach- 
ers in  all  departments.  An  important  part  of  the  division  is  the  University 
School,  where  potential  teachers  observe  good  teaching,  make  studies,  and 
obtain  practice.  The  division  also  has  arrangements  for  student  teaching 
under  careful  supervision  in  a  number  of  public  schools  in  Southern  Illinois. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  three  primary  functions:  teaching,  edu- 
cational service,  and  research.  There  are  four  departments  in  the  school: 
(1)  Agricultural  Industries,  (2)  Animal  Industries,  (3)  Forestry,  and  (4) 
Plant  Industries.  Each  of  these  departments  offers  specialized  agricultural 
majors  and,  in  addition,  the  school  offers  a  curriculum  in  general  agri- 
culture. 

A  new  agriculture  building,  occupied  in  1957,  provides  adequate  class- 
rooms and  well-equipped  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research  on  the 
campus.  In  addition,  there  are  agronomy,  beef,  dairy,  horticulture,  poultry, 
sheep,  and  swine  centers  where  students  may  observe  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  these  technical  areas.  Test  farms  are  operated  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  practices  and  to  serve  as  farm  management  lab- 
oratories. 

Much  of  the  work  on  approximately  1,800  acres  of  farm  land  is  done 
by  student  workers,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay  part  of  their  college 
expenses,  as  well  as  to  obtain  practical  and  educacional  experience  in 
agriculture. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries  provides  instruction,  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  consultation  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  education,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

In  agricultural  economics,  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
farm  management,  farm  credit,  agricultural  prices,  agricultural  marketing, 
agricultural  co-operation,  and  farm  policy. 

By  following  a  specialized  program,  students  may  qualify  for  positions 
with  professional  farm  management  firms;  as  agricultural  credit  repre- 
sentatives for  banks,  insurance  companies,  production  credit  associations, 
and  national  farm  loan  associations;  as  state  agricultural  statisticians  with 
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livestock  commission  firms,  meat  packers,  grain,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  buying  and  selling  organizations,  and  co-operative  marketing 
and  purchasing  associations;  as  representatives  for  agricultural  related  in- 
dustries, such  as  feed,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum;  as  civil  service  employees 
in  marketing,  credit,  and  farm  management. 

In  agricultural  education,  completion  of  a  four-year  program  leads 
to  certification  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  four  fields  of  agricultural  engineering: 
rural  electrification,  farm  power  and  machinery,  farm  structures,  and  soil 
and  water.  A  special  program  is  available  to  train  farm  machinery  spe- 
cialists for  positions  requiring  managerial  ability  for  dealer  services  and 
sales  work.  Other  positions  open  to  students  in  this  area  of  work  are  ma- 
chinery company  block  men  and  field  service  supervisors,  soil  and  water 
engineering  technicians,  rural  electrification  specialists,  and  farm  structures 
sales  and  service  men.  This  program  does  not  lead  to  a  professional  degree 
in  agricultural  engineering. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industries  provides  instruction,  research, 
demonstration,  and  consultation  in  those  phases  of  agriculture  and  industry 
dealing  with  livestock,  dairying,  and  poultry  production. 

Courses  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  and  swine  are  available.  Students  may  obtain 
preparation  for  a  wide  variety  of  positions:  beef,  sheep,  swine,  dairy,  and 
poultry  specialists,  herdsmen,  feed  salesmen,  livestock  farm  operators,  live- 
stock consultants,  and  others.  The  student  also  has  an  opportunity  to  com- 
bine in  his  curriculum  the  study  of  the  agronomic  phases  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  economics,  and  agricultural  engineering.  He  also  may  broaden 
his  opportunities  by  combining  work  in  this  department  with  training  in 
other  areas  of  the  University,  such  as  business,  biological  or  physical  sci- 
ence, and  journalism. 

Students  interested  in  veterinary  medicine  or  dairy  technology  may 
obtain  two  years  of  training  in  this  department  before  entering  a  profes- 
sional school  to  complete  their  preparation. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  provides  instruction,  research,  and  con- 
sultation in  the  fields  of  forest  production  and  utilization.  The  department 
offers  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

In  addition  to  basic  science  and  other  foundation  courses,  the  four- 
year  program  at  Southern  requires  a  core  of  basic  courses  in  forestry.  These 
include  the  courses  required  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters.  Additional  available  elective  courses  will  allow  specialization  in 
forest  production,  forest  utilization,  or  wildlife  management. 

The  department's  four-year  program  provides  preparation  for  posi- 
tions in  administration  or  research  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
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and  other  federal  agencies,  the  state  departments  of  forestry,  and  the  for- 
estry divisions  in  lumber,  paper,  plywood,  and  other  industries  related  to 
forestry.  In  addition,  students  may  qualify  for  positions  in  wildlife  con- 
servation, forestry  extension,  and  farm  forestry  work. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  provides  instruction,  research, 
demonstration,  and  consultation  in  those  phases  of  agriculture  dealing 
primarily  with  the  production  of  plants,  their  preservation  and  use,  and 
the  soils  in  which  they  grow. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  subject  matter  as  cereals,  forages,  tree 
fruits,  small  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  the  preservation  and  processing 
of  such  crops;  landscape  gardening,  floriculture,  genetics,  and  breeding; 
control  of  plant  diseases,  insects,  and  weeds;  the  science  of  soils,  their  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  fertility,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  student,  preparation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  fields  from  general  farming  to  inten- 
sive specialization;  from  commercial  sales  and  consultation  to  preparation 
for  advanced  study,  research,  and  teaching. 

In  addition  to  actual  farming  operations,  the  student  has  the  choice 
of  preparing  himself  for  work  in  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural  chemi- 
cals production,  sales,  and  consultation;  for  state  and  federal  employment 
in  the  inspection  service  or  weed  control;  as  a  field  man  for  canneries  and 
other  food  processors,  including  the  packaging  industry;  for  landscape 
servicing  and  greenhouse  work;  as  an  orchard  manager;  as  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  seed  houses;  or  as  a  soil  scientist  for  farm  planning  and  em- 
ployment with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  was  established  July  1,  1959,  and  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  Applied  Science  and  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Education. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

The  Department  of  Applied  Science  offers  a  complete  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  applied  science. 
The  first  two  years  follow  the  requirements  of  many  leading  engineering 
schools,  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  provide  a  general  program  in  ap- 
plied science.  The  degree  is  comparable  to  a  general  engineering  degree. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  serves  the  following  groups 
of  students:  (1)  students  interested  in  teaching  and/or  supervising  indus- 
trial education  in  the  public  schools;  (2)  students  who  plan  to  seek  super- 
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visory  and/or  teaching  positions  in  industry;  and   (3)   students  interested 
in  becoming  manual  arts  therapists. 

A  student  interested  in  teaching  should  plan  to  major  in  industrial 
sciences  with  a  specialization  in  either  industrial  arts  or  vocational  in- 
dustrial trades.  One  interested  in  industrial  supervision  and  training  within 
industry  should  plan  to  major  in  industrial  sciences  with  a  specialization 
in  industrial  supervision.  A  student  interested  in  becoming  a  manual  arts 
therapist  should  plan  to  major  in  industrial  sciences  with  a  specialization 
in  manual  arts  therapy.  The  four-year  specialization  in  manual  arts 
therapy  is  in  line  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission's  an- 
nouncement No.  81  B,  Manual  Arts  Therapist,  issued  November  13,  1956. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Although  the  School  of  Business  will  accept  graduates  from  any 
recognized  high  school,  it  recommends  that  these  students  include  in  their 
high  school  program  at  least  three  units  of  English,  two  of  mathematics, 
two  of  science,  and  two  of  social  studies. 

The  School  of  Business  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
school  is  composed  of  the  following  five  departments:  Accounting,  Eco- 
nomics, Management,  Marketing,  and  Secretarial  and  Business  Education. 
Each  of  these  specializations  aims  to  prepare  the  student  for  successful  per- 
formance in  the  business  world.  The  programs  develop  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  operational  methods  of  business  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
sources  of  information  and  methods  of  collecting  and  interpreting  data  but 
also  an  understanding  of,  and  a  skill  in,  the  art  of  human  relations  plus  a 
high  sense  of  integrity  and  responsibility. 

Students  who  fulfill  both  the  general  university  requirements  and  the 
requirements  of  their  major  department  can  normally  expect  to  earn  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  four  years.  Students  may,  if  they  wish,  choose 
a  minor  field  of  specialization.  Groupings  of  courses  constituting  a  minor 
specialization  are  provided  not  only  for  students  in  this  school  but  also  in 
other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  School  of 
Business  are  required  to  take  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  graduation  require- 
ment of  192  hours  within  the  school  and  40  per  cent  in  general  education 
courses  outside  of  the  school. 

Proficiency  in  the  written  and  spoken  language  is  required.  To  evi- 
dence this  the  student  is  required  to  take  and  pass  an  English  proficiency 
examination  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 
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Accounting  is  a  fundamental  area  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which 
the  many  transactions  of  business  are  analyzed,  recorded,  and  interpreted. 
The  program  in  the  Department  of  Accounting  is  designed  to  develop  the 
ability  which  leads  to  professional  positions  in  cost  accounting,  auditing, 
income  tax,  financial  statement  analysis,  and  general  financial  accounting. 

Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Economics  can  look  forward  to  op- 
portunities in  banking;  in  statistics,  that  is,  the  collection  and  analyzing 
of  economics  information;  in  government  work;  in  university-  or  college- 
level  teaching;  and  in  labor  union  activities. 

The  Department  of  Management  program  leads  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  management  activities  required  in  every  business.  It 
provides  separate  programs  in  general  management,  in  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  in  financial  management.  While  graduates  from  this  program 
cannot  expect  to  go  directly  into  management  positions,  they  are  oriented 
in  that  direction  and  are  alive  to  the  need  for  appropriate  after-college 
experiences  to  develop  themselves  for  management  positions. 

Marketing  deals  with  the  activities  of  our  distribution  system  which 
takes  the  products  of  our  farms,  mines,  and  factories  and  finally  places 
them  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  These  activities  include  buying,  storing, 
standardizing,  sorting  and  grading,  transporting,  advertising,  selling  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  handling  credits  and  collections,  and  interpreting 
business  and  economic  data.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Department  of 
Marketing  to  provide  educational  training  in  these  areas. 

The  Department  of  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  offers  a  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  secretaries  and  executive  assistants.  It  develops 
the  needed  skills  in  (1)  stenographic  techniques — typewriting,  shorthand, 
transcription;  (2)  knowledge  of  the  business  world;  and  (3)  ability  to 
work  harmoniously  with  others.  Students  preparing  to  teach  business  in 
high  schools  will  find  this  an  excellent  major  field. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  School  of  Communications  is  set  up  to  allow  the  students  of  the 
University  to  specialize  in  the  study  of  the  various  mass  communications 
media  and  to  develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of  those  media. 

The  School  of  Communications  also  is  interested  in  research  work  in 
the  various  aspects  of  mass  communications,  and  in  making  consulting 
and  other  services  available  to  area  schools,  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations. 

While  many  of  the  students  registering  in  the  School  of  Communi- 
cations will  be  interested  in  comparatively  specialized  programs  of  work  in 
the  areas  represented  by  special  departments,  it  is  also  possible  for  a  student 
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to  be  an  area  major  in  the  general  field  of  speech  or  of  journalism,  taking 
work  in  the  broader  fields  rather  than  in  a  specialized  subdivision. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  additional  information  about  the  program  of 
the  school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  offers  professional  training  in  news  and 
editorial  writing  as  well  as  in  more  specialized  types  of  writing,  community 
newspaper  management,  advertising,  printing,  and  photography.  Practical 
experience  in  various  types  of  newspaper  and  other  journalistic  work  is 
available  through  supervised  work  on  various  campus  publications  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  area  publications. 

The  Department  of  Printing  and  Photography  offers  a  four-year 
curriculum  for  a  major  in  printing  management  and  a  four-year  curriculum 
for  a  major  in  general  photography. 

The  printing  management  curriculum  includes  courses  designed  to 
provide  background  training  for  students  in  such  other  fields  as  journalism 
and  industrial  education.  Students  majoring  in  printing  management  are 
required  to  take  certain  courses  in  the  School  of  Business. 

The  major  sequence  in  general  photography  includes  independent 
sequences  in  cinematography  and  publications  photography. 

The  Department  of  Radio-Television  offers  a  curriculum  in  electronic 
mass  communications.  Training  is  designed  for  those  who  will  work  in 
commercial  and  educational  radio  and  television  stations  and  in  closely 
related  businesses  on  a  full-time  professional  basis;  for  those  who  will  work 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  such  areas  as  religion,  public  relations  and  promo- 
tion, and  education;  and  for  those  who  will  be  interested  in  radio  and 
television  only  as  members  of  the  audience.  Major  areas  of  instruction  are 
station  management,  programming,  production  and  direction,  writing, 
announcing,  analysis  of  programs  and  audiences,  and  research  in  all  phases 
of  radio  and  television.  Actual  experience  is  provided  in  the  University's 
Broadcasting  Service  and  professionally  equipped  FM  radio  station,  in  the 
University's  developing  television  operations,  and  in  area  radio  and 
television  stations. 

The  Department  of  Speech  offers  general  work  in  public  speaking,  oral 
interpretation,  speech  education,  and  the  general  speech  training  of  stu- 
dents in  other  areas  of  specialization  in  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Correction  offers  specialized  training  (1) 
for  people  wishing  to  be  certified  as  speech  correctionists  by  the  state  of 
Illinois;  (2)  for  classroom  teachers  who  need  to  be  able  to  work  with  minor 
speech  defects  and  to  know  the  referral  agencies  which  may  be  used  to  help 
the  more  severe  cases;  and  (3)  for  more  highly  specialized  persons  to  work 
in  colleges,  universities,  hospitals,  and  private  clinics. 
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In  order  to  prepare  students  for  such  occupations,  there  are  both 
formal  course  offerings  that  lead  to  a  teaching  certificate  and  practical 
experiences  with  speech  and  hearing  cases. 

There  is  also  an  attempt  at  constant  integration  and  association  of 
students  and  faculty  members  not  only  in  this  department,  but  also  in 
related  departments  such  as  psychology,  special  education,  physiology, 
and  other  germane  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  complete  preparation  for  participa- 
tion in  theater  activity  of  every  kind.  Courses  are  offered  for  students  who 
expect  to  participate  in  community  theater  activity  either  as  a  vocation  or 
as  an  avocation;  teachers  in  educational  theaters  whether  at  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  college  and  university  level  (graduate  and  under- 
graduate); and  the  occasional  very  gifted  student  who  wishes  to  prepare 
for  professional  theater. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  includes  the  departments  of  Art,  Design,  and 
Music.  It  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  University  for  the  direction  of 
training  and  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  professional  work  in  the  fine 
arts.  It  provides  service  work  for  the  other  colleges,  divisions,  schools,  and 
departments  of  the  University.  It  also  makes  every  reasonable  effort  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  students,  other  than  art,  design,  and  music  majors, 
who  want  an  experience  in  the  fine  arts  for  either  cultural  or  practical 
reasons.  It  offers  not  only  undergraduate  work  but  also  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  master's  degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  sponsors  a  number  of  special  events  each 
year.  A  Fine  Arts  Festival,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  includes  lectures  by 
noted  artists,  musical  ensembles,  individual  performances,  dance  recitals, 
dramatic  presentations,  and  art  exhibitions. 

A  continuous  program  of  art  exhibitions  is  presented  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  process  for  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  as 
a  service  to  the  University,  the  community,  and  the  area.  Music  Depart- 
ment facilities  and  courses  serve  the  university  community  through  special 
courses  for  non-music  majors  and  through  an  intensive  series  of  public 
music  programs  available  at  no  cost  to  university  students  and  faculty 
members. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  programs  of  the 
school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  programs  in  painting,  drawing  and 
crafts,  printmaking,  art  education,  and  art  history.  The  Bachelor  of  Science 
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in  Education  degree  in  the  College  of  Education,  with  a  major  in  art  edu- 
cation, is  offered  for  those  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  in  primary  and  secondary  school  teaching.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  a  major  in  art 
history,  is  for  students  who  wish  to  broaden  their  cultural  perspective  or 
who,  by  continuing  with  graduate  work,  are  interested  in  teaching  art 
history  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  professional  careers  in  the  various  programs  indicated  above.  Painting 
majors,  however,  should  continue  with  graduate  work,  looking  toward  col- 
lege or  university  positions  as  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  employment. 

The  Department  of  Design  offers  programs  in  visual  design  and  prod- 
uct-shelter design.  The  program  in  visual  design  includes  problems  involved 
in  the  total  field  of  visual  communications.  Some  of  the  areas  are  adver- 
tising, promotion,  packaging,  and  display. 

The  program  in  product-shelter  design  includes  a  study  of  all  present 
industrial  materials  and  techniques,  planning,  industrial  communications, 
and  problems  involving  the  design  of  all  mass  produced  products  including 
house  structures. 

The  undergraduate  degree  in  both  visual  and  product-shelter  design 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  undergraduate 
program  is  a  four-year  course  designed  to  integrate  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
humanities  with  the  design  activity.  A  group  of  visiting  designers  giving 
from  one-  to  four-week  seminars  is  a  planned  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  an  institutional  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  It  offers  a  variety  of  courses  and  curricula 
in  the  fields  of  music  theory  and  composition,  music  history  and  literature, 
applied  music,  music  education,  and  church  music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  offered  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  careers  as  professional  performers  and  studio  teachers,  or 
who  desire  preparation  for  the  Master  of  Music  degree.  The  Master  of 
Music  degree  is  offered  in  the  fields  of  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  applied  music,  the  aim  of  these  curricula  being  to  pre- 
pare candidates  for  college  teaching,  professional  performance,  or  careers 
in  radio  and  television  or  dramatic  performances.  These  courses  are  also 
designed  as  preparation  for  graduate  study  leading  to  doctoral  degrees  in 
musicology,  composition,  theory,  or  performance. 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Music 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  and  the 
Master  of  Music  Education  degree.  These  curricula  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  musical  experiences  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  primary  and 
secondary  school  teaching.  In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Rec- 
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reation  and  Outdoor  Education,  a  series  of  courses  is  offered  to  prepare 
the  specialist  in  recreational  music.  In  the  case  of  the  Master  of  Music 
Education  degree,  students  are  prepared  for  teaching  at  the  college  level 
or  for  advanced  study  leading  to  the  doctorate  in  this  field. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  available  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  cultural  perspective  through  this  medium. 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  major  objectives  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  to  provide 
instruction,  to  stimulate  research,  to  provide  service  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics for  other  educational  units  desiring  it,  and  to  give  to  the  people 
in  the  area  service  which  will  help  in  improving  the  understandings  and 
practices  in  their  families  and  homes.  No  minor  is  required  in  the  school. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  may  follow  curricula 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  A  brief  description  of  these 
curricula  follows. 

The  apparel  design  curriculum  is  planned  for  students  whose  major 
interests  and  abilities  are  in  clothing  design  and  construction.  It  gives 
preparation  for  apparel  designing  or  allied  positions  in  the  wholesale  or 
retail  fields  of  fashion  by  giving  fundamental  training  in  creative  design- 
ing, draping,  and  clothing  construction. 

The  clothing  and  textiles  merchandising  curriculum  provides  fun- 
damental training  for  positions  as  salespeople,  buyers,  or  department 
managers  with  retail  stores,  custom  shops,  and  manufacturers  that  are 
dealing  with  apparel,  textiles,  and  furnishings.  It  includes  professional 
courses  in  retailing,  accounting,  marketing,  advertising,  journalism,  and 
field  experience  as  well  as  fundamental  courses  in  clothing,  textiles,  and 
home  furnishings. 

The  dietetics  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  technical  education  to 
those  interested  in  becoming  dietitions  in  hospitals,  college  dormitories, 
industrial  plants,  health  clinics,  laboratories,  or  public  health  and  welfare 
organizations.  The  suggested  curriculum  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Dietetics  Association. 

The  foods  in  business  curriculum  is  planned  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  enter  the  business  field  as  home  service  representatives  for  utility 
companies;  as  demonstrators  for  manufacturers;  or  as  educational,  experi- 
mental, and  promotional  workers  with  household  equipment  and  foods. 

The  home  advisers  curriculum  prepares  students  for  positions  as 
home  advisers,  4-H  Club  agents,  and,  with  further  training,  extension 
specialists. 
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The  homemaking  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  per- 
sonal development  of  the  students  and  to  prepare  them  to  carry  the  respon- 
sibilities of  homemaking  and  citizenship.  Students  may  meet  the  state  re- 
quirements for  the  Vocational  Smith-Hughes  Certificate  by  using  as  their 
electives  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Education. 

An  institution  management  curriculum  is  planned  to  prepare  students 
for  managerial  positions  in  institutional  services.  Graduates  are  prepared 
to  fill  positions  as  food  service  managers  for  residence  halls,  hotels,  tea- 
rooms, school  lunchrooms,  and  industrial  or  commercial  restaurants.  This 
curriculum  meets  the  requirements  of  the  National  Restaurant  Association. 

The  interior  decorating  curriculum  offers  fundamental  training  in  this 
field.  It  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  positions  on  interior  deco- 
rating staffs  of  department  stores,  in  consulting  capacities  in  allied  fields, 
and  in  establishing  interior  decorating  businesses.  The  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  art  and  art  history,  business,  and  clothing  and  textiles. 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  a  curriculum  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  desiring  to  teach  home  economics  in  school  departments  main- 
tained according  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  vocational  acts.  A  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics  Certificate  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home 
economics  from  an  institution  and  in  a  curriculum  approved  for  teacher 
training  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  so  approved  for  training  teachers  of  home  economics. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in 
home  economics.  The  curriculum  for  these  students  is  planned  for  the 
profession  of  homemaking  rather  than  for  any  of  the  salary-earning  pro- 
fessional careers  in  home  economics.  It  includes  fundamental  work  in  the 
various  areas  of  home  economics.  Electives  should  be  selected  for  their 
contribution  to  the  broad  cultural  background  so  desirable  for  homemakers. 
This  major  allows  time  for  specialization  in  a  second  field. 

Admission  to  the  school  should  be  initiated  through  the  Admissions 
Office.  Inquiries  concerning  further  information  about  the  program  of  the 
school  should  be  directed  to  the  dean. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 

Professor  Virginia  H.  Harrison,  R.N.,  M.S.N. E.  (St.  Louis),  Chairman  1955 
Associate  Professor  Mable  G.  Burton,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  (Minnesota)  1959 
Assistant  Professor  Carmin  Jimison,  R.N.,  M.S.  (Western  Reserve)  1959 
Assistant  Professor  Mary  A.  Wyatt,  R.N.,  M.S. 

(Washington  University)  1957 
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Instructor  Dorothy  Bruenig  Wulfers,  R.N.,  B.S.   (Missouri)  1958-59 

Assistant  Instructor  Benita  Brothers,  R.N.  1959-60 

Assistant  Instructor  Patsy  Coleman,  R.N.,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959-60 

Lecturer  Hazel  LeFevre,  R.N.,  B.S.N.E.  (Columbia)         1956-57;  1959-60 

The  Department  of  Nursing  is  not  attached  to  any  school  or  college 
but  is  a  separate  unit  in  the  University's  educational  structure. 

The  department  offers  to  high  school  graduates  a  basic  program  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This  program  covers  fourteen  quar- 
ters and  regularly  includes  two  summers  of  work.  Students  wishing  to 
carry  a  reduced  load,  or  who  need  remedial  work,  should  plan  to  attend 
all  summer  sessions.  They  may  also  prolong  the  program  to  five  or  more 
years,  if  necessary  and  desirable  in  terms  of  their  specific  needs. 

A  second  program  is  offered  for  nurses  who  are  graduates  of  hospital 
schools  and  are  registered  nurses.  Approximately  two  and  one-quarter  years 
are  required  to  complete  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  in  both  programs  must  meet  the  University's  general  educa- 
tion requirements  as  well  as  specific  departmental  requirements  for  the 
major.  No  minor  is  offered,  but  students  are  free  to  elect  courses  in  an- 
other area  upon  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  adviser. 

The  department  conducts  institutes  and  work  conferences  for  prac- 
ticing nurses  and  other  members  of  the  health  team,  insofar  as  possible 
and  desirable,  to  meet  community  needs. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  faculty  believes  that  nursing  includes  the  promotion  of  health, 
prevention  of  disease,  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  sick; 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  various  types  of  health  personnel,  working 
together,  can  best  achieve  these  ends,  resulting  in  optimum  health  in  the 
local  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

The  faculty  members  are  agreed  that  professional  nurses  should  have 
a  firm  foundation  in  the  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  upon 
which  the  art  and  science  of  nursing  are  built;  that  they  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  communication  skills  and  an  appreciation  of  moral, 
esthetic,  and  spiritual  values;  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  and  that  such  professional  education  should  prepare  graduates 
for  beginning  positions  in  any  branch  of  nursing. 

The  faculty  assumes  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  its  programs, 
which  are  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  progressively  greater  depth 
and  breadth  as  well  as  maturity  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  student  is  considered  to  be  in  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  and  clinical  experiences  are  planned  and  supervised  accordingly. 
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PURPOSE  AND  AIMS 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  is  to  increase  and  improve 
nursing  services,  especially  in  Southern  Illinois.  It  provides  programs  in 
general  and  professional  education  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  give  skilled 
nursing  service  while  assisting  him  to  develop  in  accordance  with  his  own 
capabilities  and  interests.  In  addition  to  learning  to  give  comprehensive 
nursing  care,  the  student  in  nursing  is  guided  in  developing  mature  citizen- 
ship concepts,  skill  in  communication,  understanding  of  man  and  his 
environment,  cultural  appreciation,  and  the  ability  to  solve  problems. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  has  the  following  definite  aims: 

1.  To  attract,  inform,  and  select  young  men  and  women  with  potential 
for  professional  nursing; 

2.  To  offer  preparation  in  general  and  professional  education  to  the 
end  that  students  may  be  prepared  to  give  safe  nursing  care  under 
supervision  in  any  of  the  many  fields  of  professional  nursing; 

3.  To  provide  a  sound  background  for  graduate  work  leading  to  a 
master's  or  higher  degree; 

4.  To  assist  students  to  develop  some  understanding  of  self  and  others, 
various  skills  in  human  relations  and  communications,  sound  under- 
standing of  democratic  principles  and  practices,  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  moral  and  cultural  values; 

5.  To  provide  a  favorable  climate  in  which  personal  growth  and  de- 
velopment may  be  fostered; 

6.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  continued  growth  in  students  and 
faculty  of  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct; 

7.  To  offer  educational  programs  for  nurse  practitioners  in  order  that 
the  quality  of  patient  care  may  be  improved  in  the  community, 
state,  and  nation;  and 

8.  To  assist  students  and  faculty  to  develop  powers  of  critical  thinking. 

BASIC  PROFESSIONAL   CURRICULUM 

Students  interested  in  this  program  should  prepare  in  high  school  by 
taking  a  strong  academic  program,  including  at  least  three  units  of  Eng- 
lish, two  or  more  of  mathematics,  one  or  more  each  of  biology,  chemistry, 
and  social  studies.  Foreign  language  is  not  required  but  is  advisable.  Typing 
is  important. 

Students  admitted  to  the  University  on  probation  are  not  admitted 
directly  to  nursing,  but  may  transfer  to  this  department  when  the  required 
grade  average,  "C",  has  been  attained.  Such  students  should  consult  one 
of  the  advisers  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  in  order  to  plan  their  pro- 
grams and  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  transfer. 
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Students  who  have  completed  part  of  a  diploma  program  in  a  hospital 
school  may  be  admitted  to  this  division,  but  courses  may  need  to  be  re- 
peated. No  credit  is  given  for  time  spent  in  a  diploma  program. 

Any  applicant  required  to  take  remedial  courses  in  English,  math- 
matics,  reading,  or  speech  may  need  to  take  more  than  fourteen  quarters 
to  complete  the  program.  Such  students  are  advised  to  enter  the  University 
in  the  summer  session  preceding  the  fall  quarter. 

Transfer 

Beginning  courses  in  the  basic  professional  curriculum  may  be  taken 
in  another  accredited  college  or  university  if  they  are  of  similar  content 
and  quality  to  those  required  by  this  University.  Some  modification  of  the 
program  may  be  necessitated  if  any  of  the  required  courses  are  lacking; 
this  may  lengthen  the  time  required  for  completion  of  the  program.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  attend  another  college  or  university  before  coming  to 
Southern  should  follow  the  prescribed  curriculum  as  closely  as  possible 
and  should  consult  an  adviser  if  in  doubt  as  to  acceptability  of  the  separate 
courses. 

Promotion 

Freshman  students  in  nursing  are  subject  to  the  University's  general 
policies  concerning  probation. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore  program  of  classwork  and  clinical 
experience,  students  must  have  achieved  an  over-all  average  of  "C"  in  all 
university  work  and  must  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  promotion. 

Juniors  and  seniors  are  placed  on  departmental  scholastic  probation  if 
they  fail  to  attain  a  "C"  average  in  any  given  quarter.  If  they  fail  to  attain 
a  "C"  average  in  the  following  quarter  they  are  dropped  from  nursing. 

Students  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  physical  health, 
academic  achievement,  personality  and  character  traits,  and  potential  for 
professional  nursing.  Any  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
does  not  appear  to  warrant  promotion  will  be  advised  to  withdraw  from 
the  program  and  seek  success  in  another  field  or  in  another  type  of  nurs- 
ing program.  Students  who  are  not  promoted  to  the  clinical  portion  of  the 
curriculum  should  consult  their  advisers  as  to  the  best  possible  solution 
to  their  problem. 

Curriculum 

The  following  program  of  studies  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion 
of  the  curriculum  committee  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  changing  society. 
Students  in  nursing  are  expected  to  meet  university  requirements  in  gen- 
eral education  and  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Nursing. 
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The  curriculum  which  follows  is  a  typical  one,  and  may  be  modified 
to  meet  individual  needs. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


FALL 

English  101 
Chemistry  110 
Sociology  101 
Health  Education  100 
Nursing  101 
Physical  Education 


English   102 
Chemistry  240 
Nursing   102 
Psychology  201 
Art  or  Music 


3 

4 
5 
4 
0 
1      Physical  Education 


3 

English  103 

3 

4 

Nursing  219 

4 

o 

Food  and  Nutrition  103 

4 

4 

Physiology  300 

4 

3 

Physical  Education 

1 

1      Freshman  Covocation 


Freshman  Convocation        0     Freshman  Convocation 


17 


17 


16 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR 


FALL 

WINTER 

Physiology  209 

5 

Nursing  225 

Literature 

3 

Social  Science 

Physical  Science  (Elect.) 

4 

Speech   101 

Nursing  220 

o 

Literature 

Nursing  224 

2 

Physical    Education 

1 

17 


SUMMER    (U.    OF    I.) 

Medical  Nursing  211 
Surgical  Nursing  208 
Nursing  116 

(Social  Aspects  of 
Health  and  Disease) 


17 


SPRING    (U.    OF   I.) 

Nursing  102,   103A 

(Foundations) 
Pathology 
Microbiology 


14 


14 


FALL     (U.    OF    I.) 

Nursing  210,  O.R.  4 

Nursing  206,  T.B.  4 

Nursing  207,  Ortho.  4 

Nursing  200,  P.H.  Sci.  3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
WINTER     (U.    OF    I.) 

Nursing  201,  Ped.  I  6 

Nursing  204,  O.B.  I  6 

Social  Problems  5 


spring   (u.  OF  I.) 

Nursing  205,  O.B.  II  4 

Nursing  202,  Ped.  II  4 

Nursing  209,  Surg.  Nur.  4 


FALL 


Nursing  375 
Nursing  380 


15  17 

summer  (s.i.u.) 
Nursing  325,  Psychiatry     12 

SENIOR   YEAR 

WINTER 

4     Nursing  326  6 

8     Social  Science    (Elect.)        5 

Physical    Education  1 


SPRING 

Nursing  361 
Government  300 
Nursing  354 
Physical  Education 


12 


12 


15 
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The  first  academic  year  is  spent  in  general  education  and  pre-profes- 
sional  courses,  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  care  of  patients.  During  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  clinical  experiences  are  provided  in 
medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  pediatric,  tuberculosis,  orthopedic,  psychiatric, 
and  public  health  nursing.  Hours  of  nursing  practice  vary  from  four  hours 
a  week  in  the  beginning  courses  to  twenty-four  hours  in  some  of  the  more 
advanced  hospital  experiences.  During  the  psychiatric  and  public  health 
assignments,  full  time  is  required;  this  includes  conferences,  classes,  and 
supervised  practice,  for  a  total  of  thirty  to  forty  hours  weekly. 

At  the  present  time  students  spend  five  quarters  at  the  College  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Illinois  Chicago  Professional  Colleges.  It  is  possible 
that  the  length  of  time  required  in  this  portion  of  the  program  may  be 
changed  so  that  students  may  spend  a  longer  time  in  Carbondale.  Further 
information  will  be  made  available  to  applicants  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Co-operating  Hospitals  and  Agencies 

Beginning  and  senior  experiences  are  obtained  at  Doctors'  Hospital, 
Carbondale.  The  facilities  of  Anna  State  Hospital  are  used  for  psychiatric 
nursing,  while  public  health  field  work  is  done  at  the  East  Side  Health 
District,  East  St.  Louis,  or  in  a  county  health  department.  The  University 
of  Illinois  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  are  used  for  medical,  sur- 
gical, obstetric,  pediatric,  and  tuberculosis  nursing. 

Nursery  school  experience  may  be  provided  while  the  student  is  in  the 
pre-professional  portion  of  the  program  at  the  University. 

Fees  and  Other  Costs 

Students  in  nursing  pay  the  usual  Southern  Illinois  University  fees 
when  they  are  on  the  Carbondale  campus,  and  the  usual  University  of 
Illinois  fees  when  the  are  registered  at  that  institution. 

Students  may  live  in  university  residence  halls,  at  home,  or  in  univer- 
sity approved  housing  while  registered  in  either  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity or  the  University  of  Illinois.  Information  concerning  costs  in  Carbon- 
dale may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Students  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
hospital  and  public  health  agencies;  to  provide  themselves  with  the  uniform 
of  the  school  (approximately  $80);  to  have  appropriate  public  health 
uniforms,  or  dark  sweaters  and  skirts,  and  coats;  and  to  pay  for  their  own 
maintenance. 

Students  permitted  to  have  cars  may  be  able  to  take  their  public  health 
experience  in  a  county  health  department;  in  these  instances  mileage  while 
on  duty  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  agency.  Students  without  cars  will  be 
assigned  to  a  metropolitan  area  where  public  transportation  is  available. 
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Students  driving  their  own  cars  will  be  required  to  have  adequate  insur- 
ance. 

Scholarships,  Awards,  and  Loans 

Students  in  nursing  are  eligible  to  apply  for  University  Scholarship 
and  Activity  Awards,  as"  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Through  the  generosity  of  several  donors,  scholarships  and  prizes  are 
given  to  outstanding  freshman,  sophomore,  and  senior  students  in  their 
respective  classes.  Each  of  these  is  for  a  specific  amount,  which  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  student  selected  by  the  faculty  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement,  leadership,  potential  for  nursing,  and  financial  need. 

The  Elsie  Bain  Scholarship  in  Nursing  (Women's  Auxiliary  of  Holden 
Hospital,  Carbondale)   provides  tuition  and  fees. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  Educational  Grants  in 
Nursing  are  available  to  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  faculty. 
Providing  tuition,  fees,  cost  of  uniforms,  and  monthly  stipends,  these  may 
be  used  by  the  student  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  four-year  program. 
Further  information  concerning  these  grants  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Springfield,  or  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Nursing,  Room  130,  Home  Economics  Building. 

The  department  administers  a  small  loan  fund  established  in  the 
memory  of  Barbara  Teske.  Loans  are  usually  of  a  short-term  nature  and 
are  made  without  charging  interest. 

Advisement 

Students  in  nursing  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  for  their  first 
quarter  of  work;  after  this  time,  they  may  elect  to  continue  with  that 
person,  or  change  to  another. 

Advisement  is  presently  done  in  the  offices  of  the  faculty  members, 
upon  appointment. 

Graduation 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  University  for  graduation.  Students  completing  the  basic 
professional  program  must  pass  state  licensing  examinations  in  order  to 
become  registered  nurses. 

Accreditation 

The  basic  professional  program  is  fully  approved  by  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Registration  and  Education.  When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
and  the  program  is  eligible  for  accreditation  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing,  it  is  anticipated  that  approval  will  be  granted. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  PROGRAM   FOR  REGISTERED  NURSES 

The  Department  of  Nursing  offers  a  curriculum  in  general  and  pro- 
fessional courses  to  registered  nurses  who  desire  to  prepare  for  care  of 
patients  in  beginning  positions  in  any  of  the  major  fields  of  nursing.  The 
program  is  designed  to  assist  nurses  in  developing  competencies  essential 
for  the  new  roles  of  professional  practitioners  today  and  in  preparing  for 
specialization  on  the  graduate  level. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  supplemental  curriculum  should  be 
in  good  physical  condition,  have  graduated  from  a  state-accredited  school 
of  nursing,  and  be  licensed  to  practice  in  some  state  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  some  foreign  country.  They  are  required  to  write  the 
Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying  Examination  either  before  admission  or  during 
the  first  quarter  they  are  enrolled  as  full-time  students  at  the  University. 
Arrangements  to  take  this  examination  are  made  with  the  National  League 
for  Nursing,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City.  Application  cards, 
signed  by  the  chairman,  may  be  obtained  in  the  departmental  office,  130 
Home  Economics  Building,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Evidence  of  license  to  practice  must  be  submitted,  as  well  as  transcripts 
of  high  school,  school  of  nursing,  and  any  college  or  university  previously 
attended. 

The  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  diploma  program  is  determined 
on  an  individual  basis.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  are  the  record 
made  at  the  school  of  nursing;  results  of  the  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying 
Examination;  the  level  of  achievement  during  the  first  full  quarter  at  the 
University;  the  quality  of  work  done  elsewhere;  and  the  length  of  time 
since  graduation.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  granted 
for  the  diploma  program  is  sixty-four  hours. 

The  program  can  be  completed  in  two  and  one-quarter  years  if  the 
student  attends  full  time,  and  if  maximum  credit  is  granted. 

Part-time  work  may  be  obtained  in  the  general  or  special  hospitals 
in  Carbondale  or  surrounding  towns,  or  in  the  University  Health  Service. 
The  amount  of  part-time  work  undertaken  may  be  restricted,  or  the  student 
may  be  asked  to  take  a  limited  program  in  the  University,  unless  grades 
are  kept  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

Fees  for  students  in  this  program  are  the  same  as  for  any  other  stu- 
dent in  residence.  Uniforms  must  be  provided  by  the  student  both  for  the 
hospital  and  the  public  health  experience.  For  the  latter,  navy  blue  sweaters 
and  skirts,  and  white  blouses,  with  dark  shoes  and  topcoat  may  be  worn. 
Students  taking  public  health  experience  in  a  county  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  their  own  cars  and  be  covered  by  adequate  insurance  pro- 
tection. Mileage  on  duty  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  agency. 
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The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  course  requirements  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  this  appears  advisable. 

In  addition  to  the  general  degree  requirements,  the  student  should 
meet  the  following  Department  of  Nursing  degree  requirements:  Nursing 
305,  309,  310,  311,  312,  375,  380,  385,  386;  Health  Education  355; 
Psychology  201  and  one  upper-division  course  in  psychology;  one  upper- 
division  course  in  sociology;  four  to  five  hours  of  upper-division  work  in 
physiology  or  microbiology  (Physiology  300,  315,  316,  317,  or  Microbiology 
301,325,326). 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

101-0.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING  I.  An  orientation  to  the  philosophy 
and  functions  of  nursing  in  contemporary  society. 

102-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING  II.  This  course  aims  to  assist  the 
student  to  understand  and  accept  himself  and  others. 

205-4.  SURVEY  COURSE  FOR  MEN.  Prevention,  cure,  and  rehabilitation  in 
selected  diseases.  Physical  and  emotional  aspects  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth. For  non-majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Health  Education  100  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

219-4.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  I.  Physical, 
social,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  development  of  the  normal 
individual  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics  103,  Pschology  201. 

220-2.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  II.  Con- 
tinuation of  219.  Young  adulthood  through  senescence. 

224-2.  FOUNDATIONS  I.  \n  introduction  to  the  care  of  mildly  ill  and  ambu- 
lant patients.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  clinical  experience.  For 
majors  only. 

225-4.  FOUNDATIONS  II.  Lecture,  demonstration,  and  clinical  practice.  For 
majors  only.  Prerequisite:  224. 

305-4.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NURSING.  Historical  approach  to 
understanding  of  the  broad  movements  and  trends  in  nursing  and 
philosophical  concepts  underlying  current  developments.  Open  only  to 
registered    nurses. 

306-3.  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NURSING.  An  intensive  study  of 
major  issues  in  nursing.  Prerequisite:  305. 

309-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ADMINISTRATION  IN  NURSING  SERVICES. 
Principles  of  administration  applied  to  hospitals  and  other  nursing  serv- 
ices. Open  to  registered  nurses  only. 

310-4.  NORMAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  This  course  aims  to  in- 
crease the  registered  nurse's  understanding  of  physical,  emotional,  mental, 
and  social  changes  normally  occurring  from  birth  to  old  age.  Prereq- 
uisite: general  psychology. 

311-4.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  NURSING.  A  course  designed 
to  help  the  students  adapt  to  changing  situations,  and  to  accept  and 
understand  themselves  and  others.  Prerequisites:  graduate  nurse  status 
and  general  psychology. 

312-4.  TEACHING  IN  NURSING.  Techniques  of  teaching  applied  to  patients 
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and  families,  as  well  as  groups.  Prerequisites:  graduate  nurse  status  and 
general  psychology. 

325-12.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  clinical  experi- 
ence in  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

326-6.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  NURSING.  Nursing  care  prohlems  occurring  in 
care  of  patients  with  complicated  medical  conditions.  Twenty-two  hours 
weekly  clinical  practice,  discussions  and  conferences.  One  quarter. 

340-2  to  4.  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  NURSING.  Application  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving method  to  selected  situations  commonly  found  in  professional 
nursing  practice. 

361-6.  COMPREHENSIVE  NURSING.  One  full  quarter  of  assignment  to  total 
patient  care.  Twenty  hours  (weekly)  experience,  and  conferences  in  the 
nursing  care  problems  of  selected  patients. 

375-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING.  Objectives,  principles, 
and  practices  in  public  health  nursing,  application  of  nursing  science  and 
art  to  family  and  community  living.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing;  310, 
311,  312,  Health  Education  355  (preceding  or  concurrent),  for  Supple- 
mental students;  senior  standing  and  325  for  Basic  students. 

380-8.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  PRACTICUM.  One  quarter's  supervised 
experience  in  a  public  health  agency  conducting  a  generalized  program; 
includes  orientation,  demonstrations,  and  conferences.  Prerequisites:  375 
(preceding  or  concurrent) ;  Health  Education  355. 

385-2.  GENERAL  NURSING.  Seminar  in  comprehensive  care  in  the  community 
and  hospital,  in  the  areas  ranging  from  prevention  to  rehabilitation. 
Principles  of  public  health  nursing  are  applied  throughout  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  375,  380. 

386-2  to  6.  GENERAL  NURSING  PRACTICUM.  Designed  to  assist  the  grad- 
uate nurse  to  improve  his  knowledge,  understanding,  and  practice  in 
comprehensive  nursing  care.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  385. 
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Master  Sergeant  Marvin  R.  Sims,  Instructor  1956-59 

Technical  Sergeant  William  E.  Grissom,  Instructor  1958 

Technical  Sergeant  Archie  A.  Howell,  Instructor  1955 

Technical  Sergeant  Jerry  S.  Witt,  Instructor  1959 

Staff  Sergeant  Robert  L.  Kulyn,  Instructor  1958 

Staff  Sergeant  William  F.  Stelling,  Instructor  1955-59 

Airman  First  Class  Walter  C.  Waggoner,  Instructor  1959 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  Detachment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
a  (senior  division)  ROTC  unit  administered  by  commissioned  officers  of 
the  USAF,  detailed  to  it  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  University.  These  officers  are  appointed  as  members  of  the 
University's  instructional  staff.  The  ranking  officer,  USAF,  designated  as 
Professor  of  Air  Science,  is  the  Detachment  Commander.  Airmen  are  as- 
signed to  assist  in  practical  instruction  and  administration  and  to  supervise 
the  care  of  federal  property.  The  University  Corps  of  Cadets  consists  of  all 
students  pursuing  AF  ROTC  training.  All  AF  ROTC  cadets  retain  their 
civilian  status  until  they  are  commissioned  as  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers  and  are  ordered  to  active  military  service. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  basic  course,  covering  the 
first  two  years,  and  the  advanced  course,  covering  the  junior  year,  sum- 
mer training  unit,  and  the  senior  year  in  that  order.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  fundamental  training,  both  personal  and  professional,  which  will 
best  equip  a  cadet  to  become  a  well-rounded  junior  Air  Force  officer  pos- 
sessing a  high  growth  potential  and  also  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  grow- 
ing desire  on  his  part  to  enter  the  Air  Force  flight  training  program.  The 
basic  course  is  designed  with  two  additional  objectives  in  mind:  first,  to 
interest  the  cadet  in  the  possibility  of  continuing  in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC 
and  ultimately  making  the  Air  Force  his  career;  and  second,  to  provide  him 
with  "Air  Age"  citizenship  training  of  long-range  value  to  the  Air  Force 
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whether  he  returns  to  civil  life  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  USAF. 
Emphasis  is  given  throughout  the  courses,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to 
outlining  the  leadership  and  managerial  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
squadron  level  officers,  to  improving  oral  and  written  expression,  and  to 
learning  techniques  of  the  problem-solving  process. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  AF  ROTC  program  offered  for  academic 
credit,  the  Division  of  Air  Science  indorses  or  directly  sponsors  a  number 
of  extracurricular  activities.  The  Arnold  Air  Society  is  open  to  selected 
cadets  of  all  four  years,  and  is  a  national  professional  fraternity.  Member- 
ship in  the  Angel  Flight,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  is  open  to 
selected  undergraduate  women.  The  Rifle  Team,  while  coached  and 
sponsored  by  the  detachment,  is  a  varsity  function.  Other  activities  open 
to  cadets  are  the  Honor  Guard,  the  Band,  and  the  Singing  Squadron. 
Cadets  may  also  compete  for  numerous  trophies  and  awards  available  to 
members  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

Six  hours  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics  are  required  for  all  entering 
male  students  who  undertake  their  first  college  work  by  entering  Southern 
Illinois  University  (Carbondale  campus)  unless  they  are  veterans,  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or  excused  from  this  re- 
quirement by  the  University  Military  Policies  Committee.  Male  students 
who  transfer  fewer  than  forty-five  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  resi- 
dence center  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  from  the  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  or  from  another  college  or 
university,  including  a  junior  college,  shall  be  required  to  take  six  hours  of 
Air  Science  and  Tactics  unless  they  are  veterans,  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or  excused  from  this  requirement  by  the 
University  Military  Policies  Committee. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  entire  basic  course  (six  academic 
quarters),  or  the  equivalent  in  previous  military  service,  is  a  prerequisite 
for  graduation.  Enrollment  in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  course  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  student  if  he  is  qualified,  as  well  as  highly  selective  on 
the  part  of  the  Air  Force. 

THE  REQUIRED  BASIC  COURSE 

The  required  basic  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  will  consist 
of  three  hours  of  instruction  per  week  for  a  minimum  total  period  of 
seventy- two  weeks. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  ADVANCED  COURSE 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  the  advanced  Air  Force  ROTC 
course.  This  consists  of  six  quarters  of  academic  work,  plus  a  six-week 
summer  training  unit.   The  object  of  the   advanced  course  is   to  qualify 
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students  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Selection  of  students  for  enrollment  will  be  made  by  the  Professor  of 
Air  Science  as  provided  in  section  47c,  National  Defense  Act,  from  quali- 
fied applicants  as  follows: 

1.  Conditions  of  Service.  All  advanced  course  students  will  be  civilians 
who  will  be  placed  under  contract  with  the  government.  The  con- 
tract will  contain  the  following  provisions: 

a.  The  student  agrees 

(1)  Unless  sooner  discharged  for  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  complete  the  advanced  course  and  to  attend 
the  summer  training  unit  at  the  time  specified  by  proper 
authority. 

(2)  To  accept  an  appointment  as  second  lieutenant,  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve,  if  and  when  tendered. 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  agrees  to  pay  the  student 
commutation  of  subsistence  at  a  daily  rate  as  announced  by  that 
department.  This  rate  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  current  rate 
is  $0.90  per  day  for  a  maximum  period  of  637  days. 

2.  Personal  Qualifications. 

a.  A  student  must  have  completed  the  basic  course  or  its  equivalent 
in  previous  service. 

(1)  Students  who  have  had  previous  training  or  service  may 
receive  credit  toward  entrance  into  the  advanced  course 
within  the  following  limits.  (Individuals  excused  from  the 
basic  military  training  requirements  for  reasons  other  than 
those  listed  below  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  the  advanced 
course.) 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  previous  honorable  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  a 
cadet  may  request  a  waiver  of  the  basic  course,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  as  a  requirement  for  entrance  into  the 
advanced  course.  To  satisfy  entrance  requirements  for 
the  advanced  course,  veterans  entering  an  institution  at 
freshman  or  sophomore  level  who  desire  a  commission 
through  AF  ROTC  will  be  required  to  take  in  phase 
with  nonveteran  contemporaries  the  portion  of  the  basic 
program  which  remains. 

(b)  For  previous  training  in  a  senior  division  ROTC  pro- 
gram at  another  institution,  credit  will  be  allowed 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  quarters  of  the  course  suc- 
cessfully completed. 
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b.  In  age,  the  student  must  not  have  reached  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day at  the  time  of  initial  enrollment  in  the  advanced  course. 

c.  The  physical  standards  prescribed  for  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve  in  AFM  160-1  will  apply.  Due  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  physical  defects  that  can  be  corrected. 

d.  Mental  and  educational  requirements: 

(1)  A  satisfactory  score  for  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualification 
Test  will  be  required. 

(2)  The  fact  of  enrollment  in  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
academic  "good  standing"  will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction 
of  educational  requirements. 

(3)  At  the  time  of  acceptance,  the  applicant  must  have  at  least 
two  academic  years  remaining  to  complete  all  prerequisites 
for  graduation  from  the  University;  or,  if  he  is  a  graduate 
student,  he  must  have  a  like  period  of  time  remaining  to 
complete  all  work  for  an  advanced  degree.  In  addition,  an 
applicant's  academic  standing  must  be  in  phase  with  his 
AF  ROTC  training. 

3.  All   members   of   the   advanced   course  will   receive   the  following 
emoluments: 

a.  A  monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  a  value  to  be 
announced  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly during  the  period  of  enrollment  in  the  advanced  course, 
except  during  the  period  of  the  summer  training.  The  total  period 
will  not  exceed  two  calendar  years.  The  allowance  is  in  addition 
to  benefits  authorized  by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

b.  An  officer-type  uniform — cadets  will  be  furnished  a  uniform  on 
a  commutation  basis.  The  uniform  remains  in  the  cadet's  posses- 
sion during  his  two-year  enrollment  and  becomes  his  property 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  program. 

c.  The  pay  of  the  first  enlisted  grade  ($75.00  per  month)  while  at 
advanced  summer  training  unit  and  travel  pay  to  and  from  camp 
at  the  rate  of  $0.05  per  mile. 

The  advanced  course  will  consist  of  five  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
for  a  minimum  total  period  of  seventy-two  weeks. 

The  program  of  the  advanced  course  will  consist  of  generalized  courses 
designed  to  develop  those  attributes  of  character,  personality,  and  leader- 
ship which  are  essential  to  an  officer  in  the  USAF,  supplemented  by 
practical  training  in  leadership,  drill,  and  exercise  of  command. 

Advanced  Air  Force  ROTC  training  units  of  four  weeks'  duration  will 
be  conducted  annually  at  Air  Force  installations  to  be  designated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Students  enrolled  in  the  advanced  course  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  summer  training  program  prior  to  receiving  their  commission.  They 
will  normally  attend  camp  immediately  after  completing  the  first-year 
advanced  course. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  AF  ROTC  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity receive  the  following  credits: 

Hours 
1  hour  of  credit  for  each  academic  quarter 

of  the  basic  course  6 

4  hours  of  credit  for  each  academic  quarter 

of  the  advanced  course 24 

Total  hours  of  credit  for  the  basic  and 

advanced  courses 30 

All  credit  received  for  the  AF  ROTC  courses  is  allowable  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  deferment  from  the  draft  under  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended.  Such  students 
will  agree  to  pursue  the  full  four  years  of  Air  Science  if  they  sign  the  AF 
ROTC  Selective  Service  Agreement. 

Air  Force  ROTC  textbooks  will  be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis  to  all 
AF  ROTC  students.  They  remain  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  must  be  properly  handled. 

Uniforms  are  furnished  to  the  University  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  basic  AF  ROTC  students.  In  case  a  uniform  should  be- 
come so  worn  or  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  wear,  the  student  may  be  held 
responsible  to  the  extent  determined  by  proper  authority. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  the  uniform  on  such  days  and  occa- 
sions as  directed  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Science. 

AIR   FORCE  ROTC  AWARDS 

Awards  are  presented  to  outstanding  cadets  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  Details  concerning  such  awards  are  published  at  appropriate  times 
on  the  cadet  bulletin  board.  The  following  awards  will  be  presented  to 
recipients  at  an  Awards  Review  held  in  May  of  each  academic  year. 

1.  The  Trustees'  Cup.  Awarded  to  the  best-drilled  unit  or  squadron 
of  the  Cadet  Corps;  it  will  have  the  name  of  the  unit  or  squadron  of  the 
Cadet  Corps,  the  name  of  the  unit  or  squadron  commander,  and  desig- 
nation of  the  winning  unit  or  squadron  inscribed  on  it.  The  cup  will  be 
retained  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for  display  in  the  trophy  case. 

2.  The  Colonel's  Cup.  Awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Rifle  Team  scoring  the  highest  total  number  of  points 
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in  all  competitive  matches  during  the  current  year.  The  name  of  the  win- 
ning cadet  will  be  inscribed  on  the  cup.  The  cup  will  be  retained  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  for  display  in  the  trophy  case. 

3.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Senior  Student.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding 
cadet  in  the  senior  course,  based  on  standing  in  the  University  and  in  AF 
ROTC,  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

4.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  sophomore. 

5.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Freshman  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  freshman. 

6.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Marksmanship.  Awarded  to  the  Rifle  Team 
member  making  the  highest  score  in  marksmanship  during  the  current  year. 

7.  Air  Force  Association  Medal,  Outstanding  Advanced  Cadet. 
Awarded  to  the  Advanced  Course  cadet  making  the  highest  military  grades 
of  the  year. 

8.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Association  Award,  Senior  Student.  Awarded 
to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet,  based  on  University  and  AF  ROTC  grades 
for  the  current  year  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

9.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Association  Award,  Sophomore  Student. 
Awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  for  senior. 

10.  Chicago  Tribune  Award,  Junior  Student.  Awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  third  quarters  of  each  school  year  to  the  outstanding  junior 
cadet,  based  on  the  highest  grade  in  the  particular  military  course  of  the 
current  quarter  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

11.  Chicago  Tribune  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  on  the 
same  basis  as  junior  cadet. 

12.  Convair  Cadet  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  to  the  out- 
standing sophomore  student  applying  and  selected  for  the  Advanced  Ca- 
det Corps. 

13.  American  Legion  Award.  A  national  security  award,  presented  to 
an  AF  ROTC  cadet  in  recognition  of  continued  outstanding  service  by 
contributing  the  greatest  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  Corps. 

14.  McDonald  Aviation  Award.  Awarded  to  the  junior  student  in  AF 
ROTC  showing  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest  by  the  presentation 
of  a  topic  on  Air  Power. 

15.  The  Egyptian  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Award.  Awarded 
to  the  AF  ROTC  cadet  who,  while  maintaining  academic  and  military 
proficiency,  has  contributed  the  highest  degree  of  leadership  and  service 
to  the  Boy  Scout  program. 

AIR  SCIENCE   COURSES 

101-1,  102-1,  103-1.  AIR  SCIENCE  I,  BASIC.  Introduction  to  AF  ROTC;  in- 
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troduction  to  aviation;  air  vehicles  and  principles  of  flight;  elements  and 
potentials  of  air  power;  military  instruments  of  national  security;  pro- 
fessional opportunities  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Basic  military 
training.  2  hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory. 

201-1,  202-1,  203-1.  AIR  SCIENCE  II,  BASIC.  Introduction  to  Air  Science  II; 
evolution  of  aerial  warfare;  elements  of  aerial  warfare;  the  employment 
of  the  air  forces;  operations  in  space — problems  and  possibilities.  2 
hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  101,  102,  103,  or  equiva- 
lent with  consent  of  Professor  of  Air  Science. 

301-4,  302-4,  303-4.  AIR  SCIENCE  III,  ADVANCED.  Introduction  to  advanced 
AF  ROTC;  the  Air  Force  commander  and  his  staff;  problem-solving 
techniques;  communications  process  and  Air  Force  correspondence;  mili- 
tary justice  system;  air  navigation;  weather;  Air  Force  base  functions; 
and  leadership  laboratory.  4  hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisites: 201,  202,  203,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  Professor  of  Air 
Science. 

351-4,  352-4,  353-4.  AIR  SCIENCE  IV,  ADVANCED.  Career  guidance;  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  and  management  (seminar) ;  military  aviation  and 
the  evolution  of  warfare;  military  aspects  of  world  political  geography; 
and  leadership  laboratory.  4  hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisites: 301,  302,  303,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  Professor  of  Air 
Science. 


SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  of  the  University  serves  a  metro- 
politan area  comprising  the  state's  second  largest  concentration  of  popula- 
tion. University  centers  in  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  offer  comprehensive 
day  and  evening  degree  programs  for  undergraduates  in  various  fields,  as 
well  as  a  substantial  part  of  a  master's  degree  program  in  education. 
Courses  also  are  offered  in  Belleville  for  students  interested  in  teacher 
education. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  about  the  University's  program  on 
the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  should  address  their  inquiries  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 


SUMMARY  OF  AVAILABLE  MAJORS 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  following  summary  of  majors  offered  by  the  various  academic 
units  of  the  University  may  be  helpful  to  potential  students  in  selecting  a 
major.  Undergraduate  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  who  have  not 
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selected  a  major  field  of  study  should  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  as  undecided. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


MAJORS  offered: 


Agricultural  Industries 

Agricultural  Services 

Animal  Industries 

Anthropology 

Art 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Business 

Chemistry 

College  Student  Personnel 

Design 

Economics 

Educational  Administration* 

Elementary  Education* 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Forestry 

Geography 

Geology 

Government* 

Guidance  and  Counseling* 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Education 

*  Doctoral  major  also  offered  in  this  field. 


Instructional  Materials 

Instructional  Supervision 

Journalism 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Mathematics 

Microbiology* 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Sciences 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

Psychology* 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Secondary  Education* 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Social  Studies 

Sociology 

Special  Education 

Speech* 

Speech  Correction* 

Theater 

Zoology* 


INSTITUTES 

The  institutes  listed  below  offer  programs  with  courses  drawn  from 
several  departments.  Admission  to  each  of  these  programs  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  director  of  the  institute. 


Community  Development  Institute 

Labor  Institute 

Latin  American  Institute 


Rehabilitation    Institue 

(Graduate  program  only) 
Small  Business  Institute 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 


Accounting 
Court  Reporting 
Secretarial 

Co-operative  Medical 

Executive  Secretarial 

ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 

Bookkeeping  Clerical 
Calculating  Machines 


Legal  Secretarial 
Co-operative  Retailing 

Apparel  and  Department  Store 
Food  Merchandising 
Hard  Line  Merchandising 


Stenographic 


TWO-YEAR  PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

Industrial  Wood 


Architectural  Drafting  and  Design 

Automotive 

Building  Construction 

Commercial  Art 

Dental  Laboratory 

ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 


Machine  Drafting  and  Design 

Machine  Tool 

Printing 

Radio  and  Television 


Cosmetology 
Practical  Nursing 


Welding 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


majors  offered: 

Anthropology 

Art* 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics* 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Geology 

General  Science 

Government 

Health  Science 

History 

*  Not  professional  majors. 


Home  Economics* 

Language  Arts 

Latin  American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music* 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Social  Studies 

Sociology 

Speech* 

Zoology 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  OFFERED: 

Pre-Dentistry  (3  or  4  years) 

Pre-Law  (3  or  4  years) 

Pre- Medicine  (3  or  4  years) 


Pre-Occupational 
Therapy 


(2  or  3  years) 


Pre-Physical 

Therapy 
Pre-Public  Health 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Veterinary 


Pre-Pharmaceutical       (2  to  4  years)  Science 


(2  or  3  years) 
(3  or  4  years) 
(2  to  4  years) 

(3  or  4  years) 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

MAJORS  FOR  THOSE  PLANNING  TO  TEACH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL: 


Art 

Elementary  Education 

Foreign  Languages 

Health  Education 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education 


Music 

Physical  Education 
Special  Education 
Speech  Correction 


MAJORS  FOR  THOSE  PLANNING  TO  TEACH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL: 


Art 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

General  Science 

Government 

Health  Education 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 


Industrial  Education 

Journalism 

Language  Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Social  Studies 

Speech  Education 

Zoology 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


MAJORS  offered: 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Industries 
Animal  Industries 


Forestry 

Plant  Industries 

Vocational  Agriculture 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  OFFERED: 


Pre-Agricultural  Engineering 
Pre-Dairy  Technology 


Pre-Veterinary  Science  (where  em- 
phasis on  agriculture  is  desired) 
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SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

MAJORS  offered: 

Applied  Science 

Industrial  Sciences  (with  specialization  in  industrial  arts,  industrial  super- 
vision, manual  arts  therapy,  or  vocational  industrial  trades) 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

majors  offered: 

Accounting  Marketing 

Economics  Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Management  (General,  Financial 
and  Personnel) 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

majors  offered: 

Journalism  Speech 

Photography  Speech  Correction 

Printing  Management  Theater 
Radio-Television 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

majors  offered: 

Art  Music 

Design 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

majors  offered: 

Home  Economics  (with  specialization  in  apparel  design,  clothing  and 
textile  merchandising,  dietetics,  foods  in  business,  home  adviser  program, 
homemaking,  institutional  management,  interior  decorating,  or  Smith- 
Hughes  home  economics  education) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 
major  offered: 

Nursing 
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SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

Curriculum  emphasis  at  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  is  in  liberal 
arts  with  a  strong  concentration  in  the  sciences  and  technical  subjects, 
business  administration  and  secretarial  sciences,  teacher  education,  and 
nursing.  Detailed  information  about  specific  majors  may  be  obtained 
from  the  director  of  each  center. 


Facts  for  Students 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University 
should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  on  the  campus  which  the  stu- 
dent plans  to  attend.  Applications  for  admission  are  accepted  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year.  Applications  should  be  initiated  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to  permit  the  necessary  work 
of  processing  to  be  completed.  High  school  seniors  should  apply  for  admis- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  constitutes  admission  to  a 
particular  college  or  instructional  unit  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
is  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student.  A  student  may  also  indicate  the 
particular  major  field  in  which  he  is  interested.  Should  he  be  undecided, 
he  should  enroll  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION  OF  FRESHMAN  STUDENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  high  school,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  a  military 
veteran.  A  person  who  is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  but  not  a  high 
school  graduate  is  required  to  pass  the  General  Educational  Development 
Test  during  the  first  session  of  his  attendance  at  Southern.  A  military 
veteran  who  is  neither  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  nor  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  may  qualify  for  admission  by  passing  the  G.E.D.  Test. 

A  high  schooL  senior  who  ranks  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  his 
graduating  class  may  be  admitted  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  semester,  sub- 
ject to  the  successful  completion  of  his  high  school  work. 

A  student  who  has  been  graduated  from  an  approved  secondary  school, 
and  who  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  (on  scholastic  probation)  for  the  summer,  winter,  or  spring 
quarters  only.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  made  for  a  student  desiring 
to  enter  in  the  fall  who  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high  school 
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graduating  class,  if  he  shows  high  scores  on  the  University's  entrance  ex- 
amination. This  policy  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1960  fall  quarter. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  a  student  must 
present  a  full  record  of  his  previous  academic  work.  This  record  includes 
evidence  of  graduation  from  high  school  and  transcripts  and  evidence  of 
good  standing  from  every  college  and  university  attended. 

Admission  by  transfer  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  credits  pre- 
sented for  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Transferable  credits  are  determined 
through  evaluation  at  the  time  of  presentation.  In  all  cases,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  transferable  credits  from  each  institution  must  be  "C"  quality 
or  above. 

A  transfer  student  is  subject  to  this  University's  scholarship  rules.  A 
transfer  student  who  is  not  in  good  scholastic  standing  under  our  scholar- 
ship rules  can  enter  (on  scholastic  probation)  the  summer,  winter,  or 
spring  quarters  only,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  academic 
dean.  This  policy  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1960  fall  quarter. 

A  transfer  student  suspended  for  poor  scholarship  or  on  academic  pro- 
bation at  the  last  institution  attended  who  would  have  been  suspended  un- 
der Southern's  scholarship  rules  is  not  eligible  for  admission  to  Southern 
until  at  least  one  quarter  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  suspension.  A  trans- 
fer student  dropped  for  any  reason  other  than  academic  failure  must  be 
cleared  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  before  admission  will  be  granted. 

A  transfer  student  must  take  the  Guidance  Test  Battery  or  submit  to 
the  Testing  Service  the  results  of  such  tests  taken  at  another  institution. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Each  foreign  student  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  admis- 
sion papers,  a  questionnaire  for  foreign  students  showing  all  previous 
schooling.  The  foreign  student  must  also  submit  an  official  statement 
showing  sufficient  proficiency  in  English  to  do  successful  college  work. 

The  foreign  student  should  present  evidence  of  having  adequate 
financial  support  before  his  arrival  on  campus.  The  University  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  a  student  who  arrives  with  inadequate  resources. 

ADMISSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 

A  former  student  of  Southern  not  in  attendance  on  the  campus  at 
the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  admission  must  apply  to 
the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior  to  registration. 
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A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status 
before  the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  a  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  early  so  that  all 
inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the  applicant  can  find  time  to 
complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 

ADMISSION  OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

A  mature  person  who  wishes  to  register  for  particular  courses  offered 
in  many  of  the  departments  of  the  University  without  undertaking  all  of 
the  regular  plans  of  study  and  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
may  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student.  Such  a  student  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  advantageously  the  work 
required. 

Application  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  should  be  made 
at  the  Admissions  Office.  Such  a  student  must  sign  a  statement  indicating 
that  he  is  not  a  degree  student  and  that  credit  received  cannot  be  applied 
toward  a  degree  at  this  University  while  he  is  enrolled  as  an  unclassified 
student. 

A  person  desiring  to  register  for  only  one  or  two  courses  may  do  so  in 
the  Admissions  Office.  A  person  desiring  to  take  more  than  this  is  referred 
to  the  regular  academic  adviser  for  unclassified  students.  A  person  who  has 
already  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  wishes  to  register  as  an  unclassified 
student  is  referred  to  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  registration. 

ADMISSION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
any  time  during  the  calendar  year.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Admissions  Office.  Official  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will 
not  be  granted  until  complete  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  are 
on  file  in  the  Admissions  Office.  Transcripts  must  reach  the  Admissions 
Office  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  time  the  applicant  expects  to  enter 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  the  case  of  one  seeking  the  master's  degree, 
and  four  months  for  one  whose  aim  is  the  doctorate. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  immediately  after 
graduation  may  submit,  during  the  final  quarter  or  semester  of  under- 
graduate work,  a  transcript  showing  the  courses  he  is  taking,  together  with 
a  statement  from  his  registrar  that  graduation  will  follow  successful  com- 
pletion of  his  current  enrollment. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  within  one  term's  work  (sixteen 
hours)  of  meeting  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  courses 
for  graduate  credit  by  applying  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and 
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obtaining  approval  for  the  proposed  major  from  the  departmental  chair- 
man. Undergraduate  students  who  take  such  courses  for  graduate  credit 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time 
of  registration. 

A  student  who  holds  the  bachelor's  degree  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  or  for  another  bachelor's  degree 
but  who  wishes  to  take  work  in  the  University  should  apply  for  admission 
as  an  unclassified  graduate  student. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  is  a  two-part  process. 
The  first  step  is  admission  to  the  Graduate  School;  the  second  is  approval 
for  a  particular  department  or  major.  (See  Admission  to  Full  Graduate 
Standing,  below.) 

Unconditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study  is  granted  to  graduates  of  fully  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  whose  undergraduate  averages  are  equivalent  to  3.2  or  above 
on  a  5-point  grading  scale.  Grades  for  previous  graduate  work  must  be 
"B"  or  above. 

Graduates  of  institutions  of  limited  accreditation  who  have  a  3.2 
average  or  above  may  be  granted  conditional  admission,  depending  upon 
the  merits  of  the  institution  concerned. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Admission  to  advanced  graduate  study  is  a  two-part  process.  The  first 
step  is  admission  to  the  Graduate  School;  the  second  is  approval  for  a  par- 
ticular department  or  major.  (See  Admission  to  Full  Graduate  Standing, 
below). 

Admission  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  is  based 
on  an  applicant's  previous  academic  record,  his  educational  experience, 
and  his  proposed  goal. 

Unconditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  advanced 
graduate  level  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  holds  an  approved  master's 
degree  and  whose  average  in  graduate  work  is  equivalent  to  4.5  or  above 
on  a  5-point  grading  scale. 

Conditional  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  advanced  grad- 
uate level  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  holds  an  approved  master's 
degree  and  whose  average  in  graduate  work  is  between  4.25  and  4.5. 

ADMISSION  TO  FULL  GRADUATE  STANDING 

After  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  has  been  completed  the  grad- 
uate dean  initiates  action  for  approval  of  the  desired  major.  The  depart- 
ments are  permitted  two  weeks  in  which  to  approve  majors  on  the  master's 
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level,  and  ninety  days  on  the  doctoral  level.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  informs  each  student  of  the  action  taken  by  the  departmental  chair- 
man and  of  any  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  major  can  be 
finally  approved.  Entrance  examinations  in  the  case  of  any  student  may  be 
required  prior  to  action  by  the  proposed  major  department  toward  the 
applicant. 

The  student  attains  full  graduate  standing  when  he  has  fulfilled  the 
stated  conditions  of  his  major  department,  has  satisfied  the  English  usage 
requirement  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  has  completed  any  other  general 
examination  which  may  be  required  of  graduate  students. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

A  student  planning  to  enter,  or  re-enter,  Southern  at  one  of  the 
centers  should  direct  his  inquiry  concerning  admission  to  the  Admissions 
Office,  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois. 


ADVISEMENT  AND  REGISTRATION 

CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  University  he  should  talk 
with  an  adviser  about  his  educational  plans  and  complete  his  registration 
for  the  quarter  he  expects  to  enter  Southern. 

To  insure  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  properly  advised  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  a  course  of  study  which  will  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  University  and  prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career,  academic  advise- 
ment has  been  made  the  special  responsibility  of  a  selected  group  from 
the  teaching  faculty.  Each  college  and  school  of  the  University  has  a  chief 
academic  adviser  and  a  number  of  assistant  advisers. 

At  Southern,  a  program  of  advance  registration  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  The  period  of  time  from  the  third  through 
the  tenth  week  of  each  regular  quarter  and  from  the  third  through  the 
seventh  week  of  the  summer  session  is  used  for  advisement  and  registra- 
tion for  the  following  quarter.  For  example,  a  student  who  plans  to  attend 
Southern  during  the  winter  quarter  may  register  between  the  third  and  the 
tenth  week,  inclusive,  of  the  fall  quarter.  A  new  student  may  also  register 
on  the  opening  day  of  each  quarter.  All  students  are  urged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  advance  registration  period. 

More  detailed  information  about  the  dates  for  advisement  and  regis- 
tration may  be  obtained  from  the  annual  Schedule  of  Classes,  a  copy  of 
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which  may  be  obtained  from  General  Publications. 

A  new  student  must  obtain  an  appointment  for  advisement  and  regis- 
tration during  any  of  the  advance  registration  periods.  The  steps  in  this 
procedure  are  given  below: 

1.  A  new  student  should  have  official  notification  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  University. 

2.  He  should  write  for  an  appointment  to  register.  An  undergraduate 
student  (except  one  who  plans  to  enroll  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute) should  write  to  the  Academic  Advisement  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois.  Included  in  the  letter  should  be  the  date 
and  time  the  student  plans  on  coming  to  the  campus,  the  academic  unit 
in  which  he  plans  to  enroll,  and  the  name  of  his  major  subject.  A  student 
who  plans  to  enroll  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  should  write  to 
the  Director  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  Illinois. 

3.  A  graduate  student  should  write  to  the  Graduate  School  Office  for 
an  appointment. 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being 
eligible  for  registration.  Thus,  an  advance  registration  including  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared 
to  be  ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation 
may  exist  due  to  financial  or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  registrar 
by  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

The  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers  follow  a  somewhat  different 
procedure  in  advising  and  registering  of  students  from  the  one  described 
above  for  the  Carbondale  campus.  Students  planning  to  attend  one  of  the 
centers  should  write  the  Registrar's  Office,  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  for  the  schedule  of  classes.  A  student  who  wishes  to 
transfer  from  the  Carbondale  campus  to  a  center  or  vice  versa  should  check 
with  the  Admissions  Office  about  transfer  procedures. 


CHANGES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

A  prescribed  procedure  must  be  followed  by  any  student  desiring  to 
change  his  academic  program  or  to  withdraw  from  the  University  while 
the  period  for  which  he  is  registered  is  still  in  progress.  Failure  to  follow 
the  official  procedure  will  result  in  academic  penalty. 

To  add  or  drop  a  course  an  undergraduate  student  must  initiate  a 
program  change  with  his  academic  adviser.  In  addition,  the  approval  of 
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other  officials  may  be  required,  depending  upon  the  specific  conditions 
for  a  specific  program  change.  A  program  change  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Sectioning  Center  and  Enrollment  Center  for  final  action. 

Within  the  first  week  of  a  quarter  a  student  may  drop  a  course  by 
obtaining  proper  approval.  If  a  student  desires  to  drop  a  course  during  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  weeks  of  a  quarter,  the  change  will  be  approved 
only  when  the  reasons  appear  valid;  but  the  student  will  not  usually  be 
permitted  to  drop  a  required  course.  If  a  student  desires  to  drop  a  course 
after  the  fourth  week,  the  change  will  be  approved  only  under  unusual 
conditions.  In  the  last  three  weeks  of  a  quarter,  changes  will  be  approved 
only  in  extreme  emergencies. 

The  same  rules  will  govern  program  changes  in  the  eight-week  sum- 
mer session,  except  that  after  the  third  week  approval  will  be  given  for 
changes  only  in  case  of  unusual  conditions. 

A  student  desiring  to  change  his  academic  unit  or  his  major  should 
do  so  at  the  time  he  next  registers  after  having  made  his  decision.  A 
change  in  academic  unit  or  a  change  in  majors  within  an  academic  unit 
is  made  with  the  student's  academic  adviser. 

A  student  is  considered  officially  registered  after  he  has  cleared  his 
payment  of  fees  at  the  Bursar's  Office.  If  a  student  then  finds  he  cannot 
attend  college  or,  if  after  attending  for  a  period  of  time,  finds  he  cannot 
continue,  he  must  report  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  to  initiate  official 
withdrawal  action. 


FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 

The  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary. 
At  the  present  time,  the  fees  charged  for  a  quarter  during  the  regular  year 
are  as  follows: 

Tuition  $42.00* 

Student  Activity  Fee 9.50 

Student  Union  Building  Fund  Fee  5.00 

Book  Rental  Fee  5.00 

Total  $61.50 

*  Out-of-state  students   (non-Illinois  residents)    pay  $92.00  tuition  rather  than  $42.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  An  AF  ROTC  equipment  deposit  of  $5.00  which  is  assessed  the 
first  time  a  student  registers  for  a  regular  quarter  if  he  is  taking  ROTC 
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courses.  This  $5.00,  less  any  charge  for  lost  equipment,  is  refunded  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration   period  has   ended. 

3.  A  $1.00  charge  for  the  completing  of  an  incomplete  course. 

4.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his 
program  from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

5.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

6.  A  graduate  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  other  than  South- 
ern pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholarship  held.  An 
Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Military  Scholar- 
ship, and  an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship  exempts  the  student 
from  the  paying  of  tuition,  the  student  activity  fee,  and  the  graduation  fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  the  Obelisk,  The  Egyptian,  and  such  other  privi- 
leges as  may  be  provided. 

A  part-time  resident  student  taking  not  more  than  eight  hours 
during  a  regular  session  pays  half  tuition  and  half  the  book  rental  fee.  In 
addition,  such  a  student  pays  the  total  student  union  building  fund  fee 
and  has  an  option  on  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  They  pay,  however,  the  book 
rental  fee,  which  is  $5.00  for  those  taking  more  than  eight  hours  and 
$2.50  for  others.  They  also  pay  the  student  union  building  fund  fee. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
$0.60  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordinarily 
pay  for  such  materials. 

A  student  registering  for  work  on  an  audit  basis  is  assessed  fees  on  the 
same  basis  as  when  registering  on  a  credit  basis. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional  transcript. 
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PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  by  mail  and  may  pay  either  by 
mail  or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  in  accordance  with  instructions 
accompanying  the  fee  statement.  A  student  who  does  not  register  in  ad- 
vance or  who  registers  during  the  last  week  of  the  advance  registration 
period  must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Refunding  of  fees  is  possible  only  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  from 
school,  officially,  within  the  first  ten  days  of  a  quarter  and  only  if  the 
application  for  a  refund  is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  ten 
school  days  following  the  last  regular  registration  day.  This  means  that 
for  quarters  starting  on  a  Monday  the  withdrawal  from  school  must  have 
been  officially  made  within  the  first  two  calendar  weeks  of  the  quarter  and 
the  refund  application  received  by  Monday  of  the  third  week.  No  refund- 
ing of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first  two  weeks.  If 
a  student  registers  on  a  full-fee  basis  and  then  reduces  his  program  to 
eight  hours  or  fewer  during  the  first  ten  days  of  a  quarter  he  may  receive  a 
partial  refund  of  his  tuition  and  book  rental  fee. 

A  student  who  originally  pays  full  fees  and  then  finds  that  he  must 
reduce  his  program  to  eight  or  fewer  hours  may  receive  a  refund  of  one- 
half  the  tuition  and  book  rental  fee,  provided  the  reduction  is  officially 
made  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter.  Refund  payment  will  be  de- 
layed in  such  case  until  after  the  fourth  week  of  the  quarter. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  THREE  QUARTERS 

Tuition  and  Fees $184.50 

This  includes  book  rental,  hospitalization,  some  entertainment, 
admission  to  games,  the  school  yearbook  (the  Obelisk),  and  the 
school  newspaper  (The  Egyptian).  Out-of-state  fees  are  an  addi- 
tional $150.00  for  three  quarters. 

Room  Rent $175.00 

Room  rent  is  computed  at  the  average  rate  of  $4.00  to  $5.50  per 
week  for  36  weeks. 

Food    _ $575.00 

Food  is  estimated  at  $2.25  per  day  for  252  days. 

Miscellaneous  .......$175.00 

This  item  includes  school  supplies,  dates,  etc.  It  is  estimated  by 
students  as  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  week. 

Total  Estimated  Yearly  Average  Expenses  $1109.50 
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FRESHMAN  CONVOCATIONS 

All  freshman  students  are  required  to  register  for  freshman  convoca- 
tions. The  freshman  convocations  program  has  been  planned  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Southern's  freshman  students  to  see  and  hear  outstanding  per- 
sons as  a  part  of  their  general  education  and  cultural  development.  Fresh- 
man students  are  required  to  attend  a  minimum  of  nine  freshman  convoca- 
tions during  each  quarter  of  the  year.  Attendance  is  checked  each  week. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES 

During  the  1960-61  school  year  no  undergraduate  students  at  Car- 
bondale  will  be  permitted  to  use  motor  vehicles.  A  student  may  petition 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  to  be  classified  as  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

As  a  convenience  for  students  attending  the  Carbondale  campus, 
registration  for  Selective  Service  may  be  done  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 
Every  male  must  do  this  at  the  time  he  reaches  his  eighteenth  birthday. 


CLASS  STANDING 

An  undergraduate  student  is  classified  as  a  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior,  depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  he  has  successfully 
completed  toward  the  degree.  A  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
less  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore  from  48  through  95;  a  junior  from  96 
through  143;  and  a  senior  144  or  more. 

A  student  who  has  completed  one  bachelor's  degree  and  is  seeking  a 
second  bachelor's  degree  is  registered  as  a  senior  in  the  academic  unit  in 
which  he  is  seeking  the  second  degree.  An  undergraduate  student  not 
registered  in  one  of  the  academic  units  is  registered  as  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent. Such  a  student  must  sign  a  statement  indicating  that  he  is  not  a 
degree  student  and  that  the  credit  received  cannot  be  applied  toward  a 
degree  at  this  University  while  he  is  enrolled  as  an  unclassified  student. 

A  registrant  in  the  Graduate  School  is  classified  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. A  regular  graduate  student  is  one  who  is  working  toward  an  ad- 
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vanced  degree  from  this  University.  A  graduate  student  wishing  to  take 
graduate  or  undergraduate  courses  without  their  being  counted  toward  a 
degree  at  this  University  is  registered  as  an  unclassified  graduate  student. 


COURSE  NUMBERS 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 

000-099  for  courses  not  properly  falling 

within  the  following  levels 

100-199  ..  for  freshmen 

200-299  for  sophomores 

300-399 for  juniors  and  seniors 

400-499  ____.for  seniors   and   graduates 

500  and  above for  graduate  students  only 

Ordinarily,  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  courses  above  their 
classification;  that  is,  a  freshman  should  register  for  freshman  courses,  and 
only  in  rare  instances  for  sophomore  courses. 


UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in  a 
lecture  course  pursued  for  a  regular  quarter  one  hour  a  week,  and,  in  case  of 
the  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  usual  additional  time.  One  quarter 
hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  an  hour  of  credit  means  a  quarter  hour. 


ACADEMIC  LOAD 

The  normal  class  load  for  a  student  is  sixteen  hours,  with  a  maximum 
of  eighteen  hours.  For  the  eight-week  summer  session,  the  normal  load  is 
twelve  hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding  quarter  may 
be  allowed  by  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school  to  take  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more  than 
twenty-one  hours  in  any  quarter.  In  the  eight-week  summer  session,  a  load 
above  twelve  hours  regularly  requires  a  4.25  average  and  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  or  school.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be 
credited  with  more  than  fourteen  hours  during  a  summer  session. 
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A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  fourteen  hours.  In  the 
summer  session,  a  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  ten  hours. 

A  student  is  considered  a  full-time  student  when  he  is  carrying  twelve 
or  more  hours  during  a  regular  quarter  or  at  least  eight  hours  during  a 
summer  session. 

Students  deferred  under  the  classification  of  I-S  (C)  or  II-S  must  satis- 
factorily complete  at  least  48  hours  (45  hours  for  freshmen)  during  three 
successive  quarters.  (Summer  sessions  are  not  considered  regular  quarters.) 
More  detailed  information  regarding  the  academic  loads  of  deferred  stu- 
dents may  be  had  in  the  bulletin  Selective  Service  Scholastic  Deferments 
as  Applied  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  March,  1953,  which  is  available 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Veterans  enrolled  under  Public  Law  550  are  subject  to  the  following 
regulations  regarding  the  academic  load  required  for  proportional  sub- 
sistence for  a  regular  quarter: 

Number  of  Hours  Required 
Type  of  Enrollment  Undergraduate  Graduate 

QUARTER    SUMMER  QUARTER    SUMMER 

Full-time  enrollment  14  10 

%-time  enrollment  10-13  7-9 

Y2-time  enrollment  7-9  5-6 

Less  than  y2-time  enrollment  6  or  less  4  or  less 


10  7 

8-9  6 

5-7  4-5 

4  or  less  3  or  less 


GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows: 

(Per  quarter  hour) 

A,  Excellent    . 5  grade  points 

B,  Good  _. 4  grade  points 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the  average 

grade)    3  grade  points 

D,  Poor,   but  passing   2  grade  points 

E,  Failure;  all  work  completed  including  final 

examination,   but   failed 1  grade  point 

W,  Course  not  completed;  includes  incomplete 
records  of  all  kinds  (except  "deferred"  for 

graduate  students)  0-5  grade  points 

The  number  of  weeks  the  student  has  attended  is  indicated  by  a 
numeral;  if  he  attended  more  than  four  weeks,  this  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  grade  he  was  making  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 
For  example:  WSB. 
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DEF  or  DF,  Deferred  grade;  work  not  complete.  Given  only  for 
graduate  students  engaged  in  individual  type  work  such  as  re- 
search, readings,  thesis. 

AU,  Course  taken  on  audit  basis.  No  grade  or  credit  hours  earned. 

CR,  Credit.  No  letter  grade  assigned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  from  a  class  without  following  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  will  receive  a  grade  of  "W-E"  in  the  course  regardless 
of  when  the  withdrawal  occurs.  A  withdrawal  from  a  course  is  initiated 
with  the  student's  academic  adviser. 

Courses  from  which  a  student  has  withdrawn  officially  will  be  shown 
on  his  record  as  "W."  Withdrawal  within  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter 
will  not  carry  a  grade.  Courses  from  which  the  student  has  withdrawn 
after  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  recorded  as  "W"  and  must  carry  a  grade. 
Withdrawals  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  an  eight-week  summer  session 
or  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  sixteen-week  extension  course  must  carry 
grades.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  permitted  for  unusual  circumstances, 
but  only  through  written  approval  of  the  student's  academic  dean. 

Any  change  of  grade,  as  upon  the  completion  of  a  "W,"  must  be  re- 
ported within  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was 
taken.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  the  completion  of  a  course 
marked  "W,"  unless  the  fee  is  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  Univer- 
sity Physician.  A  student  who  for  some  reason  must  miss  the  final  exami- 
nation may  not  take  an  examination  before  the  one  scheduled  for  the  class. 
In  this  case,  "W,"  along  with  the  grade  earned  at  the  time,  is  recorded  by 
the  instructor.  The  final  examination  may  be  taken  at  a  later  date,  within 
one  year.  A  complete  record  of  all  changes  in  grades  will  appear  on  the 
official  transcript. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 


HONORS 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  an  Honors  Day  convocation  is 
held  each  spring.  A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August 
who  has  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his 
work  through  the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  an  honor  pin. 
A  transfer  student  must  have  entered  Southern  Illinois  University  by  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year  and.  have  maintained  the  4.25  average  in 
order  to  qualify.  Each  junior  having  a  4.25  grade-point  average  and  each 
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sophomore  and  freshman  having  a  4.50  grade-point  average  is  also  honored 
at  the  convocation  but  does  not  receive  a  pin.  To  be  eligible,  a  student 
must  be  attending  full  time. 

For  Honors  Day  purposes  a  senior  is  a  student  who  will  be  graduated 
in  June  or  August;  a  junior  must  have  more  than  121  hours  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  winter  quarter  but  will  not  be  graduated  during  the  year;  a 
sophomore  must  have  48  to  120  hours  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  winter 
quarter;  a  freshman  must  have  32  to  47  hours  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
winter  quarter. 

Graduating  seniors  are  also  recognized  at  commencement  on  the 
graduation  program,  and  their  diplomas  designate  honors  granted  on  the 
following  basis: 

Highest  Honors  Point  average  of  4.90  or  higher 

High  Honors  Point  average  of  4.75-4.89 

Honors  Point  average  of  4.50-4.74 

HONORS  COURSES 

A  student  with  a  4.5  grade-point  average  at  the  end  of  his  second  year 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  honors  work.  In  exceptional  cases,  students  with 
less  than  4.5  may  be  eligible  if  the  Honors  Work  Program  Committee 
approves.  The  committee  is  the  final  judge  if  doubt  arises  about  the 
eligibility  of  a  student  to  enter  honors  courses. 

Each  honors  student  does  his  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  adviser, 
selected  in  conference  between  the  student  and  the  department  chairman 
or  chairmen  involved,  and  acceptable  to  the  honors  committee.  Secondary 
advisers  may  at  times  be  required.  The  student's  election  of  an  honors 
program  must  also  have  the  approval  of  his  regular  adviser. 

The  adviser  and  the  department,  in  consultation  with  the  student, 
will  prepare  for  the  student  an  honors  program,  which,  before  being  put 
into  effect,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  honors  com- 
mittee and  the  appropriate  academic  dean. 

The  candidate  for  honors  will  complete  a  series  of  honors  courses,  and 
a  final  honors  examination.  These  honors  courses  are  undertaken  only  at 
the  beginning  of  a  quarter  and  are  counted  in  the  total  credit-hour  load, 
subject  to  the  usual  regulations.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter's  work  the 
adviser  will  report  to  the  Registrar  the  grade  and  credit  hours  of  the 
honors  student. 

The  student  must  have  weekly  conferences  or  the  equivalent  with 
his  adviser,  who  will  keep  a  written  record  of  the  student's  progress.  The 
student  must  complete  nine  hours  of  honors  work  and  may  be  granted  up 
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to  eighteen  hours.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  by  the  adviser  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned.  All  arrangements  about  credit 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  student  and  adviser  at  the  outset.  If  a 
student  abandons  the  program  before  completing  it,  he  will  receive  regular 
course  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

At  least  one  month  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  student 
expects  to  receive  his  degree  he  will  be  given  a  final  honors  examination 
covering  the  work  done  under  the  honors  program.  There  will  be  at  least 
three  examiners,  including  the  adviser,  the  chairmen  of  the  departments 
concerned  or  their  representatives,  and  such  other  faculty  members  as 
represent  fields  of  study  included  in  the  honors  work.  A  favorable  vote  by 
a  majority  of  the  examining  committee  is  required  to  pass  the  candidate. 

A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  requirements  of  honors 
work  is  so  reported  to  the  Registrar.  At  the  convocation  when  the  successful 
honors  students  is  to  receive  his  degree,  special  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ment will  appear  in  the  official  printed  program  and  upon  the  student's 
diploma. 


PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  en- 
couragement for  academically  talented  students.  A  policy  of  permitting 
such  students  to  demonstrate  by  examination  the  mastery  of  certain  courses 
was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1959,  and  the  necessary  administrative  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  expected  that  the  program 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  fall  of  1960. 

High  school  students  may  participate  in  the  proficiency  examination 
program  through  the  High  School  Advance  Placement  Program  sponsored 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Regular  college  students  may 
apply  to  receive  credit  through  university  proficiency  examinations. 

A  high  school  student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an 
advance  placement  couse  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  educa- 
tional experience  may  apply  for  advance  placement  and  college  credit 
through  the  advance  placement  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examinations  Board,  425  West  117th  Street,  New  York  27,  New  York.  A 
person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5,  in  order  to  receive  credit.  Any 
interested  high  school  student  should  write  to  the  University's  Admissions 
Office  to  learn  the  current  listing  of  courses  for  which  credit  may  be  earned 
through  this  program. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  which  will  be 
granted  through  advance  placement  examinations  is  sixteen  hours.  Credit 
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earned  will  be  nonresident  credit,  will  not  carry  a  grade,  and  will  not  be 
used  in  computing  ,a  student's  grade  point  average.  Credit  granted  at 
another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan  will  be  transferable 
to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  sixteen  hours.  A  student  may  appeal 
to  his  academic  dean  to  be  granted  more  than  sixteen  hours. 

For  qualified  college  students,  proficiency  examinations  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  almost  all  academic  courses  at  the  100  and  200  levels.  Exam- 
inations in  300-  and  400-level  courses  will  be  administered  as  needed.  The 
general  regulations  governing  proficiency  examinations  follow: 

1.  A  student  applying  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  proficiency  exam- 
ination must  present  evidence  that  he  has  developed  the  competencies  ex- 
pected of  students  who  have  taken  the  course  involved.  He  may  demon- 
strate such  competency  by  scoring  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  on  an  accept- 
able standardized  test  of  scholastic  aptitude,  by  having  taken  formal  course 
work  in  the  subject  in  question,  or  by  having  had  practical  experience  or 
studies  directly  related  to  the  course  for  which  the  proficiency  examination 
is  requested. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  hours,  including  credit  through  the 
High  School  Advance  Placement  Program,  may  be  earned  through  pro- 
ficiency examinations.  Credit  thus  granted  will  be  nonresident  credit. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  grade  of 
"B"  or  above,  a  student  will  be  granted  regular  credit  toward  graduation, 
provided  that  it  does  not  duplicate  credit  counted  for  admission  to  the 
University  and  that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his  curriculum. 

4.  Credit  granted  through  proficiency  examinations  at  another  ac- 
credited college  or  university  may  be  transferred  if  earned  in  keeping  with 
the  regulations  governing  proficiency  examinations  at  Southern. 

5.  A  student's  record  will  show  the  name  of  any  course  passed  through 
proficiency  examinations  along  with  the  amount  of  credit  granted  and  a 
notation  that  it  was  granted  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

6.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  to  raise  a  grade, 
to  remove  a  failure  in  a  course,  or  to  earn  credit  in  a  course  previously 
registered  for  as  audit. 

7.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  a  course  in 
which  he  already  has  credit  in  a  more  advanced  course  in  the  same  sub- 
ject area  unless  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  offering  the 
course. 

8.  No  credit  granted  as  a  result  of  proficiency  examinations  shall  be 
applicable  to  a  degree  until  the  student  has  been  in  residence  at  Southern 
at  least  one  quarter  and  has  made  at  least  a  "C"  average  for  this  quarter. 

A  uniform  fee  for  each  proficiency  examination  administered  by  the 
University  will  be  charged. 
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SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION 

In  order  to  warn  students  when  they  are  not  meeting  the  graduation 
requirements  of  a  "C"  average,  they  are  placed  on  scholastic  probation. 

A  freshman  or  sophomore  goes  on  scholastic  probation  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  in  which  his  over-all  grade  points  fall  below  the  "C"  average 
by  more  than  fifteen  points.  A  freshman  or  sophomore  on  scholastic  pro- 
bation who  does  not  make  a  "C"  average  for  a  given  quarter  will  be 
dropped  from  his  academic  unit.  At  that  time  he  will  be  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  for  counsel  concerning  future  academic  possibili- 
ties. He  is  restored  to  good  standing  when  his  over-all  grade  points  rise 
again  to  within  fifteen  points  of  a  "C"  average. 

A  junior  or  senior  goes  on  scholastic  probation  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  in  which  his  over-all  average  falls  below  "C."  A  junior  or  senior 
on  scholastic  probation  who  does  not  make  a  "C"  average  for  a  given 
quarter  will  be  dropped  from  his  academic  unit.  At  that  time  he  will  be 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  for  counsel  concerning  future 
academic  possibilities.  He  is  returned  to  good  standing  when  his  over-all 
average  is  again  a  "C"  or  better. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  who  makes  a  "C"  average  or  better 
for  a  given  term  is  permitted  to  re-register  for  the  next  term  without 
special  permission.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  on  the  basis  of  the 
University's  scholastic  probation  rules  and  who  desires  to  be  readmitted 
must  initiate  action  through  the  Admissions  Office. 

In  order  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities,  any  student  on 
scholastic  probation  must  submit  a  petition  for  consideration  by  a  special 
committee.  This  request  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Supervisor  of  Student 
Activities,  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

A  transfer  student  should  note  that  the  rules  governing  scholastic 
probation  apply  to  his  record  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  to  his  over-all 
record.  For  example,  a  junior  student  who  transferred  in  good  standing 
will  be  placed  on  probation  if  he  fails  to  maintain  a  "C"  average  for  his 
work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  if  he  fails  to  maintain  a  "C"  aver- 
age for  his  total  work. 


DEGREES  GRANTED 

Southern  Illinois  University  grants  the  following  degrees  in  June  and 
August  each  year: 
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Associate  in  Art  Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Associate  in  Business  Master  of  Arts 

Associate  in  Technology  Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Master  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science  Master  of  Music  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  Master  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 
Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and  grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in 
subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is 
required  in  the  major  subject.  These  averages  are  required  for  the  credit 
made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total  record.  To  receive  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Southern,  a  transfer  student  must  present  either  a  total  of 
three  years  work  (144  hours)  earned  at  Southern  or  48  senior  college 
hours  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in  extension. 

Every  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  follow  the  basic  program  out- 
lined below,  plus  the  advanced  work  recommended  by  the  department  in 
which  he  expects  to  do  his  major  work.  The  requirement  that  every  fresh- 
man must  attend  weekly  freshman  convocations  should  also  be  noted.  If 
the  student  intends  to  take  his  degree  elsewhere,  the  adviser  may  recom- 
mend changes  in  these  requirements  in  favor  of  those  of  the  institution 
from  which  the  student  plans  to  be  graduated.  If  the  student  changes  his 
mind  and  decides  to  take  his  degree  at  Southern,  no  requirements  can  be 
waived. 

A  student  who  receives  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern,  and 
who  desires  a  second  bachelor's  degree,  must  complete  forty-five  hours  in 
addition  to  those  required  for  the  first  degree  and  must  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  the  second  degree.  Of  these  forty-five  hours,  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  Southern,  and  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  hours  may  be  acquired  in  extension  and/or  correspondence  courses. 
At  least  thirty  hours  must  be  in  senior  college  courses.  If  a  student  received 
his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  another  university,  forty-eight  hours  are 
required  to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement  for  the  second  bachelor's 
degree,  two-thirds  of  which  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 
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A  student  may  satisfy  any  of  the  requirements  below  by  passing  non- 
credit  proficiency  examinations.  In  some  cases,  more  advanced  work  may 
be  substituted  for  the  required  courses  listed.  A  student  who  transfers  in  his 
junior  or  senior  year  may  substitute  senior  college  courses  in  some  depart- 
ments for  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  listed  above. 

The  physical  education  requirement  can  be  waived  only  by  the 
Graduation  Appeals  Committee  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Univer- 
sity Physician.  Waiver  procedure  should  be  initiated  early  in  a  student's 
college  course  and  in  no  case  later  than  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 
No  student  thirty  years  of  age  or  older  is  subject  to  this  requirement. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  degree  candidates  of 
all  colleges  and  schools  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance  (for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degrees,  the  re- 
quirements are  somewhat  different  and  may  be  found  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  Bulletin). 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  student  must  have  twenty  hours  in  the  social  studies  with  work  in  four 
of  the  following  five  departments:  economics,  geography,  government,  history, 
and  sociology.  Students  are  expected  to  satisfy  this  requirement  by  selecting  from 
the  courses  listed  below. 

The  state  of  Illinois  requires  that  American  patriotism  and  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government,  as  enunciated  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  proper  use  and  display  of  the  American  flag  shall  be  taught  in  all 
public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  which  are  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  public  funds,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  with- 
out passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  such  subjects.  Government  101  and  300 
and  History  201  and  330  offer  such  instruction.  Students  preparing  to  teach  should  also 
check  the  College  of  Education  Bulletin  concerning  the  state  certification  requirements. 

ECONOMICS 

205-5.  SURVEY  OF  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 

GEOGRAPHY 

100-5.  GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY.  A  world  regional  survey  in  which  significant 
differences  from  place  to  place  are  observed  and  analyzed.  Basic  factors 
of  population  distribution.  Tracing  of  development  of  man's  working 
connections  with  the  land  and  its  resources. 

GOVERNMENT 

101-5.  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  I.  A  general   survey  of 

government   including   national    and    state   constitutional    principles    as 

required  by  Illinois  law. 
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HISTORY 

101-3,  102-3,  103-3.  SURVEY  OF  WORLD  CIVILIZATION.  Courses  designed 
primarily  for  freshmen,  as  a  survey  of  the  development  and  evolution  of 
civilization;  the  foundation  for  further  courses  in  the  field  of  history.  One 
term  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  periods:  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern. 

201-5.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1865.  Courses  201  and  202 
designed  to  provide  a  general  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  United  States.  Course  201  includes  national  and  state 
constitutional  principles  as  required  by  Illinois  law.  Prerequisite:  soph- 
omore  standing. 

202-5.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE   1865.  A  continuation 
of  201. 
(Two  quarters  of  101,  102,  103  meet  the  requirement  except  for  education 

students  where  five  hours  of  United  States  history  are  required  for  graduation. 

History  201  or  202  will  meet  this  requirement.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

101-5.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY.  Scientific  study  of  human  society  and 

the  various  means  by  which  individuals  and  groups  adjust  to  each  other 

and  to  their  physical  and  social  environments. 


HUMANITIES 

Eighteen  hours  are  required  in  the  humanities.  Of  these  eighteen  hours, 
nine  must  be  English  101,  102,  and  103,  with  six  additional  hours  selected  from 
English  205,  206,  209,  211,  and  212.  The  remaining  three  hours  are  to  be  Art  120 
or  Music  100.  A  student  is  also  advised  to  complete  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment, if  any,  for  the  bachelor's  degree  within  the  first  two  years. 

ENGLISH 

101-3,  102-3,  103-3.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION. 

105-3  to  6.  ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE.  Open  to  foreign  students 
only.  Maximum  of  three  hours  to  be  earned  per  quarter;  graduate  stu- 
dents receive  no  credit. 

205-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY.  Emphasis  on  techniques,  type,  and 
period. 

206-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DRAMA.  The  form,  artistry,  and  ideas  of  various 
plays  from  most  of  the  notable  literary  periods. 

209-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  LITERATURE.  A  reading  of  master- 
pieces of  European  literature  of  various  periods. 

211-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION.  An  examination  of  the  novel  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  important  aspects  of  artistic  excellence 
in   this   form. 

212-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  LITERATURE.  Principal  forms, 
ideas,  and  writers  of  the  literature  of  America  and  England  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Especially  recommended  to  majors  in  other  fields  than 
English. 
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ART 

120-3.  ART  APPRECIATION.  Introductory  course  relating  art  to  daily 
experience. 

MUSIC 

100-3.  MUSIC  UNDERSTANDING.  Introductory  course  for  nonmajors,  with 
emphasis  on  background,  purpose,  and  structure  of  representative  com- 
positions. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Nine  hours  are  required  in  this  area.  Of  these  nine  hours,  four  must  be 
taken  in  Health  Education  100  and  the  additional  five  in  Botany  101  or  202  or 
Zoology  100. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

100-4.  HEALTHFUL  LIVING.   A  survey  course   in   personal   and  community 

health  designed  to  meet  the  general   health  needs  of  college  students. 

Presents  scientific  information  as  a  basis  for  helping  the  student  develop 

proper  health  attitudes  and  practices. 

BOTANY 

101-5.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  An  introductory  study  of  the  morphology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  seed  plants,  including  vegetative  and 
sexual  reproduction;  identification  and  recognition  of  common  trees  by 
leaf  and  stem  characteristics.  Laboratory  and  field  studies. 

202-5.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  A  study  of  representative  plants  of  the  great  plant 
groups:  classification;  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Laboratory,  and 
one  all-day   (required)    field  trip.  Cost:   about  $5.00.   Prerequisite:    101. 

ZOOLOGY 

100-5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  Introduction  to  the  major  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  study  of  zoology.  Lectures  on  principles  of  animal 
classification,  organization  of  matter  into  cells,  tissues,  organs,  and  organ 
systems,  heredity,  ecology,  animal  distribution,  organic  evolution,  eco- 
nomic zoology,  and  conservation.  Laboratory  work  designed  to  illustrate 
the  above  principles. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Twelve  hours  are  required  in  this  area.  These  twelve  hours  are  to  be  selected 
from  two  of  the  following  three  departments:  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

101-4.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  survey  course  for  students  who  wish  only 
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to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  in  physical  science.  Com- 
position and  states  of  matter,  valence,  formulas  and  equations,  solutions 
and  electrolytes;  water,  oxygen,  carbon,  sodium,  and  iron.  Lecture  and 
laboratory. 
102-4.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Continuation  of  101,  completing  a  survey  of 
the  more  important  nonmetals  and  metals,  and  of  simple  organic  and 
biological  chemistry.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  101. 

MATHEMATICS 

106-4.  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  I.  A  course  designed  particularly  for  stu- 
dents who  take  mathematics  to  satisfy  a  graduation  requirement.  Regular 
sections,  designated  in  class  schedule  as  106a,  include  a  careful  study  of 
the  real  number  system  in  order  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra.  Sections  for  business  majors,  desig- 
nated in  class  schedule  as  106b,  cover  topics  from  intermediate  algebra 
with  business  application.  Sections  designated  as  106c  cover  a  regular 
course  in  intermediate  algebra.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  high  school 
mathematics  and  satisfactory  score  on  placement  test,  or  100. 

107-4.  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  II.  Continuation  of  106.  Regular  sections, 
designated  in  class  schedule  as  107a,  cover  certain  topics  from  algebra 
and  geometry.  Sections  for  business  majors,  designated  in  class  schedule 
as  107b,  cover  elementary  mathematics  of  finance.  Prerequisite:  106. 

PHYSICS 

101-4,  102-4.  SURVEY  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS.  Mechanics,  light,  and  sound 
covered  in  101;  heat  and  electricity  in  102.  For  students  whose  chief 
interests  are  not  in  the  physical  sciences.  Pre-engineers  and  physics 
majors  should  take  211,  212,  and  213.  Other  science  majors,  including 
pre-medical  students,  should  take  206,  207,  and  208. 


PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Three  hours  are  required  in  this  area  for  students  who  have  not  had  any 
of  this  work  in  high  school.  Work  may  be  taken  in  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics,  or  industrial  education  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  number  of 
courses  from  which  a  student  might  select  makes  it  impractical  to  list  specific 
courses  here.  A  student  should  consult  with  his  adviser  when  desiring  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  so  as  to  make  certain  that  he  does  not  select  a  course  which  has 
a  prerequisite  he  has  not  satisfied.  Also,  he  might  turn  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter  for  a  listing  of  elective  courses. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Six  hours  of  physical  education  activity  course  credit  are  required.  The 
work  is  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

Men  participating  in  varsity  sports  may  substitute,  in  lieu  of  this  require- 
ment, three  quarters  of  competition  on  a  varsity  athletic  squad,  each  quarter  in 
a  different  sport,  provided  they  register  for  the  varsity  sports  for  credit.  Not  more 
than  two  hours  in  any  one  sport  may  count  toward  this  requirement.  Not  more 
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than  six  hours  of  physical  education  activity  credit  may  be  accepted  toward  the 
graduation  requirement  for  men. 

Women  are  to  select  three  courses  from  the  100-series  and  three  courses 
from  the  200-series.  All  100-numbered  courses  meet  three  days  a  week  and  all 
200-numbered  courses  meet  two  days  a  week.  Not  more  than  one  course  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  quarter  without  special  permission  from  the  physical  education 
department. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

149-1.  ADAPTED  AND  RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES.  Freshman  requirement 
for  students  with  functional  or  structional  disorders.  Three-hour  activity. 

151-1,  152-1,  153-1.  FRESHMAN  REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Three-hour  activity. 

170-2,  171-2,  172-2,  173-2,  174-2,  175-2,  176-2,  177-2,  178-2,  179-2.  VARI- 
OUS VARSITY  SPORTS. 

208-1,  224-1,  230-1,  233-1,  239-1.  VARIOUS  DANCE  COURSES. 

249-1.  ADAPTED  AND  RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES.  Sophomore  require- 
ment for  students  with  functional  or  structural  disorders.  Two-hour 
activity. 

251-1,  252-1,  253-1.  SOPHOMORE  REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Two-hour  activity.  Prerequisites:   151,   152,  and   153. 

254-1.  BOWLING.  Fundamental  techniques;  rules  and  strategy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

100-1,  120-1,  204*-l,  205*-l,  228-1,  316-1,  317-1.    VARIOUS      SWIMMING 

COURSES. 
101B-1,   101H-1,   101S-1,   102-1,    103-1,   206-1,   212-1,  213-1,  214*-1,  215-1, 

216-1,  218*-1,  222*-l,  223-1,  254-1,  255-1,  315-1,  373-1,  375-1,  377-1. 

VARIOUS  ACTIVITY  COURSES. 
107-1,   127-1,  208-1,  224-1,  230*-l,  233-1,  239*-l,  374-1,  376-1.  VARIOUS 

RHYTHM,  BODY  MOVEMENT,  AND  DANCE  COURSES. 
101A-1,    102A-1,    103A-1,   201A-1,   202A-1,   203A-1.   ADAPTED    PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION.  For  students  who  are  physically  unable  to  participate  in 

the  regular  physical  education  activities. 
*  Students  who  are  advised  by  the  University  Physician  to  restrict  their  activities  should 
register  in  courses  marked  with  an  "A"  or  an  asterisk. 


AIR  SCIENCE 

Six  hours  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics  are  required  for  all  entering  male  stu- 
dents who  undertake  their  first  college  work  by  entering  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity (Carbondale  campus)  unless  they  are  veterans,  or  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or  are  excused  from  this  requirement  by  the 
Military  Policies  Committee. 

Male  students  who  transfer  fewer  than  forty-five  hours  of  acceptable  credit 
from  a  center  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  from  the  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  or  from  another  college  or  university, 
including  a  junior  college,  shall  be  required  to  take  six  hours  of  Air  Science  and 
Tactics  unless  otherwise  excused  from  the  requirement  by  the  University  Military 
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Policies  Committee,  or  unless  they  are  veterans  or  are  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  entrance. 


101-1. 


201-1. 


102-1,  103-1.  AIR  SCIENCE  I,  BASIC.  Introduction  to  AF  ROTC; 
introduction  to  aviation;  fundamentals  of  glohal  geography;  interna- 
tional tensions  and  security  organizations;  military  instruments  of 
national  security;  and  leadership  laboratory.  Basic  military  training.  2 
hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory. 

202-1,  203-1.  AIR  SCIENCE  II,  BASIC.  Introduction  to  Air  Science  II; 
elements  of  aerial  warfare — introduction,  targets,  weapons,  aircraft,  bases, 
operations;  careers  in  USAF;  and  leadership  laboratory.  Cadet  non- 
commissioned officer  training.  2  hours  lecture;  1  hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites:  101,  102,  103,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  PAS. 


Requirement             Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics   and 

Physical  Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical  Education 
Air  Science 


SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,   History    101,    102,    103,   Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 

English  101,  102,  103 
English  205,  206,  209,  211,212 
Art  120,  Music  100 

Health  Education  100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
must  be  completed  in  two  departments) 


Agriculture,  business  administration,  home 
economics,  industrial  education  (not  required 
if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work  in 
high  school) 

6        Activity  courses 

6        (This  applies  only  to  men  at  Carbondale) 


teaching  certificates 

Most  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  register  in  the 
College  of  Education.  However,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  be  registered 
in  one  of  the  other  academic  units  and  meet  the  state  requirements  for 
a  limited  high  school  teaching  certificate  by  using  as  his  electives  certain 
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prescribed  courses  in  education.  Students  in  education  will  find  specific 
certification  information  in  the  College  of  Education  bulletin.  Students  in 
other  academic  units  may  receive  certification  information  from  the  Re- 
gistrar's Office. 


EXTENSION  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  CREDIT 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  or  ninety-six  hours,  may  be  taken  by  extension  and 
correspondence  courses  combined.  Of  this  total,  not  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  may  be  taken  in  correspondence  courses. 

While  Southern  Illinois  University  does  not  maintain  a  correspond- 
ence division,  courses  taken  by  correspondence  from  institutions  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  are  regularly  accepted 
if  the  grade  earned  is  "C"  or  above. 


UNIVERSITY  CREDIT  FOR 
MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 

Southern  Illinois  University  follows  the  policies  recommended  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  regarding  credit  for  military  experience 
and  for  experience  in  civilian  activities  related  to  the  war,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  College  Level  G.E.D.  Tests.  Credit  will  be 
accepted  for  USAFI  courses  within  the  limitations  imposed  for  extension 
and  correspondence  work. 

Veterans  who  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  up  to  fifteen  hours  of  credit  for 
such  service.  This  credit  will  substitute  for  the  physical  education,  air  sci- 
ence, and  health  education  requirements  as  listed  under  Requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  Degree.  Veterans  who  served  six  months  to  one  year  of 
active  duty  and  were  honorably  discharged  may  receive  three  hours  of 
freshman  air  science  credit.  Less  than  six  months  of  active  service  does  not 
allow  any  college  credit. 

In  the  event  that  a  veteran  has  already  taken  some  of  this  work  in  col- 
lege prior  to  entrance  into  service,  the  amount  of  credit  received  for  mili- 
tary service  will  be  reduced  correspondingly.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for 
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military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a  copy  of  his  discharge  or  separa- 
tion papers  to  the  Admissions  Office. 


ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Not  all  of  the  192  hours  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  consists  of 
required  courses.  A  student  will  find  that  he  has  opportunity  to  take  a 
certain  amount  of  work  on  an  elective  basis.  The  extent  of  this  oppor- 
tunity will  vary,  depending  upon  a  student's  academic  unit  and  major. 

A  list  of  suggested  elective  courses  appears  below.  This  listing  has  been 
furnished  by  the  various  departments  and  consists  of  courses  that  a  student 
can  consider  taking  without  the  necessity  of  having  had  certain  prereq- 
uisites except,  perhaps,  the  departments'  general  education  courses  as  listed 
earlier.  This  listing  of  elective  courses  does  not  include  those  courses  pre- 
viously listed  under  the  section  headed  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's 
Degree. 


ACCOUNTING 

250-4.  ACCOUNTING  FUNDAMENTALS.  For  students  who  want  a  general 
knowledge  of  accounting,  but  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

309-2.  INCOME  TAXES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  Federal  income  tax  law  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

114-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  Agricultural 
and  national  and  local  economy;  distribution  and  reasons;  size  and 
organization  of  farm  business;  policies  affecting  agriculture. 

303-4.  SURVEYING.  Elementary  surveying;  use  of  tape,  compass,  leveling 
transit,  with  practice  in  making  simple  maps. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 

105-4.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Survey  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  indus- 
tries; laboratory  work  in  judging;  field  trips,  approximately  $2.00  per 
student. 

125-4.  ELEMENTARY  POULTRY  PRODUCTION.  Brooding  and  rearing  of 
chicks,  housing,  feeding,  disease  control,  flock  selection,  management  and 
marketing  of  poultry. 

231-4.  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY.  Introductory  work,  including  selection,  herd  im- 
provements, milk  secretion,  manufacHire  of  dairy  products. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

110-5.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Anthropology  as  a  science  and  a  pro- 
fession. Brief  survey  of  human  origins,  prehistory,  world  ethnography. 

211-3.  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Human  evolution  and  variation.  An- 
thropometry. Prerequisite:  110. 

212-3.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Nature  and  origin  of  culture.  Content 
and  patterning  of  cultures.  Cultural  processes.  Prerequisite:  110  or 
Sociology  200. 

ART 

203-2  to  12.  BEGINNING  CERAMICS.  First  quarter:  emphasis  on  throwing  clay 
objects  on  potter's  wheel,  hand  building  and  press  molding  of  decorative 
and  functional  containers;  decorative  uses  of  clay  and  glazes,  study  of 
line  and  form.  Second  quarter:  continuing  study  of  throwing  forms  on  the 
potter's  wheel,  decorative  techniques,  using  clay  and  glazes,  firing  the 
kiln;  study  of  raw  materials  of  ceramics,  glaze  making.  Third  quarter: 
continuing  study  of  throwing  forms  on  the  potter's  wheel,  calculation  of 
glaze  formulas,  study  of  special  types  of  kiln  firing;  emphasis  on  creative 
approach  of  subject. 

231-4.  JEWELRY.  Single-term  introductory  course.  Study  of  basic  techniques 
used  in  construction  of  jewelry  with  an  emphasis  on  a  personal  and 
original  design  experience. 

345-4.  ART  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A  survey  of  significant 
monuments  and  their  meaning  in  the  western  world  between  the  French 
Revolution  and  late  nineteenth-century  impressionism. 

347-4.  ANCIENT  ART.  A  survey  of  art  history  from  early  Egyptian  times  to 
the  fall  of  Rome. 

ASTRONOMY 

201-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY.  Four  recitations  a  week,  together 
with  frequent  evening  observations  with  and  without  telescope.  Should 
be  followed  with  202  for  a  complete  course. 


BOTANY 

350-4.  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  MAN.  A  study  of  the  basic  relationships 
of  plants  to  the  life  of  man;  the  history,  geography,  crop  ecology,  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  uses  of  plants  and  plant  products  of  economic 
importance. 

CHEMISTRY 
111-5.  INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY.    (1    hour   credit   after    101.)    A   beginning 
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course  (high  school  chemistry  not  a  prerequisite)  for  chemistry  majors 
and  minors,  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre-engineering,  pre-veterinary,  and 
dietetic  students.  Atomic  structure,  valence,  formulas,  equations;  general 
properties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  water,  solutions, 
and  the  halogens.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

127-4.  CLOTHING  SELECTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Fundamentals  of 
clothing  construction.  Use  of  commercial  patterns  in  construction  of  basic 
garments  of  wool,  cotton,  and  rayon.  Use  of  short-cut  methods. 

135-3.  TEXTILES.  Selection  of  textiles  from  consumer  standpoint.  Char- 
acteristics of  commonly  used  fibers  and  fabrics;  textile  information  as  a 
tool  in  the  selection  and  care  of  household  textiles  and  clothing. 


ECONOMICS 

206-4.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  205. 
307-4.  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  3  hours  lecture;  2  hours 

laboratory.  Prerequisite:  205.  Recommended:  Mathematics   106a. 
317-4.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Prerequisite:  205. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

100-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION.  An  orientation  course  to  enable 
students  to  make  intelligent  decisions  about  teaching  as  a  career. 


ENGLISH 

301-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SEMANTICS.  The  nature  of  language,  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  content;  breaking  down  linguistic  naivete, 
and  developing  a  consciousness  of  the  motives  in  the  use  of  language. 

308-4.  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Emphasis  on  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Crane,  Lewis, 
and  Cather. 

312-3.  FOLKLORE.  A  study  of  the  types  of  folklore,  with  wide  reading  in  the 
field.  Students  are  expected  to  collect  and  classify  examples  from  local 
lore. 

335-4.  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

356-4.  THE  NOVEL  SINCE  1900.  Novelists  of  various  nations.  Recommended 
for  students  not  majoring  in  English. 

365-4.  SHAKESPEARE.  The  chief  comedies  and  histories. 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

105-4.  FOODS.  Production,  marketing,  preparation,  and  service  of  foods  com- 
mon to  family  breakfasts  and  lunches. 
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206-4.  FOODS.  Units  on  foods  common  to  family  dinners;  home  preservation 

of  food.  Prerequisite:   105,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
336-4.  MEAL  PLANNING  AND  SERVING.  Principles  of  food  selection  and 

menu  making.  Selection  and  use  of  table  appointments.  Demonstrations 

on  table  setting  and  service. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES 

140-2.  LATIN  AND  GREEK  ELEMENT  IN  ENGLISH  I.  Presentation  in 
English  contexts  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  basic  in  modern  technical  and 
scientific  vocabulary.  No  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  required. 

240-2.  LATIN  AND  GREEK  ELEMENT  IN  ENGLISH  II.  Similar  to  140  but 
more  advanced  and  introducing  medical  terms. 

GREEK 

320-3.  SURVEY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  Discussion  of  Greek  literary  works 

and  their  influence  on  later  literature.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  required. 
330-3.  CLASSICAL   MYTHOLOGY.   Study   of  the   classical   myths   and   their 

literary  value.  Open  to  all  students  whether  they  have  had  the  ancient 

languages  or  not. 

LATIN 

304-2.  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS.  A  course  comprising  a  personal 
study  of  the  average  family;  housing,  food,  and  clothing;  marriage,  edu- 
cation, amusements,  slaves,  and  freedom;  means  of  livelihood;  death  and 
burial.  Open  to  all  students  whether  they  have  had  Latin  or  not. 

320-3.  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION.  Discussion  of  Latin  literary 
works  and  their  influence  on  later  literature.  No  knowledge  of  Latin 
required. 


FORESTRY 

361-4.  FOREST  CONSERVATION.  The  importance  and  use  of  forests,  their 
management  and  conservation,  and  public  forest  policy.  For  nonagricul- 
ture  majors.  Cannot  be  used  toward  major  credit  in  agriculture.  Field 
trips,  approximately  $2.00. 


GEOGRAPHY 

310-4.  METEOROLOGY.  Study  of  weather,  the  factors  and  conditions  in- 
fluencing it,  and  its  importance  to  man.  Emphasis  placed  upon  agricul- 
ture, aviation,  business,  industry,  and  everyday  understanding  of  weather. 
Most  recent  findings  in  weather  science  studied.  Of  value  to  persons 
interested  in  weather  bureau  service.  Prerequisite:  100. 

313-3.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ILLINOIS.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  regional 
concepts  of  our  state,  the  distribution  of  climate,  vegetation,  soils,  land- 
forms,    and   mineral    resources;    interrelates    agriculture,    manufacturing, 
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industry,  and  population  distribution,  interpreted  within  a  regional 
framework.  Prerequisite:  100. 

315-4.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  An  intensive  study  of  regions,  with  stress 
on  their  description,  interpretation,  and  utilization.  Emphasis  on  inter- 
dependence of  political  units.  Prerequisite:  100. 

324-4.  RESTORATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES. Survey  of  major  resources  of  United  States  with  stress  on 
problems  of  conservation  and  restoration.  Emphasis  on  water,  mineral, 
forest,  grass,  soil,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recreational  resources.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  100,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEOLOGY 

100-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY.  A  study  of  earth  materials,  geologic  pro- 
cesses, and  earth  history.  Stress  upon  the  common  rocks  and  minerals, 
erosional  and  depositional  processes,  volcanism,  and  formation  of  moun- 
tains; development  of  life  forms,  and  the  changing  face  of  the  earth; 
application  to  understanding  the  landscape,  the  search  for  oil  and 
mineral  resources,  engineering  construction.  Laboratory. 

220-5.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  principal  minerals  and  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust,  emphasizing  origin  and  identification;  the  physical 
processes  active  in  producing  the  surface  features  of  the  earth.  Labora- 
tory and  field  trips  required. 


GOVERNMENT 

231-5.  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  A  survey  covering  the 
structure,  functions,  and  principles  of  national  government. 

305-5.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  United  States  constitutional  system.  Recommended  for 
pre-law  students.  Prerequisite:  101  or  231. 

330-2.  ILLINOIS  GOVERNMENT.  The  development  and  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois.  Prerequisite:  101  or  231. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

233-2.  FIRST  AID.  Red  Cross  first  aid  course  as  a  basis.  Emphasis  on  standard 

techniques  in  emergency  case.  Standard  ARC  certificate  upon  completion. 
311-4.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Physical  development  of  the  child,  beginning 

with  the  study  of  pregnancy,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  and  the  phys- 

cal  development  of  the  child  from  birth  to  puberty. 
312-4.  EMOTIONAL  HEALTH.  Designed  for  prospective  teachers  and  parents. 

Emotional   health  of  the  teacher  and  parent  in  terms  of  its  influence 

upon  the  child  in  the  classroom. 
325-3.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.  Methods  of  water  purification; 

sewage  disposal;  diseases  transmitted  by  contaminated  food,  water,  and 

milk;  restaurant  sanitation  and  food  handling. 
355-4.  INTRODUCTION   TO    PUBLIC   HEALTH.    An    introduction    to   the 
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federal,  state,  and  local  official  public  health  agencies,  and  to  voluntary 
public  health  agencies;  their  organization,  administration,  functions, 
and  relationship  to  school  and  community  health  programs.  Programs 
emphasized  by  visits  to  local  and  state  public  health  agencies. 


HISTORY 

212-4.  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  principal  social 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  developments  since  1815. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY 

227-3.  FAMILY  LIVING.  A  study  of  relationships  and  adjustments  in  family 
living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual. 

300-3.  HOME  ECONOxMICS  FOR  MEN.  Units  dealing  with  food  selection, 
serving,  and  table  practice;  economics  of  the  home;  grooming  and  cloth- 
ing selection;  family  relations;  personality  evaluation.  Field  trip. 

324-2.  EQUIPMENT.  Selection,  use,  and  care.  Field  trips. 

341-4.  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Study  of  motives  of  consumption,  family 
income  and  expenditures,  selection  of  commodities  and  services,  buying 
and  selling  practices,  and  evaluation  of  consumer  aids.  Consideration 
of  contemporary  consumer  problems.  Field  trips. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

111-2.  HOME  ECONOMICS  ORIENTATION.  Surveying  professional  op- 
portunities in  home  economics;  planning  for  the  development  of  personal 
and  professional  proficiencies. 


HUMANITIES 

301-1.  MAN'S  CULTURAL  BACKGROUND.  A  series  of  lectures  by  various 
experts  pointing  up  the  contributions  of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy 
to  understanding  the  modern  world. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

300-4.  LEATHERWORK  AND  PLASTICS.  Elementary  fundamental  principles 
and  practices  involved  in  working  leather  and  plastics. 


JOURNALISM 

100-1.  CURRENT  EVENTS.  Contemporary  events  in  the  modern  world  and 
their  treatment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be 
counted  toward  the  journalism  major. 
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101-3,  102-3,  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM  I,  II.  Development  of  the 
newspaper  in  America;  role  of  the  press  in  modern  society. 

393-3.  PUBLICITY  METHODS.  Designed  for  students  who  do  not  plan  a 
career  in  writing,  but  desire  guidance  and  practice  in  writing  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  about  their  fields  of  specialization. 


MANAGEMENT 

170-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  A  survey  of 
business,  intended  to  give  to  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
modern  business  world,  a  better  basis  for  choosing  his  specialty,  and 
certain  information  not  covered  in  the  various  specialized  courses  offered. 

271-4.  BUSINESS  WRITING.  Principles  and  practice  in  writing  typical  kinds  of 
business  correspondence  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  English  103.  Ability 
to  pass  qualifying  test  in  typewriting. 


MARKETING 

330-5.  MARKETING  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES.  A  general  survey 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  entire  field  of  marketing. 
Consideration  given  to  the  underlying  economic  principles;  historical 
development  of  distributive  systems,  channels,  agents,  institutions,  func- 
tions, policies  and  principles. 


MICROBIOLOGY 

100-5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICROBIOLOGY.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  biology,  drawing  for  examples  upon  microbial  forms.  Con- 
sideration of  morphology;  principles  of  classification;  growth  and  reprQ- 
duction;  heredity,  ecology;  effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents; 
organisms  essential,  beneficial,  and  harmful  to  man;  host-parasite  inter- 
action; principles  of  immunology  and  epidemiology.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
and  field  trips. 


MUSIC 

001-1.  BAND  002A-1.  CHORUS  003-1.  ORCHESTRA. 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 

010A-1.  VIOLIN  020C-1.  CLARINET  050B-1.  TRUMPET 

010B-1.  VIOLA  020D-1.  BASSOON  050C-1.  TROMBONE 

010C-1.  CELLO  020E-1.  SAXAPHONE  050D-1.  TUBA 

010D-1.  STRING  BASS    030-1.  PERCUSSION  050E-1.  BARITONE 

020A-1.  FLUTE  040-1.  PIANO  060-1.  VOICE 

020B-1.  OBOE  050A-1.  FRENCH  HORN 
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105-4,  106-4,  107-4.  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Fundamentals  of  music  in  sight 
singing,  ear  training,  harmony,  and  keyhoard  harmony. 

307-4.  RECREATIONAL  MUSIC  AND  SINGING  GAMES.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  the  less  formal  approach  to  music  and  for  prospective  leaders  of 
recreational   activities. 

330-4,  331-4,  332-4.  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.  Musical  thought 
from  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  periods;  development  of  music  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  331:  musical  thought  in  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  (Bach  to  Wagner). 
332:  Wagner,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  late  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  composers.  331  and  332  may  be  taken  following  successful  com- 
pletion of  330. 

345-1.  MADRIGALS. 

346-2  to  12.  OPERA  WORKSHOP. 


NURSING 

101-0,  102-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING.  General  introduction  to  the 
field.  Historical  development,  philosophy  of  nursing  education  and  serv- 
ice, the  team,  functions  of  nursing,  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies. 


PHILOSOPHY 

100-2.  SCIENCE  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Introduction  to 
scientific  knowledge  and  its  relation  to  philosophy.  Topics  drawn  from 
many  sciences  presented  without  assuming  any  prior  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences:  infinity,  cause,  necessity,  nature  and  the  machine,  per- 
ception, etc. 

120-2.  PRACTICAL  LOGIC  I.  Introduction  to  accurate  thinking,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  resources  of  language,  covering  such  topics  as  signs  and 
symbols,  definition,  metaphor,  fallacies,  propaganda  analysis,  implica- 
tion, and  syllogism. 

121-2.  PRACTICAL  LOGIC  II.  Popular  but  inadequate  ways  of  gathering 
and  summing  up  information  in  contrast  with  the  more  reliable  pro- 
cedures of  common  sense  and  science. 

140-2.  IDEAS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  Elementary  exploration  of  human  pur- 
poses in  terms  of  good,  faith  and  knowledge,  human  destiny  and  progress, 
freedom,  democracy. 

160-2.  THE  MEANING  OF  ART.  Significance  of  the  arts,  developed  by  con- 
sidering selected  works  from  architecture,  painting,  literature,  and  music. 

170-3.  VALUES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  A  critical  examination  of  basic 
moral,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  values  of  western  civiliza- 
tion as  these  are  expressed  in  selected  works  of  art,  music,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  Attention  will  be  given  to  alternative  value  systems  and 
other  forces  which  challenge  these  values  today. 

302-4.  WORLD  RELIGIONS.  A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal religions  of  the  world.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  such  non- 
Christian  faiths  as  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Islam. 
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386-4.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  A  survey  of  American  philosophic  thought 
from  colonial  days  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  such  recent  thinkers 
as  Peirce,  James,  Royce,  Dewey,  and  Santayana. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— WOMEN 

The  department  recommends  courses  100,  120,  204,  205,  208,  216,  222,  228, 
239,  254,  255,  315,  and  377.  Any  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  six 
hours  of  activity  courses  required  for  graduation,  but  if  the  six  hours  have  been 
taken,  the  above  courses  may  be  added  as  electives. 


PHYSICS 

See  Astronomy. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

209-5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  survey  of  the  functions  of 
the  human  body.  Designed  for  students  in  various  fields  desiring  a  basic 
but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  physiology.  3  hour  lecture;  4 
hour  laboratory. 

300-4.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  periodic  observa- 
tion of  the  prosecied  body.  Lectures  confined  to  bones,  joints,  muscles, 
and  nerves.  Designed  for  majors  in  physical  education  and  for  those 
wishing  an  elementary  knowledge  of  human  structure. 

PLANT  INDUSTRIES 

264-4.  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE.  General  principles  of  plant  propaga- 
tion, vegetable  growing,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floricul- 
ture. Field  trips,  approximately  $2.00  per  student.  3  lectures  and  one  3- 
hour  laboratory. 

304-3.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Land  selection,  landscape  design  and  de- 
velopment for  home,  farm,  and  public  sites  with  regard  to  area  adapta- 
tion. Field  trips,  approximately  $2.00  per  student. 

344-4.  GENERAL  FLORICULTURE.  Propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  home  and  garden.  Field  trips,  about  $2.00  per  student. 

PRINTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

260A-3.  BEGINNING  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Picture-taking  techniques  and  dark- 
room procedures  emphasizing  the  camera  in  the  modern  press. 

341A-3.  CINEMATOGRAPHY  I.  The  fundamentals  of  cinematography,  basic 
to   further  work   in   any  kind  of  cinema  production.   Includes  study  of 
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lenses,  camera,  lighting,  exposure,  trick  effects,  animation,  and  titles,  but 
main  stress  is  on  mastery  of  principles  of  pictorial  continuity  and  editing 
in  laboratory  exercises. 
345A-3.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CINEMA.  The  development  and  significance  of  the 
cinema  from  Friese-Green  to  wide  screen.  Showings  of  selected  films. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

201-4.  PSYCHOLOGY  I:  THE  HUMAN  PERSONALITY.  A  general  intro- 
duction to  the  psychological  nature  of  man,  his  inner  dynamics,  his 
learning  to  perceive  and  think  about  himself  and  his  world,  his  per- 
sonality development  trends,  and  the  basic  adjustive  patterns. 

301-4.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  total  integrated  psychological  development 
of  the  child,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  influence  of  inter- 
personal relationships  in  the  home  and  school.  Prerequisite:  201. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 

161-4.  RADIO-TELEVISION  SPEAKING.  Oral  and  visual  speaking  techniques 
for  various  radio  and  television  speaking  situations  such  as  studio  an- 
nouncing, musical  and  dramatic  programs,  interviews,  etc.  Extensive 
microphone  practice.  Many  recordings.  Sound  films  for  television  practice 
performance. 

251-3.  SURVEY  OF  BROADCASTING.  Examination  of  the  U.S.  system  of 
broadcasting,  with  emphasis  on  its  history,  its  structures,  economics,  net- 
work and  local  station  operational  structures.  The  various  systems  of 
foreign  broadcasting. 

257-4.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  BROADCAST  WRITING.  Oral  and  visual 
forms  of  writing  for  radio  and  television.  Short  continuity  forms  and 
commercial  presentations. 

367-3.  RADIO-TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  SURVEY.  Radio  and  television 
production  techniques  for  those  individuals  not  planning  a  full-time 
broadcasting  career.  Uses  of  production  equipment.  Production  of  basic 
types  of  programs.  Two  1-hour  lectures  per  week  and  two  2-hour  sched- 
uled laboratory  periods. 


RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

210-3.  SOCIAL  RECREATION.  Materials  and  techniques  for  planning  and 
conducting  social  activities  for  groups  of  varying  sizes  and  ages  in  the 
many  different  social  situations. 


SCIENCES 

301-1.  MAN'S  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT.  A  series  of  lectures  by  various 
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experts    pointing    up   the    contribution    of   the    physical    and    biological 
sciences  to  understanding  the  modern  world. 


SECRETARIAL  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

102-3.  TYPEWRITING  I.  An  introductory  course  in  touch  typewriting,  giving 
credit  only  to  those  students  who  have  had  no  previous  school  training 
in  typewriting.  Students  who  have  had  typewriting  in  high  school  should 
take  a  placement  test.  Placement  tests  are  given  each  quarter  at  an- 
nounced times.  Course  102  is  the  first  course  in  a  five-course  typewriting 
sequence.  The  others  are  103-3,  Typewriting  11:  104-3,  Typewriting  III; 
113-3,  Typewriting-Duplicating;  and  213-3,  Typewriting  IV. 

105-4.  SHORTHAND  I.  An  introductory  course  in  Gregg  shorthand,  giving 
credit  only  to  those  students  who  have  had  no  previous  school  training 
in  shorthand.  Students  who  have  had  shorthand  in  high  school  should 
take  a  placement  test.  Placement  tests  are  given  each  quarter  at  an- 
nounced times.  Course  105  is  the  first  course  in  a  five-course  shorthand 
sequence.  The  others  are  106-4,  Shorthand  II;  107-4,  Shorthand  III; 
216-4,   Shorthand   IV;   and  308-4,  Transcription. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

301-1.  MAN  IN  SOCIETY.  A  series  of  lectures  by  various  experts  in  social  and 
governmental  problems. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

200-2.  ORIENTATION     TO     THE     EDUCATION     OF     EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


SPEECH 

101-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  basic 
principles  and  proficiency  in  the  skills  involved  in  everyday  communica- 
tion. 

103-4.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION.  A  basic  course  for  speech  majors,  teachers, 
preachers,  and  those  interested  in  the  analysis  of  good  literature  and  the 
oral  communication  of  the  literature  to  an  audience. 

108-3.  SPEECH  FOR  FOREIGN  BORN  I.  Designed  to  facilitate  the  learning 
of  American  English.  May  be  substituted  by  foreign-speaking  students  for 
Speech   101. 

201-2.  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW.  How  to  conduct  a  meeting.  Study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

202-3.  PRINCIPLES  OF  DISCUSSION.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  dis- 
cussion. Current  problems  used  as  material  for  discussion. 
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SPEECH  CORRECTION 

104-4.  TRAINING  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE.  Designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  improve  their  voice  and  articulation. 


THEATER 

106-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATER. 

111-3,  112-3,  113-3.  STAGING  TECHNIQUES.  Lectures  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  connection  with  depart- 
mental public  presentations.  One  quarter  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses 
numbered  over  200. 

208-1  to  3.  DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES.  Credit  to  be  earned  by  participation  in 
public  performance. 


ZOOLOGY 

102-5.  GENERAL  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Studies  of  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  kinds  of  invertebrate  animals.  Relationship, 
structure,  and  natural  history  emphasized. 

303-4.  GENERAL  ORNITHOLOGY.  Recognition  of  birds  and  study  of  their 
songs,  nests,  migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  Cost  of  field  trips, 
$10.00  to  $25.00  per  student.  Prerequisite:  100  or  its  equivalent. 

314-4.  HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.  Principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to 
animals,  including  man.  (Also  given  by  extension.)  Prerequisite:  100  or 
Botany   101. 

316-4.  INSECT  PESTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL.  Principal  harmful  and 
beneficial  insects  and  their  allies;  chemical  and  biological  methods  of 
control. 

350-4.  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY.  Animals  in  relation  to  public  welfare. 


University  Services 


LIBRARIES 

Director  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  1955 

Assistant  Director  Elizabeth  O.  Stone,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

(Illinois),  Associate  Professor  1929-1936;  1946 

Assistant  Director  Ferris  S.  Randall,  B.L.S.  (Chicago), 

Assistant  Professor  1953 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICES 

Assistant  Professor  Donald  A.  Ingli,  M.A.  (Minnesota)  1947 

Assistant  Supervisor  James  E.  Sexson,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois)     1959 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

Education  Librarian  Zella  Cundall,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

(Illinois),   Assistant   Professor  1946 

Assistant  Education  Librarian  Ruth  E.  Bauner,  M.S. 

(Illinois),  Instructor  1956 

Assistant  Education  Librarian  Bill  V.  Isom,  M.S.  (Illinois),  Instructor  1957 
Humanities  Librarian  Alan  M.  Cohn,  M.A.   (Washington 

University),  Assistant  Professor  1955 

Assistant  Humanities  Librarian  Grace  E.  Kite,  M.A. 

(Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  1941 

Assistant  Humanities  Librarian  Earl  Tannenbaum,  M.A. 

(Indiana),  Instructor  1957 

Honorary  Curator  Harley  K.  Croessmann,  O.D.  (Northern  Illinois 

College  of  Ophthalmology)  1959 

Science  Librarian  Eugene  G.  Graziano,  M.A.  (Oklahoma),  Instructor  1958 
Assistant  Science  Librarian  Angela  T.  Battaglia,  M.S. 

(Illinois),  Instructor  1956-59 

Assistant  Science  Librarian  Frank  R.  Chase,  B.S.L.S., 

(Columbia),  Instructor  1959 
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Social  Studies  Librarian  John  Clifford,  Ph.D.  (Iowa), 

Assistant  Professor  1955 

Assistant  Social  Studies  Librarian  Ruby  Kerley,  A.M.   in  L.S. 

(Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  1935-42;   1948 

Assistant  Social  Studies  Librarian  Harold  F.  Smith,  M.A. 

(Denver),  Instructor  1957 

Assistant  Social  Studies  Librarian  Nina  M.  Morton,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

(Illinois),  Lecturer  1954-55;  1956-58;  1959-60 

Assistant  Professor  Ray  Vail  Jordan,  M.A.   (Wisconsin), 

Emeritus  (1952)    "  1948 

Circulation  Librarian  Charity  H.  Greene,  M.S.  (Illinois),  Lecturer  1959 
University  School  Librarian  Cora  E.  Thomassen,  M.S. 

(Illinois),  Instructor  1957 

Assistant  University  School  Librarian  Susan  J.  Bush,  M.S. 

(Illinois),  Lecturer  1959 

Vocational-Technical  Institute  Librarian  Ella  Mae  Smith, 

M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  Lecturer  1958-60 

TECHNICAL   SERVICES 

Catalog  Librarian  Kent  U.  Moore,  A.M.  (Columbia), 

Assistant  Professor  1952 

Assistant  Catalog  Librarian  Golda  Hankla,  M.A.  (Illinois),  Instructor  1938 
Assistant  Catalog  Librarian  Dorothy  E.  Heicke,  M.A.  in  L.S. 

(Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  1947 

Assistant  Catalog  Librarian  Gisela  Heilpern,  Ph.D.  (Vienna), 

Assistant  Professor  1958 

Assistant  Catalog  Librarian  Annette  L.  Hoage,  M.S. 

(Illinois),  Instructor  1957 

Order  Librarian  Ralph  W.  Bushee,  M.A.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  1959 
Assistant  Order  Librarian  Gordon  O.  Allen,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

(Michigan),  Instructor  1956 

Serials  Librarian  Leo  R.  Rift,  M.A.   (Denver),  Instructor  1958 

Assistant  Serials  Librarian  David  T.  Ray,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

(Catholic),  Lecturer  1959 

Assistant  Serials  Librarian  Mary  L.  Walker,  M.A.  (Illinois), 

Assistant  Instructor  1958-59 

Assistant  Serials  Librarian  Helen  P.  McReynolds,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois),  Lecturer  1959 

TEXTBOOK  SERVICE 

Manager  Henry  T.  Stroman  1956 
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REGIONAL   LIBRARY 

Adjunct  Professor  P.  Miller  Boord,  M.A.  in  L.S.  (George  Peabody)     1957 

SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

Co-ordinator  of  Libraries  and  Associate  Librarian  Frederick  A.  Forrest, 

Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Professor  (Co-ordinator)  1958 

Associate  Librarian  Alfred  G.  Harris,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State), 

Assistant  Professor  1957 

Assistant  Librarian  Harriet  J.  Scheldrup,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

(Minnesota),  Instructor  1958 

Assistant  Librarian  Ollie  M.  Williams,  A.B.  (Emory), 

Assistant  Instructor  1958 

Bibliographer-Cataloger  Tieh  Cheng  Chin,  M.A. L.S. 

(University  of  Washington),  Lecturer  1959 

Bibliographer-Cataloger  George  L.  Farnum,  M.L.S.  (Pratt), 

Instructor  1959 

Bibliographer-Cataloger  Eugene  Herscher,  M.S. L.S. 

(Columbia),  Instructor  1959 

THE  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

The  university  library  system  consists  of  four  subject  libraries  (Edu- 
cation, Humanities,  Science,  and  Social  Studies),  an  Audio- Visual  Depart- 
ment, and  a  Textbook  Rental  Service,  all  housed  in  Morris  Library.  There 
are  also  branch  libraries  in  the  University  School,  the  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Institute,  and  at  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  work  of 
acquiring  and  cataloging  library  materials  is  performed  by  the  Technical 
Services  Division. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES 

Most  of  the  books  in  the  University  Libraries  are  arranged  in  "open 
stacks,"  enabling  students  and  faculty  members  to  browse  freely.  Morris 
Library  provides  a  lounge  for  informal  study  and  for  reading  current  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  a  general  nature.  Graduate  students  have  a  special 
study  area  and  locker  facilities.  Group  study  areas  are  also  provided  in 
each  subject  library.  A  browsing  room,  furnished  informally,  contains  books 
of  current  information  in  many  fields.  Individual  and  group  listening  rooms 
permit  students  and  faculty  members  to  use  the  record  collection  in  the 
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Humanities  Library.  Preview  rooms  in  the  Audio-Visual  Department  pro- 
vide for  individual  and  group  viewing  of  films. 

Facilities  for  use  of  microfilm,  microprint,  and  microcard  are  also  pro- 
vided in  the  subject  libraries.  An  exhibit  hall  enables  the  libraries  to  display 
some  of  their  choice  materials.  The  libraries  furnish  specially  selected  col- 
lections to  the  University's  dormitories.  The  staff  is  prepared  to  assist 
patrons  in  locating  special  books  and  other  materials,  in  finding  general 
and  specific  information  on  any  topic,  and  in  giving  instruction  in  the  use 
of  bibliographical  tools. 


GENERAL  RESOURCES 

The  University  Libraries  contain  approximately  350,000  volumes, 
(including  bound  government  documents,  bound  periodicals,  and  books), 
plus  a  collection  of  some  65,000  maps,  a  curriculum  and  textbook  collec- 
tion of  more  than  5,000  books  and  3,000  curriculum  guides  and  courses, 
an  amateur  play  collection  of  approximately  1,200  items,  a  large  file  of 
sample  tests,  and  a  collection  of  approximately  2,000  long-playing  phono- 
graph records.  The  libraries  subscribe  to  some  2,800  periodicals  and  to  70 
newspapers,  some  on  microfilm.  The  libraries  are  depositories  for  federal 
and  Illinois  state  printed  documents  and  for  the  Army  Map  Service.  They 
also  subscribe  to  United  Nations  printed  documents  that  are  issued  in 
microprint  form.  The  Audio-Visual  Department  has  approximately  3,500 
films  and  filmstrips  available  for  both  on-  and  off-campus  use. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

Among  the  special  resources  of  the  University  Libraries  are  the  H.  K. 
Croessmann  Collection  of  James  Joyce,  the  Jewell  Stevens  Collection  of 
American  and  British  literature,  the  Charles  Feinberg  Collection  of  Walt 
Whitman,  and  the  Clint  Clay  Tilton  Collection  of  Lincolniana. 

The  libraries  have  been  enriched  in  recent  years  by  some  1,200  volumes 
on  folklore  from  the  library  of  the  late  Alexander  Krappe,  and  some  4,000 
volumes  dealing  with  American  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  contri- 
buted in  1957  by  the  Kern  family  of  Belleville.  The  libraries  are  also  build- 
ing a  collection  of  private  press  books  as  a  result  of  the  beneficence  of 
Charles  Feinberg  of  Detroit. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  strengthening  the 
libraries'  holdings  in  those  areas  offering  doctoral  work:  education,  govern- 
ment, guidance,  microbiology,  psychology,  speech,  and  zoology.  The  libra- 
ries are  also  developing  a  special  collection  on  the  history,  geography,  and 
literature  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  includes  newspapers  of 
Southern  Illinois  and  neighboring  states. 
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The  University  is  one  of  eighteen  members  of  the  Human  Relations 
Area  Files,  a  major  source  of  research  findings  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
The  files,  housed  in  the  Social  Studies  Library,  consist  of  more  than  one 
and  one-half  million  documents  relating  to   170  world  cultures. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICES 

The  Audio-Visual  Department  has  two  primary  functions — on-campus 
and  off-campus  services.  Campus  users  are  provided  with  the  various  types 
of  projection  service.  Films  from  Southern's  library  and  many  from  other 
sources  are  provided  for  campus  and  extension  classes. 

The  department,  as  an  audio-visual  center  for  Southern  Illinois,  pro- 
vides aid  to  schools  and  other  agencies.  This  aid  includes  both  consultation 
service  and  rental   of   audio-visual   materials,   particularly   films. 

The  department  has  equipment  and  laboratory  facilities  for  producing 
educational  audio-visual  materials  and  for  microfilming  books  and  manu- 
script materials. 

TEXTBOOK  SERVICE 

As  part  of  the  services  of  the  University  Libraries,  a  textbook  rental 
system  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  students.  Each  quarter  students  are 
furnished  with  the  basic  textbooks  required  for  their  courses.  The  books 
are  returned  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  but  students  interested  in  purchas- 
ing any  of  them  for  their  personal  libraries  may  do  so  at  reduced  costs. 

ARCHIVES 

As  a  first  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Southern  Illinois  archival 
collection,  the  libraries  have  acquired  approximately  1,200  volumes  of 
Southern  Illinois  newspapers,  representing  69  titles  from  48  communities. 
The  University  Libraries  also  have  a  small  but  growing  collection  of  books, 
maps,  manuscripts,  and  records  dealing  with  Southern  Illinois  and  are 
interested  in  acquiring  further  materials  of  this  nature  which  will  be  useful 
in  research  in  local  history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  FACILITIES 

To  assist  library  patrons  in  locating  books,  there  is  a  central  card 
catalog  which  consists  of  an  author,  subject,  and  sometimes  title  entry  for 
each  book  in  the  University  Libraries.  In  addition,  an  author  and  topical 
(shelf  list)  catalog  is  maintained  in  each  subject  library.  National  and  book 
trade  bibliographies,  including  the  printed  catalog  of  the  Library  of.  Con- 
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gress,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  are  located  in 
the  bibliography  room  in  Morris  Library.  Periodical  indexes  and  printed 
bibliographies  on  various  subjects  are  housed  in  the  appropriate  subject 
libraries.  The  Audio- Visual  Department  maintains  a  printed  catalog  of  its 
film  holdings. 

REGIONAL  LIBRARY  CENTER 

A  regional  library  center,  serving  the  public  libraries  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois through  consultation  and  supplementary  book  service,  has  been  es- 
tablished. The  center  is  operated  jointly  by  the  University  and  the  Illinois 
State  Library,  under  a  federal  library  service  grant. 


MUSEUM 

Director  John  Charles  Kelley,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Professor  1950 

Assistant  Professor  Caroll  L.  Riley,  Curator  of  Ethnology,  Ph.D. 

(New  Mexico)  1955 

Assistant  Professor  Melvin  L.  Fowler,  Curator  of  North  American 

Archaeology,   Ph.D.    (Chicago)  1959 

Instructor  Esther  Bennett,  Curator  of  Educational  Services,  M.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1949 

Instructor  Howard  D.  Winters,  Curator  of  Mesoamerican 

Archaeology,  M.A.   (Chicago)  1955-60 

Lecturer  Nancy  Lou  Engle,  Staff  Artist,  M.A.  (Illinois)  1958 

Research  Assistant  Russell  I.  Peithman,  Curator  of  Exhibits, 

B.A.   (Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Research  Assistant  James  W.  Porter,  Salvage  Archaeologist, 

B.S.  (Wisconsin)  1957-59 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Museum  is  located  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Altgeld  Hall.  It  is  dedicated  to  research  and  exhibition  in  all  fields 
of  natural  sciences  and  social  studies.  The  central  theme  of  both  research 
and  exhibition  is  the  natural  environment  and  human  occupancy  of  South- 
ern Illinois.  Permanent  exhibits  portray  the  natural  environment  and 
wildlife  of  the  region,  together  with  the  various  ways  of  life  developed  by 
Indians,  pioneer  Americans,  and  modern  citizens.  Considerable  exhibit 
space  is  reserved  for  temporary  exhibits  which  are  changed  frequently  and 
which  cover  the  entire  museum  field. 

The  museum  has  extensive  collections  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences,   including    specimens    pertaining    to    such    studies    as    herpetology, 
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mammalogy,  ornithology,  paleontology,  mineralogy,  and  botany.  In  the 
social  studies  collections  are  included  several  thousand  artifacts  representa- 
tive of  pioneer  American  life  in  Southern  Illinois,  documents  of  historical 
interest,  and  archaeological  specimens  illustrative  of  many  of  the  pre- 
historic Indian  cultures  of  Southern  Illinois,  northern  Mexico,  and  the 
southwestern  United  States.  Especially  important  is  the  large  research  col- 
lection of  archaeological  specimens  from  Mexico,  gathered  largely  through 
the  research  work  of  the  museum  staff,  but  including  also  such  lots  as  the 
important  Zingg  Collection  from  Chihuahua.  Supplementing  these  materials 
are  collections  of  Mexican  medicinal  plants,  and  ethnological  specimens 
from  the  Tepehuane  Indians  of  northern  Mexico. 

In  the  field  of  history,  pioneer  life  is  vividly  portrayed  by  a  series  of 
miniature  dioramas  as  well  as  by  larger  displays  which  feature  pioneer 
arts  and  crafts.  Other  exhibits  depict  the  wild  life  of  Southern  Illinois  in 
natural  habitats.  In  the  field  of  art,  the  wood  carvings  of  Fred  Meyers 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Six  of  these  carvings  depict  typical  Southern 
Illinois  pioneers,  while  others  are  replicas  of  extinct  and  living  animals. 

The  research  program  of  the  museum  emphasizes  work  in  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  history,  and  anthropology.  One  formal  museum  research 
project  has  already  carried  out  several  archaeological  expeditions  in  Dur- 
ango,  Mexico,  and  has  sponsored  related  field  work  in  ethnology,  botany, 
zoology,  and  geology.  A  second  formal  museum  research  project  concen- 
trates on  the  archaeology  of  Southern  Illinois,  in  co-operation  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  state  and  federal  highway  systems  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  museum  offers  a  variety  of  extension  services.  Museum  teaching 
units  and  individual  specimens  are  available  for  loan  to  Southern  Illinois 
schools  and  to  the  University's  departments.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the 
establishment  of  branch  museums  in  selected  Southern  Illinois  cities.  In 
Altgeld  Hall  the  museum  has  a  co-operative  exhibit  program  involving  the 
preparation  of  departmental  displays  in  cases  adjoining  the  classrooms  of 
other  university  academic  departments.  Museum  staff  members  are  avail- 
able for  public  or  classroom  lectures  in  their  respective  fields.  The  museum 
as  a  repository  for  specimens  and  collections  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
social  studies,  invites  donations  of  specimens  and  collections;  long  term 
loans  of  such  materials  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Irreplaceable  scientific 
and  historical  specimens  will  be  given  proper  treatment  and  storage  in  the 
museum  to  assure  their  preservation  as  well  as  to  make  them  accessible  to 
the  people  of  this  region. 

The  museum  is  open  to  visitors  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  week- 
days, on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  until  noon,  and  on  Sundays  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Special  hours  may  be  arranged.  Conducted  tours  of  the 
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exhibits  may  be  scheduled  for  classes  and  other  groups.  A  newly  opened 
Museum  Shop  features  for  sale  at  nominal  prices  unusual  and  educational 
curios,  collector's  items,  and  scientific  books  for  children  and  adults. 


LECTURES,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  AND  EXHIBITS 

At  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  general  education  of  the  student 
is  advanced  not  only  by  the  courses  required  for  all  degrees  but  also  by  a 
planned  program  of  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  and  exhibits. 

In  order  to  establish  in  students  a  continuing  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters, a  freshman  convocation  is  held  each  week.  Outstanding  lecturers, 
musicians,  artists,  scientists,  explorers,  and  educators  appear  before  the 
freshmen  to  acquaint  them  with  developments  in  various  fields  of  interest. 
In  the  1959-60  series  Don  Freeman,  Marjorie  Lawrence,  Irving  R.  Levine, 
Hal  Holbrook,  and  Nicloas  Slonimsky  will  appear.  Attendance  is  required 
of  all  freshmen. 

In  addition,  the  Special  Meetings  Service  and  the  Carbondale  Com- 
munity Concert  Association  bring  to  the  campus  nationally  known  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  In  1958-59  some  of  the  artists  were  Jerome  Hines, 
Michael  Rabin,  Eugene  List  with  the  Knickerbocker  Orchestra,  and  an 
opera  company  including  Phyllis  Curtin,  Delores  Wilson,  David  Lloyd, 
Mac  Morgan,  and  others.  In  1959-60  the  Obernkirchen  Childrens  Choir, 
Grant  Johanneson,  the  New  Orleans  Symphony,  and  Pierrette  Alarie  will 
appear.  All  programs  are  admission  free  to  students  with  activity  tickets. 

Academic  departments  also  bring  to  the  campus  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally known  experts  in  their  fields  for  lectures  and  for  conferences 
and  workshops.  The  humanities  lecture  series  on  "Abstraction  as  Style  in 
Art  and  Thought"  and  a  science  series  featuring  both  Southern  and  visit- 
ing the  faculty  members  were  presented  during  the  past  year. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  Music  publishes  a  complete  bulletin  of 
programs  performed  during  the  season,  available  upon  request.  Approxi- 
mately one  hundred  recitals  and  concerts  by  student,  faculty,  and  visiting 
artists  are  presented  on  the  campus.  Such  artists  as  Robert  Noehren, 
organist,  Suzanne  Bloch,  lutenist,  Harry  Zaratzian,  violist,  Johana  Harris, 
pianist,  Roy  Harris,  composer,  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  George  Luck- 
tenberg,  harpsicordist  have  appeared  in  programs  since  September,  1956. 
Admission  to  all  programs  sponsored  by  the  Community  Concert  Associa- 
tion and  the  Carbondale  Friends  of  Chamber  Music  is  free  to  the  univer- 
sity student  body.  The  series  of  weekly  faculty  and  graduate  student 
recitals  given  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  Shryock  Auditorium  is  also  ad- 
mission free  to  students  and  to  community  music  lovers. 
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Each  year  the  University  sponsors  a  Fine  Arts  Festival  in  which  visit- 
ing performers,  lectures  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  fine  arts,  exhibits  of 
important  art  collections,  and  programs  by  selected  student,  faculty,  and 
guest  artists  are  presented  as  part  of  an  integrated  festival.  For  a  copy  of 
the  annual  Fine  Arts  Festival  brochure  write  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Regular  concerts  are  given  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Symphonic  Band,  the  University  Choir,  the  Madrigal  Sing- 
ers, the  Women's  Choir,  and  the  Air  Force  ROTC  Band  and  Choir.  The 
University  Opera  Workshop  presents  several  full-length  performances  each 
year  plus  programs  of  operatic  excerpts.  The  University  Oratorio  Society 
annually  presents  two  full-length  oratorios  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons. 

Plays  are  presented  by  the  Southern  Players,  an  extracurricular  dra- 
matics organization  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Theater.  The  Southern 
Players  offer  to  all  students,  regardless  of  academic  affiliation,  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  experience  in  every  phase  of  theater  art:  acting,  stage- 
craft, lighting,  publicity,  and  business.  Some  of  the  plays  presented  in  recent 
years  have  been  My  Three  Angels,  Picnic,  Streetcar  Named  Desire, 
Twelfth  Night,  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  and  Ah,  Wilderness. 

The  1959-60  season  includes  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Bus  Stop, 
Lady  from  the  Sea,  The  Silver  Whistle,  and  Die  Fledermaus. 

The  Department  of  Art  presents  a  year-round  program  of  exhibitions 
in  the  Allyn  Gallery.  Exhibitions  are  chosen  with  the  intention  of  providing 
students  and  interested  public  with  a  continuous  experience  of  viewing  and 
judging  significant  and  representative  works  of  art  of  contemporary  or 
historical  character.  Exhibitions  are  presented  from  such  agencies  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Bertha 
Schaefer  Gallery,  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Important  works  of 
such  recognized  artists  as  Picasso,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Toulouse-Lautrec  are 
not  infrequently  exhibited. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Director  Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D.  (Illinois),  University  Physician, 

Associate  Professor  1955 

University  Physician  Katharine  Kalnins,  M.D.  (Ludvig 

Maximillian,  Munich),  Associate  Professor  1954 

University  Physician  Jean  R.  Boatright,  M.D.   (Illinois), 

Associate  Professor  1956-58;  1959 

University  Physician  Mary  L.  Schaef,  M.D.   (Cincinnati)  1958-60 

University  Physician  Herbert  V.  Fine,  M.D.   (Chicago)  1957-60 
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Assistant  Instructor  Helen  Thomas  Goetz,  R.N.   (St.  Luke's), 

Public  Health  Nurse  at  University  School  1946 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Health  Service  is  to  cultivate  in  students 
both  physical  and  emotional  health. 

To  serve  this  purpose  the  University  maintains  a  well  qualified  staff 
of  physicians,  nurses,  technicians,  and  pharmacist  which  serves  a  large  and 
active  out-patient  clinic.  Any  student  enrolled  in  the  University  may  con- 
sult the  Health  Service,  free  of  charge,  for  any  illness  or  related  problem 
that  he  or  she  may  have  and  receive  indicated  diagnostic  workups  and 
treatment.  Diagnostic  and  treatment  equipment  include  a  modern  labora- 
tory, X-ray  department,  physical  therapy  unit,  and  in  some  instances  re- 
ferral to  area  specialists  for  more  detailed  diagnostic  or  treatment  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Health  Service  maintains  a  modern  pharmacy  where  students  may 
purchase  necessary  drugs  or  medications  on  a  cost  basis  on  prescription 
from  a  University  Physician. 

A  well  qualified  psychiatrist  is  on  the  medical  staff,  rendering  con- 
sultative and  treatment  services  for  emotional  upsets  and  illnesses  that 
may  occur. 

Other  services  include  the  maintenance  of  immunization  programs  for 
polio,  typhoid,  diptheria,  tetanus,  and  smallpox,  without  charge  to  students. 

The  students  and  parents  are  urged  to  read  the  Health  Service  Bulletin 
where  more  detailed  information  is  given  concerning  hospitalization,  the 
maintenance  of  a  Student  Medical  Benefit  Fund  to  help  defray  hospital 
costs,  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  illnesses  or  accidents 
occurring  on  and  off  campus. 


STUDENT  WORK  PROGRAM 

Director  Frank  C.  Adams,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois), 

Instructor  1957 

Assistant  Director  Roland  Keene,  M.A.  in  Ed.  (Washington 

University),  Instructor  1958 

Supervisor  Alice  Rector,  Ed.D.  (Washington  University), 

Assistant  Professor  1946 

Assistant  Supervisor  Joseph  Zimny,  B.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)       1958 

The  Student  Work  Office  assists  students  in  obtaining  part-time  work 
to  defray  a  portion  of  their  educational  expenses  while  attending  Southern 
Illinois  University.  The  Student  Work  Office  is  a  referral  agency  and  can- 
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not  promise  jobs  to  students.  However,  every  effort  is  made  to  place  stu- 
dents with  financial  need  in  either  on-campus  or  off-campus  jobs. 

The  Student  Work  Office  is  the  administrative  office  for  the  Univer- 
sity's student  work  program  for  capable,  needy  students.  This  program 
serves  two  major  purposes: 

A.  Provides  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  part-time  employment 
for  those  students  having  financial  need  and  high  academic 
achievement.  (This  type  of  student  is  designated  a  "capable,  needy 
student.") 

1.  The  Student  Work  Office  sets  the  standards  and  reviews  the 
qualifications  of  students  to  determine  their  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  University's  work  program  for  capable,  needy 
students.  Therefore,  it  is  the  first  office  to  be  contacted  by  stu- 
dents desiring  part-time  employment. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  who  expect  to  earn 
part  of  their  expenses  should  have  means  of  support  for  at  least 
one  quarter. 

3.  High  school  seniors  who  have  urgent  financial  problems  should 
contact  the  Student  Work  Office  before  high  school  graduation, 
preferably  in  the  spring.  Students  in  this  classification  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  enrolling  in  the  University  for  the 
summer  quarter  so  as  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  Student 
Work  Office  for  possible  referral  and  placement. 

B.  Provides  work  experience,  whenever  possible,  related  to  the  in- 
dividual student's  academic  program. 

Students  employed  for  on-campus  jobs  are  expected  to  participate  in 
training  programs.  The  kind  of  training  and  length  of  the  programs  are 
determined  by  the  employing  department  in  co-operation  with  the  Student 
Work  Office. 

Students  employed  on-campus  are  paid  from  $0.80  to  $1.15  per  hour, 
based  upon  off-campus  experiences  and  the  number  of  years  of  satisfactory 
service  to  the  University.  Employment  by  the  University  on  a  part-time 
basis  provides  financial  assistance  and  work  experience  for  some  1,800  stu- 
dents in  the  following  job  classifications: 

Class  1.  Instructional  research  assistants,  who  assist  in  the  instruc- 
tional or  laboratory  work  and  in  highly  technical  jobs  are 
paid  from  $0.80  to  $1.15  per  hour. 
Class  2.  Technical  and  supervisory  workers,  who  are  highly  skilled, 
assume  extra  responsibility,  and  are  able  to  work  without 
close  supervision,  are  paid  $0.80  to  $1.15  per  hour. 
Class  3.  Clerical  workers,  who  work  at  semi-skilled  and  semi-tech- 
nical jobs  are  paid  from  $0.80  to  $1.00  per  hour. 
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Class  4.  Service  workers  and  maintenance  workers,  who  work  at  semi- 
skilled and  semi-technical  jobs  are  paid  from  $0.80  to  $1.00 
per  hour. 

Class  5.  Special  workers,  as  students  who  have  special  skills  and 
talents  and  work  at  jobs  not  included  in  the  above  classifica- 
tions, are  paid  from  $0.80  to  $1.15  per  hour. 

Class  6.  Extra  workers  performing  jobs  of  short  duration  which  are 
included  in  Classes  3  and  4  are  paid  $0.80  per  hour. 

The  recommended  work  load  with  respect  to  the  academic  load  is  as 
follows: 

ACADEMIC    LOAD  WORK   LOAD 

15-up  hours  ..  Below     80  hours  per  month 

12-14  hours    .     Below  100  hours  per  month 

Students  seeking  summer  employment  are  assisted  in  finding  jobs  at 
resorts,  in  governmental  agencies,  in  business  and  industry,  on  farms,  and 
with  canning  and  packing  companies. 

An  application  for  student  employment,  or  information  about  work 
possibilities,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Student  Work  Office. 

STENOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

Supervisor  Bonnie  A.  Lockwood,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh), 

Assistant  Professor  1945 

The  Stenographic  Service  was  activated  for  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  to 
give  faculty  members  access  to  qualified  secretarial  help;  and  (2)  to  train 
student  employees  so  that  they  may  give  better  service  while  employed  in 
a  student  capacity. 

The  work  performed  by  this  service  is  primarily  mimeographing, 
collating,  spirit  process  duplicating,  copying  by  Verifax,  automatic  type- 
writing, and  general  stenographic  duties. 


OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

SOUTHWESTERN  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 

Director  Howard  V.  Davis,  Ed.D.  (Washington)  1957 

Supervisor,  Alton,  William  F.  Banaghan,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1959 

Supervisor,  East  St.  Louis,  Thomas  D.  Evans,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1957 
Supervisor  of  Placement  and  Student  Employment 

David  R.  Van  Horn,  M.S.  (Oklahoma  State)  1957 
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Students  attending  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  who  have  a  need 
for  financial  assistance,  housing  information,  counseling  and  testing  serv- 
ices, or  who  desire  information  about  student  activities  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  the  instructional  center.  This  office  has  the 
same  service  functions  as  those  described  below  for  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 

Scholarships  and  loans  available  at  the  Alton  Center 

American  Association  of  University  Women  Scholarship,  Alton 

Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  Scholarship  Fund 

Bunker  Hill  Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Scholarship 

Granite  City  Scholarship  Foundation,  Inc.,  Scholarship 

Illinois  Association  of  Club  Women  Scholarship  Loan  Fund 

Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarships 

Illinois  Military  Scholarships 

Illinois  State  Scholarships 

Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarships 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Memorial  Grants  Scholarship  Fund 

Alton  Branch,  National  Secretaries  Association  Scholarship 

George  Washington  Educational  Fund,  Jerseyville,  Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity  Awards 

National  Defense  Education  Loan  Program 

Scholarships  and  loans  available  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Center 

Grand  Chapter  Eastern  Star  Scholarship 

Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarships 

Illinois  Military  Scholarships 

Illinois  State  Scholarships 

Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarships 

Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity  Awards 

National  Defense  Education  Loan  Program 

CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

Director  of  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Men  I.  Clark  Davis,  Ed.D. 

(Indiana),  Associate  Professor  1949 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men  Joseph  F.  Zaleski,  Ed.D.  (Florida)  1958 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men  Elwyn  E.  Zimmerman,  M.A. 

(Michigan  State)  1958-60 

Assistant  Dean  of  Women  Loretta  Ott,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois),  Instructor  1948 
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Assistant  Supervisor  William  E.  Fife,  B.A.   (Illinois)  1958-60 

The  services  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  are  designed  to  assist  in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  suitable  campus  environment  for  all  stu- 
dents. General  administration  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
is  an  all-University  division  which  co-ordinates  all  student  personnel 
services  not  associated  with  academic  instruction,  and  supervises  all  stu- 
dent activities  and  organizations.  The  units  of  this  division  include  the 
Student  Special  Services  Office,  which  includes  Housing  and  Financial 
Assistance,  the  Student  Activities  Office,  and  the  Student  Counseling  and 
Testing  Center. 

STUDENT  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Co-ordinator  of  Financial  Assistance  Ronald  K.  Green,  M.A. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1958 

Assistant  Co-ordinator  Mary  M.  Beimfohr  1957 

The  basic  goal  of  the  financial  assistance  program  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  to  enable  talented  high  school  graduates  who  may  lack 
financial  resources  to  enter  and  continue  experiences  in  higher  education. 
The  program  has  been  organized  so  that  it  may  function  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  educational  experience  of  the  student.  An  attempt  is  made 
not  only  to  assist  needy  and  deserving  students  with  their  financial  obliga- 
tions through  the  program,  but  in  addition,  to  contribute  to  their  general 
development  and  learning  experience. 

The  program  of  financial  assistance  includes  scholarships,  awards, 
prizes,  grants-in-aid,  and  student  loan  funds.  As  a  part  of  the  award  pro- 
gram, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has  established  350  tuition 
awards  known  as  Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity 
Awards.  Normally,  this  is  the  only  form  of  scholarship  or  award  assistance 
for  which  entering  students  may  be  considered.  Freshman  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  or  to  have 
achieved  a  minimum  comprehensive  high  school  average  of  "C"  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  awards.  Enrolled  students  are  required  to  have  a 
minimum  average  of  "C"  for  all  college  work  in  order  to  apply  for  such 
awards;  for  scholarships  available  to  upperclassmen,  a  minimum  average 
of  "B"  for  all  college  work  is  required. 

The  comparative  limitations  of  such  forms  of  assistance  in  terms  of 
both  number  and  amount  available  make  it  inadvisable  for  an  undergrad- 
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uate  student  to  expect  to  meet  all  university  expenses  from  such  sources. 
It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  student  be  prepared  to  supplement  such 
assistance  as  may  be  granted  with  funds  secured  from  personal  means. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  scholastic  average,  the  degree  of  financial 
need  is  generally  an  important  requirement  in  determining  the  recipients 
of  many  of  the  forms  of  financial  assistance  available. 

Before  a  student's  application  for  any  of  the  forms  of  financial  assistance 
may  be  considered,  it  is  necessary  that  he  submit  an  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University.  This  should  be  done  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  applicant's  seventh  semester  of  high  school.  Proper  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Admissions  Office  of  the  University. 

Completed  applications  for  all  forms  of  financial  assistance  allocated 
by  the  Scholarships  and  Loans  Committee  of  the  University  must  be  sub- 
mitted between  January  1  and  March  15  of  the  year  prior  to  the  September 
the  applicant  wishes  to  be  considered  for  the  assistance.  Applications  for 
assisstance  to  be  granted  at  other  times  during  the  year  should  be  sub- 
mitted within  the  period  specified  at  the  time  the  application  is  obtained. 

Applicants  for  assistance  to  become  effective  in  the  fall  will  be  notified 
of  decisions  concerning  their  applications  during  the  summer  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  fall  quarter. 

Graduate  students  should  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  in- 
formation concerning  assistantships  and  fellowships. 

Funds  for  which  Recipients  are  Selected  by  the  Scholarships 
and  Loans  Committee  of  the  University 

Achievement  Prize  for  Zoology  Majors 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Advertising  Scholarship 

Borden  Freshman  Prize 

District  1-C  Lions  of  Illinois  Award  (Teachers  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded) 

Donald  Forsythe  Unit  No.  514  Scholarship  (American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary) 

Egyptian  Association  Grants-in-Aid  (for  Teachers  of  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children) 

Epsilon  Lambda  Award  (Delta  Theta  Tau  Sorority) 

Francis  M.  Hewitt,  Sr.  Scholarship  in  Art  (Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Foundation) 

Freshman  Prize  in  Nursing 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Scholarship 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Special  Education  Scholar- 
ship 

Illinois  Lions  Committee  for  Retarded  Children  Award 
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Johnson  Foundation  Chemistry  Scholarship 

June  Vick  Memorial  Scholarship 

Larry  Mann  Advertising  Scholarship 

Leah   M.   Reef   Memorial   Scholarship    (Southern   Illinois   University 

Foundation) 
Limerick  Finance  Scholarship 
Nursing  Scholarship 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Local  No.  160  Scholarship 
Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship 
Roscoe  Pulliam  Memorial  Alumni  Scholarship 
Sahara  Coal  Company  Awards  in  Forestry 
Saluki  Award  Fund 

Small  Business  Institute  Scholarship  Fund 
Southern  Illinois  District  Council  Activity  Awards 
Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  Awards 
Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity  Awards 
Southern  Illinois  University  Faculty  Mine  Memorial  Scholarship 
Southern  Illinois  University  Student  Refugee  Fund  Award 
Thelma    Louise    Kellogg    Scholarship    (Southern    Illinois    University 

Foundation) 
Washington  County  H.I. A.  Honor  Award 
Western  Electric  Scholarship 
Women's  Physical  Education  Award 
Woody  Hall  Scholarship 
Woody  Hall  Service  Award 

Funds  Administered  by  the  University  for  which 
Recipients  are  Selected  hy  the  Donor 

Abbott  Foundation  Grant-in-Aid 

Aileen  S.  Andrew  Grant-in-Aid 

Alcoa  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Scholarship  (Zeta  Nu  Chapter) 

American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois  Prize 

American  Legion — Paul  Stout  Post  No.  127  Grant 

American  Baptist  Convention  Grant-in-Aid 

Anita  Ray  Early  Memorial  Scholarship 

Aviston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scholarship 

Beverly  Hills  University  Club  Scholarship 

B'nai  Brith  Federation  Scholarship  Exchange 

Bonalynn  Chism  Scholarship  Award 

Business  Men's  Assurance  Grant-in-Aid 

Cahokia  Commonfields  High  School  Student  Council  Grant 
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Carbondale  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Scholarship 

Carbondale  Community  High  School  Parents  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tion Scholarship 

Carl  Sandburg  High  School  PTA  Grant-in-Aid 

Carmi  Elks  Lodge  No.  1652  Award 

Collinsville  Education  Association  Grant 

Comanche  Parents  Music  Scholarship 

Cummins  Engine  Foundation  Matching  Distributorship  Scholarship 
Program 

Dillard  High  School  Scholarship 

Eastern  Star  of  Illinois  Grant-in-Aid 

Edna  M.  Ivey  Memorial  Scholarship 

Elks  National  Foundation 

Elsie  Bain  Scholarship  in  Nursing 

Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholarship 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Murphysboro  Aerie 

George  M.  Pullman  Educational  Foundation 

Girls'  Rally  Scholarship  Fund 

Government  Employees  Mart  Grant-in-Aid 

Granite  City  Scholarship  Foundation 

Illinois  Elks  Association  Scholarship  Fund 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Grants-in-Aid 

Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  Association  Award 

Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  Award 

Joe  Dougherty  and  Don  Cross  Award 

John  Doyle  Scholarship  Foundation  Award 

Junior  Minerva  Club  of  Granite  City  Award 

Men's  Residence  Halls  Service  Award 

Mount  Olive  Association  Scholarship 

Murphysboro  B.P.O.E.  No.  572  Scholastic  Scholarship 

Murphysboro  Shrine  Club  Scholarship 

National  Honor  Society  Scholarship 

Pennsalt  Scholarship  Award 

Prairie  Farms  Publishing  Company  Scholarship  in  Agricultural  Jour- 
nalism 

Production  Credit  Association  Awards 

Randolph  County  Education  Association  Scholarship 

Ratner,  Miller,  Shafran  Foundation  Grant-in-Aid 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Grant-in-Aid 

Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  Award — Community  Journalism 

Southern  Illinois  Reunion  Council  Award 

Stonefort  American  Legion  Post  No.  400  Scholarship 
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The  General  Henry  H.  Arnold  Educational  Fund  Grant-in-Aid 

University  Women's  Club  Award 

Washington  Street  Baptist  Church  Grant 

West  Frankfort  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Award 

Women's  Relief  Corps,  G.A.R. 

W.  V.  Jeans  Memorial  Award,  in  Farm  Equipment  Retailing 

Prizes 

A  limited  number  of  prizes  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  evi- 
denced superior  achievement  in  specific  areas  or  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. These  prizes  often  take  the  form  of  books,  medals,  or  trophies,  and 
are  presented  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Eligibility  varies  consid- 
erably from  one  prize  to  another.  Interested  students  are  invited  to  consult 
the  specific  departments  or  groups  concerned  with  selecting  the  recipients 
for  further  details.  The  following  prizes  are  currently  in  existence  at  the 
University. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Award 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Bronze 
Medal 

American  Association  of  University  Professors  Scholarship 

American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  Award 

Betty  Rhodes  Scholarship  Award  (Alpha  Gamma  Delta) 

Floyd  Wakeland  Memorial  Award  in  Music 

Illinois  Beta  Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Commencement  Prize 

Interstate  Conference  Scholastic-Athletic  Award 

Janice  Neckers  Memorial  Scholarship  (Sigma  Sigma  Sigma) 

Kappa  Omicron  Phi  Award 

Mallarme  Prize  in  French  Studies 

Norman  Caldwell  Prize  in  History 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Faculty  Adviser's  Award 

Philosophy  Prize 

Physical  Education  Honor  Award 

Pi  Omega  Pi  Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Business  Educa- 
tion 

Sigma  Pi  Memorial  Fund 

Wall  Street  Journal  Achievement  Award 

Student  Loan  Funds 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund,  established  under  Title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  provides  a  long-term  loan 
program  from  which  eligible  and  deserving  students  may  be  granted  sub- 
stantial loans  to  supplement  other  income  for  educational  purposes.  Full- 
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time  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  good  standing  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  to  apply  for  these  loans.  Graduating  high  school  seniors 
may  apply  during  their  last  semester  if  they  have  been  admitted  to  the 
University.  Students  attending  only  during  summer  sessions  are  not  eligible. 
Students  must  also  be  United  States  nationals.  If  loans  are  granted,  stu- 
dents must  continue  to  meet  the  above-stated  criteria  in  order  to  receive 
assistance  from  this  fund.  Complete  details  regarding  this  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Financial  Assistance  Center. 

Also,  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  several  short- 
term  loan  funds  have  been  established  to  be  used  by  needy  and  deserving 
students.  There  are  two  basic  requirements  which  are  applicable  to  most  of 
these  funds;  the  applicant  must  be  more  than  a  first  quarter  student  and 
he  must  have  a  minimum  comprehensive  University  average  of  "C." 
Amounts  which  may  be  borrowed  vary  with  the  individual  loan  funds. 
Generally,  freshman  and  sophomore  students  are  permitted  to  borrow  up 
to  $50.00;  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  are  permitted  to  borrow 
up  to  $150.00.  In  addition,  a  private  foundation  has  established  a  loan 
fund  at  the  University  from  which  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  under  25 
years  of  age  may  borrow  up  to  $600.00.  The  rate  of  interest  and  method  of 
repayment  vary  with  the  particular  loan  fund,  but  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
on  funds  administered  directly  by  the  University  is  3  per  cent  per  year. 

The  following  student  loan  funds  are  currently  in  existence  at  the 
University. 

Carbondale  Rotary  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

General  Student  Loan  Fund 

General  University  and  Men's  Residence  Halls  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

Harrisburg  Women's  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

Harwood  Hall  Student  Loan  Fund 

Helen  A.  Shuman  Memorial  Fund 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund 

Householder's  Loan  Fund 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Loan  Fund 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association  Loan  Fund 

Interfraternity  Council  Student  Loan  Fund 

Jane  Holloway  Loan  Fund 

Lionel  Picheny  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Lucy  K.  Woody  Student  Loan  Fund 

Malvine  Beck  Educational  Student  Loan  Fund 

Mary  M.  Steagall  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

Men's  Residence  Halls  Loan  Fund 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund 

Southern  Illinois  University  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 
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Southern  Illinois  University  Alumni  Association  Student  Loan  Fund 

William  and  Mary  Gersbacher  Student  Loan  Fund 

William  MeAndrew  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

W.  O.  Brown  Student  Loan  Fund 

Women's  Physical  Education  Loan  Fund 

W.  W.  Vandeveer  Student  Loan  Fund 

State  Teacher  Education  Scholarships 

State  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  through  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  selected  students  who  plan 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Graduates  of  recognized  high  schools  who 
are  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  classes  are  certified  by  the  prin- 
cipals to  county  superintendents,  who  transmit  these  names  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  Superintendent,  in  turn,  may  award 
scholarships  to  the  highest-ranking  graduates  who  signify  their  intentions 
to  prepare  to  teach  in  the  Illinois  public  schools.  The  scholarship  covers 
the  student's  tuition  and  activity  fees.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  must 
apply  for  admission  to  the  University  not  later  than  August  15  of  the  year 
in  which  the  scholarship  is  awarded.  Such  a  student  must  be  registered  in 
a  teacher  training  program  while  using  the  scholarship.  If  a  scholarship 
holder  does  not  register  for  the  next  regular  quarter  following  receipt  of 
the  scholarship,  or  if,  having  registered,  he  withdraws  from  the  Univer- 
sity, he  forfeits  his  scholarship.  Any  student  holding  a  scholarship  who 
needs  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  to  defray  his 
expenses  while  in  attendance,  on  account  of  illness,  or  because  of  entrance 
into  military  service,  may  be  granted  such  leave  and  allowed  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  years  in  which  to  complete  his  course  at  the  University.  Re- 
quest for  a  leave  of  absence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar.  A  for- 
feited scholarship  may  be  issued  to  the  next  highest-ranking  student  as 
shown  on  the  list  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Recipients  need  to  bring  their  scholarships  to  the  Registrar's  Office  where 
they  are  kept  on  file.  Currently,  this  scholarship  covers  tuition,  student 
activity  fee,  and  graduation  fee. 

State  Scholarship  Act 

The  state  scholarship  program  is  applicable  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. This  scholarship  exempts  the  student  from  certain  fees.  Interested 
students  should  consult  their  local  high  school  office  early  in  their  senior 
year  for  complete  information  on  the  program. 

Holders  of  state  scholarships  on  the  Carbondale  campus  have  a  spe- 
cial adviser  to  assist  them  in  arranging  programs  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
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General  Assembly  Scholarships 

Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  (Senator  or  Representative) 
may  nominate  annually  two  persons  of  school  age  and  otherwise  eligible, 
from  his  district,  one  of  which  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in  any 
other  state-supported  university  designated  by  the  member.  Interested  stu- 
dents planning  to  attend  Southern  Illinois  University  should  contact  their 
Senator  or  Representative.  This  scholarship  exempts  the  student  from  the 
paying  of  tuition,  student  activity  fee,  and  graduation  fee. 

Federal  Assistance  for  Veterans  of  Military  Service 

Educational  benefits  for  most  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  elapsed. 
A  person  having  a  service-incurred  disability  may  qualify  as  a  recipient  of 
benefits  under  Public  Law  16  or  894,  the  latter  being  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  16.  Public  Law  16  is  intended  for  veterans  who  received  their 
disability  between  September  16,  1940,  and  July  25,  1947,  while  Public  Law 
894  is  intended  for  veterans  who  received  their  disability  between  June  27, 
1950,  and  an  unestablished  date  in  the  future.  Under  Public  Laws  16  or 
894  the  veteran's  tuition,  fees,  special  equipment  and  supplies,  and  sub- 
sistence will  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government  through  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Persons  who  have  been  in  active  military  service  between  June  27, 
1950,  and  January  31,  1955,  who  have  served  at  least  ninety  days,  and 
who  have  been  discharged  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  may 
be  eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1952  (Public  Law  550  or  "Korean  G.I.  Bill").  Application 
forms  and  more  complete  information  concerning  these  benefits  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  or  the  local  Illinois  Veterans  Commission  Office. 
Veterans  are  urged  to  apply  for  training  at  least  two  months  prior  to 
enrolling. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  elapses 
before  a  veteran  participating  in  such  a  program  receives  his  first  check. 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  each  veteran  be  prepared  to  finance  him- 
self in  the  first  two  or  three  months  during  his  first  quarter  in  attendance 
at  the  University. 

Public  Law  634 

Benefits  under  Public  Law  634  are  available  to  the  child  or  children 
of  a  person  who  died  of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the 
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line  of  duty  in  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  and  whose  service  did  not  terminate 
under  dishonorable  conditions.  In  addition,  if  the  veteran's  child  served 
on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  he  must  have  been  separated  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Payments  cannot  be  made  while  the  veteran's  child  is  serving  on  a  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces.  In  general  the  same  rules  apply  to  this 
law  as  to  Public  Law  550.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Registrar's  Office,  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  the  local  Illinois  Vet- 
erans Commission  Office. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Under  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  a  division  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  placement  in  remunerative  employment  of 
persons  whose  capacity  to  earn  a  living  is  or  has  been  impaired.  This  in- 
cludes those  with  physical  handicaps  of  various  kinds.  Approved  students 
receive  all  registration  and  tuition  fees,  book  rental,  and  school  supplies 
for  nine  months  a  year. 

Persons  who  wish  to  consult  with  a  representative  may  call  at  the 
Carbondale  Field  Office  located  at  416  South  Illinois  Avenue.  Students 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  who  are  now  receiving  training  through  the 
State  of  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  may  consult  any 
representative  of  the  Board. 

Illinois  Military  Scholarship 

Any  person  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  I  or  World  War  II  (including  all  service  between  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  an  undetermined  date  to  be  established  in  the  future) 
may  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  Illinois  Military  Scholarship.  To  be 
eligible  a  person  must  have  been  (1)  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  service;  or,  if  not  an  Illinois  resident,  a  student  at 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Eastern 
Illinois  University,  Western  Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, or  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  or  induc- 
tion; and  (2)  honorably  discharged. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  for  four  calendar  years  or  for  sufficient 
time  to  enable  the  veteran  to  complete  his  course  of  study  provided  this 
time  does  not  exceed  four  calendar  years.  It  may  be  used  for  resident  or 
off-campus  study  and  covers  tuition,  actvity  fee,  and  graduation  fee.  Ap- 
plication for  this  scholarship  should  be  directed  to  the  Registrar's  Office 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  discharge.  Award  will  be  made 
only  to  veterans  possessing  all  necessary  entrance  requirements. 
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After  a  veteran  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship,  he  must  use  it  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Any  period  of  absence  not  covered  by  an  approved  leave 
of  absence  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  scholarship.  Leaves  may  be  granted 
for  a  maximum  of  two  years  for  reasons  of  illness,  to  earn  funds  to  defray 
expenses  while  in  attendance,  or  to  enter  military  service.  Requests  for 
leaves  of  absence  should  be  directed  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  Governor's  Committee  for  Veterans'  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 

This  committee  will  assist  any  veterans,  but  gives  aid  primarily  to 
ex-servicemen  and  ex-servicewomen  with  impaired  health  or  with  limited 
physical  abilities.  Such  persons  may  receive,  at  state  expense,  vocational 
training  and  education,  plus  health  restoration  treatments  and  prosthetic 
appliances.  After  proper  training,  they  are  given  assistance  in  obtaining 
employment. 

HOUSING 

Co-ordinator  of  Student  Housing  J.  Albin  Yokie,  M.S. 

(Montana  State)  1959 

Assistant  to  the  Co-ordinator  of  Housing  Faiz  R.  Daqqaq, 

M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Business  Manager  for  Housing  Guy  J.  Moore,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1957 
Supervisor  of  Married  Housing  Lester  W.  Sommers,  B.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls  Student  Employees, 

George  F.  Connell,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Supervisor  of  Off-Campus  Housing,  Margaret  A.  Coury,  B.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1959-60 

Head  Resident  of  Thompson  Point,  Arthur  A.  Swanson,  B.A. 

(Allegheny)  1959-60 

Resident  Counselor  Harold  J.  Shay,  M.A.   (Notre  Dame)  1959-60 

Resident  Counselor  Bessie  H.  Mayle,  M.A.  (Boston)  1959-60 

Resident  Counselor  Maurine  B.  Cole,  B.S.  (Illinois  State  Normal)  1959-60 
Head  Resident  of  Dowdell  Halls  Vincent  A.  Harren,  B.A. 

(Conception  Seminary)  1959-60 

Head  Resident  of  Southern  Acres  Residence  Halls 

Arthur  E.  Carlisle,  B.S.   (Southern  Illinois)  1959-60 

Head  Resident  of  Southern  Acres  Residence  Halls  Richard  C.  Lutz, 

B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958-59 

Head  Resident  of  Woody  Hall  Bobbie  L.  Callaway,  M.Ed. 

(Missouri),  Instructor  1959 

Resident  Counselor  Raymond  L.  Foster,  M.A.  (Missouri)  1957-60 

Resident  Counselor  Marian  S.  Hopkins,  B.A.  (Oberlin)  1958-60 
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Resident  Counselor  Frances  Goodhue  Loder,  B.L.  (Northwestern)  1957-60 
Resident  Counselor  John  Joseph  McCall,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State)  1957-60 
Resident  Counselor  Carl  L.  Schweinfurth,  M.A.'  (Florida)  1959-60 

Assistant  Supervisor  Ila  Mae  Bell,  A.B.  (Washburn)  1959-60 

In  the  housing  of  students  the  University  is  responsible  for  developing 
and  operating  university  facilities  to  provide  excellent  food,  comfortable 
and  usable  study  and  sleeping  facilities,  and  adequate  counseling  and  re- 
ferral services.  It  also  encourages  other  agencies  to  meet  these  same 
standards.  But  beyond  that,  Southern  Illinois  University  is  experimenting 
with  ways  to  fuse  the  experiences  of  living  with  the  learning  that  must  go 
on  in  higher  education.  Thus,  students  who  are  practicing  and  carrying  out 
self-government  can  learn  the  meaning  of  democratic  ethics. 

Assignments  to  university  residences  are  made  on  a  chronological 
basis.  This  is  to  say  all  assignments  are  made  on  a  first-come,  first-served, 
basis.  The  exception  to  this  is  that  a  few  spaces  are  reserved  for  some 
students  from  other  countries  and  students  receiving  rehabilitation  aid. 
Further,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  reserve  50  per  cent  of  available 
spaces  in  the  residence  halls  for  new  freshmen.  However,  these  spaces  for 
freshmen  are  in  turn  rilled  on  a  first-come,  first-served,  basis. 

Contracts  for  residents  in  all  residence  units  will  not  be  issued  until 
the  student  is  admitted  to  the  University  by  the  Admissions  Office.  It  is 
also  to  be  understood  that  admission  to  the  University  does  in  no  way 
guarantee  housing. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  University  for  the  various  housing  units  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  current  costs,  and  a  sincere  effort  is  made  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  these  costs  at  a  minimum.  Nevertheless,  all  rates  for  uni- 
versity housing  are  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  upon  a  reappraisal 
of  the  cost  structure  and  are  made  after  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Residential  Facilities  for  Unmarried  Students 

Dowdell  Halls — These  are  temporary  buildings  for  209  men,  with  food 
service  available  at  Woody  Hall  and  Lentz  Hall  on  a  contract  basis. 
Illinois  Avenue  Halls — This  facility  is  a  temporary  structure  for  52  men. 
Food  service  is  available  at  Woody  Hall  and  Lentz  Hall  on  a  contract  basis. 
Thompson  Point  Halls — At  present  six  residence  halls  comprise  the  Thomp- 
son Point  Residence  Area.  Each  of  these  permanent  halls  houses  123  stu- 
dents. Four  of  the  halls  house  men  and  two  house  women.  Meal  service  is 
available  in  Lentz  Hall  which  is  located  in  the  Thompson  Point  Residential 
Area. 

Woody  Hall — This  permanent  facility  is  used  to  house  422  women,  and 
food  service  is  available  within  this  hall. 
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Southern  Acres  Halls — Two  men's  residence  halls,  housing  a  total  of  267 
men,  arc  located  at  Southern  Acres,  ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  This 
temporary  residential  facility  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  division  of  Techncal  and  Adult  Education.  Food  ser- 
vice is  available  within  this  residence  area. 

Co-operatives — Presently  two  areas  have  facilities  for  co-operative  hous- 
ing. There  are  apartments  for  men  and  women  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
Southern  Acres  areas.  These  apartments  are  designed  for  students  who 
wish  to  do   their  own  preparation  of  meals   and  janitorial  maintenance. 

Residential  Facilities  for  Married  Students 

Southern  Hills  Apartments — These  facilities  are  the  first  attempt  by  the 
University  to  provide  permanent  buildings  to  house  married  students.  Three 
types  of  apartments  are  available  in  this  area:  two  bedroom,  one  bedroom, 
and  efficiency  units.  All  Southern  Hills  Apartments  are  furnished. 
Southern  Acres  Apartments — The  residence  facilities  of  this  area  are  located 
on  the  Southern  Acres  campus  ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  These  units 
are  composed  of  temporary  buildings  and  the  apartments  range  from  one 
to  three  bedroom  units.  All  Southern  Acres  Apartments  are  unfurnished. 
Chautauqua  Street  Apartments — A  very  limited  number  of  unfurnished 
apartments  may  be  available  in  this  area  which  is  adjacent  to  the  main 
campus. 

Trailer  Court — This  area  is  designed  for  the  rental  of  trailer  spaces.  Besides 
the  rent,  charges  are  made  for  laundry  facilities,  heat,  and  electricity.  This 
residential  area  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Southern  Hills  Apartment  Area. 

Other  Residential  Facilities 

Fraternity -Sorority  Housing — At  present  the  University  provides  four 
houses  for  sororities  and  five  for  fraternities  in  the  Small  Group  Housing 
Area.  These  units  are  owned  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Southern  has  five  national  sororities  and  nine  national  fraternities. 
Most  of  the  groups  maintain  their  own  houses.  The  Panhellenic  Council 
serves  as  a  governing  group  for  the  sororities  and  the  Interfraternity 
Council  serves  as  a  governing  council  for  the  fraternities. 
Off-Campus  Housing — The  University  attempts  to  provide  information 
concerning  off-campus  housing  facilities.  Lists  of  vacancies  for  single  and 
married  students  interested  in  off-campus  housing  are  available  in  the 
Housing  Center.  Such  listed  vacancies  are  classified  as  both  approved  and 
nonapproved  university  housing.  Those  facilities  that  are  approved  by 
the  University  meet  minimum  sanitation  and  safety  standards.  Signed  con- 
tracts with  householders  are  often  required.  It  is  suggested  that  renting  by 
mail  may  not  prove  satisfactory. 
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Few  housing  areas  off-campus  offer  meals,  so  eating  must  be  done  in 
cafeterias  or  restaurants  on  or  off  campus.  Among  the  listings  of  off-campus 
facilities  available  in  the  Housing  Center  are  those  of  organized  houses 
which  elect  officers  and  carry  on  group  activities.  A  sincere  attempt  is  being 
made  by  the  University  to  provide  an  educational  program  for  those  stu- 
dents who  reside  in  off-campus  residences. 

Living  Group  Councils 

Each  organized  living  center  has  student  officers  who,  with  the  group, 
plan  and  execute  activities.  In  addition,  each  living  center  sends  student 
representatives  to  student  governing  and  programming  councils.  These 
groups  include  the  University's  residence  halls,  the  off-campus  living 
centers  and  the  fraternities  and  sororities. 


Financial  Consideratio 


ns 


Costs  are  subject,  of  necessity,  to  change  without  notice.  Present  yearly 
rates  for  university  housing  vary  from  $666.00  for  permanent  residence 
halls  to  room  only  charges  of  $288.00  for  group  housing,  and  $135.00  to 
$162.00  for  temporary  housing,  depending  on  room  and  area. 

Family  housing  rates  vary  from  $75.00  per  month  plus  utilities  in  the 
two  bedroom  apartments,  through  $36.50  to  $46.50  for  temporary  units  to 
$19.00  plus  utilities  for  a  trailer  space. 

Off-campus  yearly  rates  vary  from  $175.00  to  $275.00  depending  on 
size,  distance  from  campus,  number  of  roommates,  number  of  privileges 
(such  as  cooking),  and  other  factors. 

CO-ORDINATED  SERVICES  TO  DISABLED  STUDENTS 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  made  it  possible  for  persons  with 
severe  physical  disabilities  to  receive  a  higher  education.  Through  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  a  co-ordinated  program  of  special  services  is  avail- 
able to  all  disabled  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  individual  student 
in  his  personal,  vocational,  and  social  adjustment  and  development.  Coun- 
selors are  available  for  discussion  of  problems  and  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  the  campus  has  been  modified  to  allow 
the  disabled  student  independently  to  engage  in  all  university  functions. 
Staffed  by  a  full-time  co-ordinator,  who  serves  as  a  consultant  to  other 
campus  departments,  the  services  of  the  University  are  arranged  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  disabled  students. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinator  of  Student  Activities  Elizabeth  I.  Mullins,  M.Ed. 

(Illinois),  Instructor  1957 
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Lecturer  William  C.  Bleyer,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958-60 

Southern  Illinois  University  encourages  a  broad  program  of  student 
activities  with  opportunities  for  all  students  to  participate.  These  organi- 
zations are  varied  so  that  each  student  may  find  some  group  or  activity 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  him. 

The  Student  Activities  Office  assists  all  campus  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating  their  activities  and  programs. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  this  office. 

The  range  of  activities  covers  student  governing  groups;  departmental, 
honorary,  and  professional  organizations;  service  groups;  orientation;  special 
interest  groups;  religious  organizations;  and  all-campus  committees  for 
special  events. 

STUDENT  GOVERNING  GROUPS 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  the  official  organization  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  students  in  matters  pertaining  to  student  welfare,  student  activities, 
student  participation  in  university  affairs,  student  participation  in  univer- 
sity planning  and  administration,  and  student  opinion.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  the  student  body  president,  vice-president,  and  sixteen  sen- 
ators elected  from  living  areas. 

Social  Senate 

The  Social  Senate,  composed  of  representatives  from  fifteen  campus 
groups,  is  a  standing  committee  of  the  Student  Council  and  assists  in  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  social  program  for  the  campus.  The  group 
recommends  rules  and  regulations  governing  student  social  activities  and 
approves  all  student  money-raising  functions. 

Student  Union  Board 

The  program  of  the  Student  Union  Board  provides  activities  and 
facilities  for  all  students  of  the  University.  Some  of  the  activities  planned 
are  dances,  coffee  hours,  movie  hours,  hayrides,  tournaments,  special 
interest  programs,  and  cultural  and  educational  activities. 

DEPARTMENTAL,   HONORARY,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Departmental  Clubs 

Most  of  the  departments  on  campus  have  their  own  interest  groups. 
These  groups  are  open  to  all  those  interested  in  a  particular  academic  area 
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and  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
faculty  and  to  investigate  further  their  special  interests. 

Honorary  Societies  and  Professional  Fraternities 

Students  outstanding  in  academic  achievement  or  in  special  fields  may 
be  eligible  to  belong  to  many  of  the  national  and  local  honorary  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  existing  on  Southern's  campus.  Membership  serves 
as  a  means  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  others  in  the  same  field 
and  gives  professional  recognition  often  valuable  after  graduation. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Groups  organized  to  bring  together  those  individuals  with  similar 
interests  provide  opportunities  to  develop  these  interests  and  in  some  cases 
to  represent  the  University  in  competitive  meets  or  in  other  programs  in- 
volving intercollegiate  groups.  Among  the  several  groups  in  which  students 
are  encouraged  to  participate  are  debate  teams,  which  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  intercollegiate  competition;  the  Southern  Players  for  students 
with  dramatic  interests;  and  opera  workshops,  symphony  orchestras,  and 
bands  for  those  students  with  musical  talent  and  interests.  Other  special 
interest  groups  include  the  AF  ROTC  Honor  Guard,  Rifle  Team,  and 
Angel  Flight,  an  interest  group  for  women.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  has  a  year-round  recreational  program 
of  a  varied  nature.  Hobby  groups,  such  as  the  Chess  Club,  are  organized 
in  the  Student  Union  and  in  many  of  the  living  centers. 

RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS 

Every  student  at  Southern  has  an  opportunity  to  find  his  "church 
away  from  home."  Many  denominational  groups  have  formed  student  reli- 
gious foundations.  Foundations  close  to  campus  provide  space  for  relaxa- 
tion, meetings,  and  religious  services.  All  recognized  groups  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Interfaith  Council,  which  plans  such  activities  as  Religion- 
in-Life  Week. 

SERVICE   ORGANIZATIONS 

Southern's  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega  for  men  and  the  Girls'  Rally 
organization  for  women,  offer  an  opportunity  for  students  to  share  in 
planning  and  providing  many  services  for  the  campus  during  the  school 
year.  One  such  service  is  the  publication  by  Girls'  Rally  of  an  annual 
calendar  of  events. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Many  special  events  are  planned  and  carried  out  by  student  steering 
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committees.  Chairmen  of  these  events  are  elected  in  an  all-campus  election 
or  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Student  Council.  These  chairmen,  in 
turn,  appoint  chairmen  of  various  committees  for  the  events,  and  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  comprise  the  steering  committees.  These  events  include 
New  Student  Week,  Freshman  Leadership  Camp,  High  School  Guest  Day, 
Parents'  Day,  Homecoming,  Spring  Officers'  Leadership  Camp,  Greek 
Week,  Spring  Festival,  Miniature  United  Nations  Assembly,  and  Student 
Values  Week. 

Outstanding  weekend  events  are  Homecoming  in  the  fall,  the  Mili- 
tary Ball  and  the  Theta  Xi  All-School  Variety  Show  in  the  winter,  and 
Spring  Festival  in  May. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  giving  students  opportunities  to  handle 
themselves  in  discussion  groups.  In  the  fall  a  special  Leadership  Camp  is 
held  for  entering  students,  and  in  the  spring  a  special  camp  is  held  for 
officers  of  campus  organizations.  In  addition  many  of  the  groups  conduct 
their  own  workshops  to  discuss  their  own  interests  and  needs  and  develop 
leadership. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 

Co-ordinator  of  Counseling  and  Testing  Jack  W.  Graham, 

Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Professor  1951 

Instructor  Wilbur  Ray  Venerable,  M.A.  (Kentucky)  1957 

The  Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  is  staffed  with  profes- 
sional counselors  who  are  able  to  discuss  and  explore  freely  any  problem 
or  plan  that  may  concern  the  student.  All  counseling  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  all  interviews  are  confidential. 

The  Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Practices  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association.  Services  to  students  are  provided  without  charge.  When  special 
testing  is  needed  to  assist  in  counseling,  it  may  be  arranged  through  the 
center. 

Close  co-operation  is  maintained  with  the  Co-operative  Clinical 
Center  and  the  Academic  Advisement  Center  in  providing  counseling  serv- 
ices. Referrals  are  made  for  students  needing  services  of  any  of  the  agencies 
co-operating  in  the  Clinical  Center. 

PRE-COLLEGE   COUNSELING 

High  school  seniors  who  are  contemplating  entering  college  may  ob- 
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tain  counseling  to  assist  them  in  their  decision  concerning  the  type  of 
program  they  might  best  pursue.  General  information  regarding  college 
and  university  admission  and  graduation  requirements  is  provided. 

Visits  each  year  are  made  to  high  schools  by  staff  members  from  the 
University  to  supplement  the  educational  and  vocational  counseling  pro- 
vided by  the  high  schools. 

VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Service  has  a  file  of  selected 
pamphlets,  monographs  and  books  cataloged  to  afford  authentic  informa- 
tion about  vocational  requirements,  trends,  and  opportunities.  A  similar 
file  is  provided  in  the  Education  Library  of  the  University. 

VETERANS  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE  INFORMATION 

Veterans  who  need  information  about  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  or  assistance  in  filing  claims  may  seek  the  services  of  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Service.  Forms  for  receiving  these  benefits  may 
be  obtained  and  completed  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

An  up-to-date  file  of  literature  and  reports  on  all  branches  of  the 
military  service,  as  well  as  of  current  information  of  interest  to  college 
students  regarding  the  Selective  Service  System,  the  military  reserve  pro- 
gram, and  special  training  programs,  is  maintained.  Reports  on  a  student's 
status  and  academic  progress  are  made  by  the  Registrar's  Office  to  the 
appropriate  Selective  Service  System  Board. 

STUDY   SKILLS 

A  course  in  reading  and  study  techniques  is  regularly  offered  by  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.  Students  who  have  a 
desire  to  improve  their  reading  skills  or  study  habits  should  enroll  in  this 
noncredit  program.  General  assistance  in  improving  study  skills  and  in 
making  more  effective  use  of  time  is  provided  by  the  counseling  staff  on  an 
individual  basis. 

TEST  ADMINISTRATION 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  individual  testing  completed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  counseling,  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  also  administers 
various  testing  programs  for  selection,  placement,  and  research  purposes. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

On  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  month,  the  Counseling  and 
Testing  Center  administers  the  Tests  of  General  Educational  Develop- 
ment. Residents  of  Illinois  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  desire  to  earn 
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high  school  diplomas  through  this  program  should  write  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  for  further  details. 

Southern  Illinois  University  administers  the  tests  for  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  and  the  Illinois  State-wide  Scholarship  Program 
on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  also  at  the  East  St.  Louis  and  Alton  centers. 

Several  national  testing  programs,  such  as  the  Graduate  School  Selec- 
tion Examination,  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  and  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test,  are  administered  each  year  for  students  seeking  entrance 
to  graduate  or  professional  schools.  The  Selective  Service  College  Qualifica- 
tion Test  and  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  are  given  on  the  an- 
nounced dates.  Information  regarding  the  above  tests  and  other  national 
testing  programs  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  Student  Counseling 
and  Testing  Center. 

CORRESPONDENCE   COURSE   FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Students  desiring  to  take  the  final  examinations  for  correspondence 
courses  from  other  universities  may  arrange  with  the  Counseling  and 
Testing  Center  in  order  to  take  the  examinations  under  approved  super- 
vision. 

TEST  SCORING  AND  RESEARCH   SERVICE 

An  electric  scoring  machine  is  available  for  scoring  tests  for  faculty 
members,  academic  departments,  research  programs,  as  well  as  schools  in 
the  area.  Assistance  in  the  construction  and  standardization  of  objective 
tests  is  provided  by  staff  members.  Educational  research  projects  relating 
to  the  general  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  are  carried 
out  by  the  staff. 


AREA  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Director  William  J.  Tudor,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State)  1948 

Assistant  Director  Rex  D.  Karnes,  M.A.   (Southern  Illinois)  1955-59 

Associate  Professor  Donald  G.  Hileman,  Ph.D.   (Illinois)  1955 

As  the  only  fully  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois  University  has  special  obliga- 
tions to  its  region  and  therefore  attempts  to  make  its  facilities  available  to 
various  community,  county,  and  regional  groups.  This  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  Area  Services  Office  and  its  affiliated  offices  (the  Information 
Service,  the  Placement  Service,  the  Community  Development  Service,  the 
Alumni  Office,  the  Broadcasting  Service,   and  the  Photographic  Service). 
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Meetings  and  conferences  on  the  Carbondale  campus  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  responsible  off-campus  organizations  and  groups  are  arranged 
through  the  Area  Services  Office.  In  addition,  the  Office  arranges  to  take 
out  into  the  communities  of  the  area  various  programs,  activities,  and  re- 
sources of  the  University  which  may  be  useful  to  the  citizens  of  Southern 
Illinois. 

The  Area  Services  Office  is  not,  however,  to  be  confused  with  the  divi- 
sions of  Extension  and  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  which  conduct 
the  off-campus  instructional  activities  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Director  Robert  Edward  Knittel,  B.J.  (Missouri)  1956 

Assistant  Professor  Frank  Kirk,  M.A.  (Chicago)  1957 

Community  Consultant  James  Burrell  Aiken,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Community  Consultant  Louis  A.  Bobka,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1959-60 

Community  Consultant  Boyd  Boucher  Butler,  B.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Community  Consultant  Robert  Chase  Child,  M.A. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Community  Consultant  George  L.  Criminger,  M.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1957-59 

Community  Consultant  Gene  Herbert  Graves,  B.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1958-59 

Community  Consultant  Robert  S.  Henderson  1956 

Community  Consultant  E.  Frederick  List,  M.A.  in  Ed. 

(Washington  University)  1957 

Community  Consultant  Frank  H.  Sehnert,  B.S.  (New  Hampshire)  1955 
Community  Consultant  Lila  B.  Teer,  B.S.   (Illinois)  1958-60 

Community  Consultant  Braxton  B.  Williams,  B.S. 

(Southern  Illinois)  1957 

Community  Consultant  Henry  Byrd  Voges,  B.S. 

(Washington  University)  1959 

Assistant  Supervisor  Anna  L.  George  1958-60 

Assistant  Supervisor  Elbert  L.  Kimmel,  Jr.  1959-60 

The  University  Community  Service  has  as  its  objectives  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  enrichment  of  life  in  the  small  communities  as  well  as  in  the 
large  centers  of  the  area.  It  attempts  to  make  available  to  the  people  of 
the  area  within  the  context  of  their  own  communities  and  occupations  the 
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University's  resources  in  social  and  economic  knowledge  and  its  leadership 
in  the  cultural  and  community  arts. 

To  these  ends  it  sets  up  projects  designed  to  explore  the  specific 
problems  of  the  communities  and  to  train  local  leaders  to  be  able  in  some 
measure  to  meet  them. 

The  University  Community  Service  also  invites  to  the  University 
leaders  in  various  fields  in  the  communities  of  the  area;  and  through  small 
conferences  and  large  conventions,  as  well  as  various  other  media,  it  at- 
tempts to  bring  into  closer  association  the  best  thinking  both  of  the  area 
and  of  the  University. 

ALUMNI  OFFICE 

Director  John  Robert  Odaniell,  B.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1951 

Field  Representative  Jacob  William  King,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)       1955 

The  Alumni  Office  keeps  address  and  personal  information  files  and 
serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Alumni  Association.  The  association  is 
the  general  organization  of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Any  person  who  has  attended  Southern  for  as  much  as  one  quarter  is 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  association.  Annual  dues  are  $4.00  for  an 
individual  or  $5.00  for  a  family  if  both  are  alumni  of  Southern.  Life  mem- 
bership can  be  obtained  for  $100.00  for  an  individual  or  $125.00  for  a 
family.  Life  membership  dues  can  be  paid  in  ten  annual  installments  if 
desired.  The  Southern  Alumnus,  news  bulletin  and  magazine  editions,  is 
published  by  the  Alumni  Office.  The  magazine  is  published  for  the  dues^ 
paying  members  of  the  Association;  the  news  bulletin  is  sent  to  all  alumni. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Association,  there  are  local  alumni  clubs  in 
Illinois,  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Honolulu.  These  clubs  serve  as  a 
nucleus  to  renew  memories  of  and  loyalties  to  the  Alma  Mater,  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  University,  and  to  join 
with  the  Alumni  Association  and  its  programs  in  a  continuous  effort  to 
promote  the  advancement,  usefulness,  and  prestige  of  Southern. 

For  information,  address  the  Director  of  the  Alumni  Office,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,   Illinois. 

BROADCASTING  SERVICE 

Director  Buren  C.  Robbins,  M.A.  (Iowa)  1950 

Associate  Director  Joseph  M.  Ripley,  M.A.  (Ohio  State)  1955 

Instructor  Richard  M.  Uray,  M.A.  (Kent  State)  1958 
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Lecturer  Ralph  Becker,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1955 

Lecturer  Clifton  T.  Holman,  B.S.  (Boston)  1959-60 

Lecturer  William  R.  Mofield,  M.A.  (Columbia)  1959-60 

The  University  operates  an  FM  radio  station  which  makes  programs 
available  to  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  from  Carbondale.  Broadcasts 
over  this  station,  utilizing  the  talents  of  students,  university  staff  members, 
and  citizens  of  the  area,  and  designed  for  education,  service,  and  entertain- 
ment, are  originated  from  complete  and  professionally  equipped  studios. 
Some  of  these  air  presentations  are  re-broadcast,  either  "live"  or  by  means 
of  tape  recordings,  over  as  many  as  sixteen  Southern  Illinois  area  radio 
stations.  In  addition,  the  Broadcasting  Service  supervises  the  regular  pres- 
entation of  the  University's  educational  and  service  programs  on  area  tele- 
vision stations. 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Director  William  H.  Lyons,  M.A.  (Colorado)  1951 

Assistant  Director  Edmund  C.  Hasse,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1953 

Instructor  John  W.  Allen,  Emeritus  (1956)  1942 

The  Information  Service  is  the  official  news  agency  of  the  University. 
It  was  established  to  serve  both  the  students  and  the  University  through 
the  dissemination  of  news  and  items  of  general  interest  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  and  television  stations.  Primary  purpose  of  the  service 
is  to  keep  the  people  of  Illinois  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  University 
and  to  make  known  the  achievements  of  the  students  and  staff. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

The  Photographic  Service,  an  adjunct  of  Information  Service,  is 
equipped  and  staffed  to  serve  virtually  every  photographic  need  on  the 
campus.  Its  services  are  available  to  all  of  the  University's  departments 
and  to  student  activities  such  as  the  Obelisk  and  The  Egyptian.  These 
activities  cover  news  photography;  teaching  aid  such  as  slides,  photo- 
copying, film  strips,  photomicrography,  photostats,  ozalid,  and  motion 
pictures;  exhibits  and  murals;  and  identification  photos,  portraits,  and 
color  photography  for  special  use.  Some  of  the  facilities  of  the  laboratories 
are  available  to  university  courses  in  photography. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Director  Roye  R.  Bryant,  Ed.D.  (Washington  University)  1948 
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Professor  Willis  G.  Cisne,  A.M.  (Chicago),  Emeritus  (1945)  1916 

Assistant  Director  Robert  B.  Vokae,  M.B.A.  (Michigan)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Alice  P.  Rector,  Ed.D.  (Washington  University)  1946 

Division  Chief  Jane  R.  Tierney,  A.B.  (Illinois)  1950-52;  1954 

The  Placement  Service  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  students,  grad- 
uates, and  others  who  have  attended  the  University,  and  who  desire  to  find 
employment  in  the  teaching  field,  in  the  professions,  or  in  business.  It  also 
serves  employers  by  helping  them  locate  personnel. 

The  facilities  of  the  Placement  Service  are  free  to  candidates  seeking 
positions,  as  well  as  to  employers.  Each  degree  candidate  is  requested  to 
register  with  the  Placement  Service  during  the  fall  quarter.  This  co-opera- 
tion will  aid  the  record-keeping  function  as  well  as  the  placement  func- 
tion of  the  office.  Credentials  are  sent  to  prospective  employers  at  the 
request  of  either  the  candidate  or  the  employer. 

The  Placement  Service  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institutional 
Teacher  Placement  Association,  the  Illinois  Institutional  Teacher  Place- 
ment Association,  the  Midwest  College  Placement  Association,  and  the 
Association  of  School  and  College  Placement. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Placement  Service. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CLINICAL  SERVICES 

Co-ordinator  Alden  M.  Hall,  B.S.  (Bradley)  1953 

Professor  I.  P.  Brackett,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern)  1951 

Professor  Robert  Karlin,  Ph.D.  (New  York)  1959 

Professor  Noble  H.  Kelley,  Ph.D.  (Iowa)  1951 

Professor  W.  A.  Thalman,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  1929 

Associate  Professor  Chester  J.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1954 

Associate  Professor  E.  D.  Fitzpatrick,  Ed.D.  (Colorado  State)  1950 

Associate  Professor  Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1951 

Associate  Professor  Herman  B.  Lantz,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1951 

Associate  Professor  Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D.  (Illinois)  1955 

Associate  Professor  John  G.  Martire,  Ph.D.   (Michigan)  1956 

Associate  Professor  B.  Elizabeth  McKay,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse)  1952 

Associate  Professor  Clinton  R.  Meek,  Ph.D.  (George  Peabody)  1957 

Associate  Professor  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota)  1955 

Associate  Professor  Ivan  L.  Russell,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1954 

Associate  Professor  Robert  A.  Schaef,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh)  1958 

Assistant  Professor  Gene  Jerome  Brutten,  Ph.D.   (Illinois)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Hugo  Gregory,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern)  1958 

Assistant  Professor  Michael  S.  Hoshiko,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1957 
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Instructor  Norman  Greene,  B.S.  (Washington  State)  1957 
Instructor  Robert  R.  Spackman,  Jr.,  B.S. 

(West  Chester  State  Teachers)  1957 

Instructor  Ronald  W.  VanderWiel,  M.S.W.  (Washington  University)  1957 

Beginning  with  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  which  was  established  in 
1936,  the  University  has  provided  a  variety  of  clinical  services  to  its  own 
students,  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  various  clinical  services  have  now  been  co-ordinated  so  that 
persons  interested  can  more  easily  apply  for  information,  schedule  meet- 
ings with  consultants,  and  be  referred  to  the  proper  agency  or  agencies  for 
specific  services. 

Persons  wishing  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  services  participating  in  the 
Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center  may  write  directly  to  the  co-ordinator 
for  an  appointment.  Facilities  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a 
person  who  may  need  the  assistance  of  several  specialties  may  receive  this 
service  in  the  one  center. 

The  Department  of  Guidance,  through  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  ex- 
amines various  cases  which  are  brought  to  the  campus  throughout  the  year, 
particularly  those  children  having  difficulties  in  their  school  subjects  or  in 
environments  in  which  they  are  not  understood.  The  department  also  pro- 
vides consultive  services  to  teachers,  guidance  directors,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators in  area  schools;  to  parents;  and  to  various  public  officials  and 
agencies  concerned  with  children. 

The  University  Health  Service  promotes  individual  and  general  health 
in  the  university  community  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  medical  pro- 
gram. This  is  primarily  a  student  service.  To  the  extent  that  staff  and 
facilities  permit,  physical  therapy,  supervised  and  prescribed  by  a  univer- 
sity physician,  is  available  to  assist  handicapped  and  temporarily  disabled 
individuals. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  provides  marriage  counseling  services 
for  the  single  as  well  as  the  married  person.  Services  are  available  to  stu- 
dents, their  families,  and  to  off-campus  persons  as  available  staff  time 
permits. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  provides  professional  services  in  psy- 
chological evaluation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Evaluation  includes  in- 
tellectual assessment  and  comprehensive  personality  appraisal.  Treatment 
includes  counseling,  play  therapy,  and  more  extended  and  intensive  psy- 
chotherapy. Services  are  available  to  students,  to  children,  and  to  their 
parents  and  other  adults. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  through  the  Reading 
Center  assists  children,  students,  and  adults,  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
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reading,  to  improve  reading  skills  and  study  habits.  Referrals  are  accepted 
from  the  area  schools  as  time  permits. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  provides  special  services  to  handicapped 
students  and,  as  time  and  facilities  permit,  to  other  handicapped  persons 
as  well.  The  staff  works  closely  with  allied  services  in  providing  general 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling.  Rehabilitation  counseling  pro- 
vides for  individual  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  general  counseling  pertaining 
to  matters  that  handicapped  individuals  find  troublesome,  uncertain,  or 
distracting,  and  the  development  of  realistic  educational  and  vocational 
plans. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  works  directly  with  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  in  assisting  the  mentally  retarded  and  those  having  special 
handicaps.  A  special  program  for  preschool  age  deaf  children  with  trainees 
is  provided  at  Southern  Acres. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Correction  provides  service  for  persons  who 
have  speech  and  hearing  deviations  which  handicap  them  in  the  normal 
pursuits  of  everyday  life.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  individual's  problems,  consultation  with  those  concerned,  and 
when  advisable,  the  scheduling  of  regular  therapy  sessions.  The  following 
areas  come  within  the  scope  of  the  clinic:  hearing  testing  and  hearing  aid 
evaluations,  training  in  use  of  residual  hearing,  teaching  of  lip  reading, 
articulatory  disorders  and  delayed  speech,  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  cerebral 
palsy,  voice  disorders,  aphasia  and  speech  training  for  the  laryngectomized. 

The  Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  provides  a  setting  de- 
signed to  assist  college  students  grow  in  self-understanding  so  they  may  use 
their  assets  productively  and  plan  realistic  goals  for  themselves.  The  center 
provides  personal,  educational,  and  vocational  counseling  and,  when 
needed,  arranges  for  psychological  testing  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
results. 


COMPUTING  CENTER 

Professor  A.  M.  Mark,  Ph.D.    (Cornell)  1950 

The  Computing  Center  is  a  service  agency  for  the  University's  instruc- 
tional and  research  agencies.  It  is  well-equipped  with  punched-card  com- 
puting machinery  which  offers  valuable  time-saving  services  for  instruc- 
tional or  research  programs  which  involve  complicated  or  time-consuming 
computing  activities.  The  Computing  Center  also  furnishes  technical  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  profitably  use  its  facilities  in  their  research 
activities. 
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STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

Acting  Director  Philip  J.  Cochrane,  B.S.   (Illinois)  1956 

Among  the  various  offices  of  the  University  serving  both  on-campus 
and  off-campus  groups  is  the  Statistical  Service. 

The  Statistical  Service  is  concerned  with  the  processing  of  data  con- 
cerning Southern  Illinois  and  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  addition,  the  Statistical  Service  offers  technical  assistance  to  vari- 
ous campus  offices  and  research  projects. 

To  facilitate  this  work,  the  Statistical  Service  maintains  a  tabulating 
office  equipped  with  punched-card  machines.  The  tabulating  office  also  acts 
as  a  service  unit  for  those  offices  which  can  make  use  of  punched-card 
equipment. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Director  W.  A.  Howe,  M.S.   (Illinois)  1949 

Assistant  Professor  William  M.  Marberry,  A.M.   (Illinois)  1939 

The  Physical  Plant  Office  is  concerned  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  physical  plant,  including  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
buildings,  utilities  distribution  systems,  equipment,  and  other  property;  the 
care  of  sidewalks,  drives,  lawns,  and  shrubbery;  the  operation  of  the  heating 
plant  and  the  transportation  service;  and  the  maintenance  of  general  safety 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds. 

GENERAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Co-ordinator  Earl  E.  Parkhill,  B.S.   (Southern  Illinois)  1950 

Assistant  Co-ordinator  A.  B.  Mifflin,  M.S.-  (Southern  Illinois), 

Assistant  Instructor  1957 

General  Publications  co-ordinates,  supervises,  edits,  and  distributes 
catalogs,  bulletins,  brochures,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications  concerning 
the  University  and  its  programs.  Its  services  are  equally  available,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  all  of  the  University's  functions. 
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PRINTING  SERVICE 

Manager  Howard  Newton  Pepple,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)        1957 

The  Printing  Service  is  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  virtually  all 
the  printing  needs  of  the  campus.  Its  services  are  available  to  all  of  the 
University's  departments  and  offices. 

In  addition  to  offset  and  letterpress  printing,  art  service  is  available. 

PRESS 

Director  Vernon  A.  Sternberg,  M.A.  (Wisconsin), 

Assistant  Professor  1956 

Assistant  Professor  Sina  K.   Spiker,   Ph.D.    (Wisconsin  1956 

The  University  Press  was  established  in  1953  to  carry  out  the  pub- 
lishing function  of  the  University.  Since  1958,  the  Press  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  University  Presses.  Publications  of  the  Press 
include  a  number  of  monograph  series  and  an  Occasional  Publications 
series,  as  well  as  works  of  scholarship  of  more  general  interest.  A  list  of 
Press  books  may  be  found  in  the  publishers'  Trade  List  Annual. 

The  Press  also  serves  the  educational  units  of  the  University  requir- 
ing editorial  assistance  for  their  occasional  publications. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  ARCHITECT 

Director  Charles  M.  Pulley,  B.S.  (Illinois)  1951 

Supervisor  Carl  Edward  Bretscher,  B.S.  (Illinois)  1957 

Construction  Supervisor  Willard  C.  Hart,  B.S.   (Illinois)  1950 

Associate  Professor  Herbert  Dennis  White,  Ph.D.,  Mus.D.  (Leipzig)  1957 

Landscape  Architect  John  F.  H.  Lonergan,  A.B.  (Illinois)  1950 

Instructor  Richard  W.  Anschutz,  B.S.  (Kansas)  1956 

The  Office  of  the  University  Architect  is  concerned  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  University's  buildings  and  with  the  landscaping  of  the 
campuses.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  available  to  advise  and  instruct 
students  interested  in  architecture. 


Statistics 


UNIVERSITY  ENROLLMENT,  1958-59 


Summer  Session,  1958 
Carbondale    Campus    . 

Alton  Center  

East  St.  Louis  Center 

Fall,  1958 

Carbondale    Campus    . 

Alton    Center    

East  St.  Louis  Center 

Winter,  1958-59 

Carbondale    Campus    . 

Alton  Center 

East  St.  Louis  Center 

Spring,  1959 

Carbondale   Campus    . 

Alton    Center 

East  St.  Louis  Center  . 


Total  Individuals,  1958-59 

Carbondale    Campus    

Alton    Center 

East  St.  Louis  Center  

Extension    

Carbondale  Campus,  Centers, 

and    Extension    

Individuals,  Noncollegiate  Grade,  in 

University    School    

Total  Individuals  (Duplicates  Excluded) 
Registrants  in  Division  of  Technical  and 

Adult  Education  Courses  (Noncredit) 


MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

2,042 

1,602 

3,644 

264 

198 

462 

29 

43 

72 

5,063 

2,406 

7,469 

1,250 

539 

1,789 

740 

420 

1,160 

4,825 

2,249 

7,074 

1,023 

389 

1,412 

647 

307 

954 

4,573 

2,209 

6,782 

924 

368 

1,292 

583 

299 

882 

6,499 

3,542 

10,041 

1,548 

741 

2,289 

1,044 

590 

1,634 

364 

628 

992 

9,228 

501 
9,729 


5,312       14,540 


406 
5,718 


907 
15,447 

10,043 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 
June  17,  1959 


Graduate  School 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  

Graduate  School 

Master   of   Arts   degree 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  

Master  of  Music  degree  

Master  of  Science  degree   

Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  . 

Total   master's   degrees    

College  of  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  

Bachelor  of   Science   degree   


School  of  Agriculture 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree 

School  of  Business 

Bachelor    of    Science    degree 

School  of  Communications 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

Bachelor   of   Music   degree  


N 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

1 

0 

1 

20 

7 

27 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

5 

17 

6 

23 

52 

23 

75 

94 

2 
109 

111 


40 

3 
148 

151 


134 

5 
257 

262 


119 
1 

14 
0 

133 
1 

120 

14 

134 

40 

0 

40 

112 

4 

116 

16 

3 

19 

18 
0 

1 
2 

19 
2 

18 


21 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

June  17,  1959   (Continued) 

MEN  WOMEN        TOTAL 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  0  15  15 

Department  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Applied  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree 21  0  21 

Department  of  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  Oil 


Alton  Residence  Center 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree 


East  St.  Louis  Residence  Center 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree 


7 

1 

8 

6 

0 

6 

2 

1 

3 

15  2  17 


Total  bachelor's  degrees  453  194  647 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Associate    in    Business    degree    15  11  26 

Associate    in    Technology    degree    106  3  109 


Total   associate  degrees   121  14  135 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Certificate  in  Bookkeeping-Clerical 

Certificate  in  Calculating  Machines 

Certificate  in  Cosmetology   

Certificate  in  Stenographic     

Certificate  in  Welding     


0 

9 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

12 

12 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

5 

Total  Certificates 5  30  35 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

August  14,  1959 


MEN  WOMEN        TOTAL 


Graduate  School 

Certificate  of  Specialist  

Graduate  School 

Master  of  Arts  degree  

Master  of  Music  degree  

Master  of  Music  Education  degree 

Master  of  Science  degree   

Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  ... 

Total    master's    degrees    

College  of  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  ..... 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor   of   Arts    degree    

School  of  Agriculture 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree  4  0  4 

School  of  Applied  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science   degree   6  0  6 

School  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  26  1  27 

School  of  Communications 

Bachelor  of   Science  degree   2  3  5 


26 

4 

30 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

24 

1 

25 

73 

37 

110 

127 

43 

170 

1 

4 

5 

53 

81 

134 

54 

85 

139 

37 

12 

49 

STATISTICS 
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MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

0 

3 

3 

SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

August  14,  1959  (Continued) 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

Bachelor   of   Arts    degree    .   ... 

Bachelor   of   Music   degree 

School  of  Home  Economics 
Bachelor    of    Science    degree 

Department  of  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  , 

Alton  Residence  Center 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science   degree   

East  St.  Louis  Residence  Center 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  . 

Total  bachelor's  degrees   . 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Associate    in    Business    degree 

Associate    in    Technology    degree 

Total    associate    degrees 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Certificate    in    Cosmetology 


3 
1 
5 

1 
4 
0 

4 
5 
5 

9 

5 

14 

0 

2 

2 

142 

114 

256 

13 

7 

5 
1 

18 
8 

20 

6 

26 

0 

13 

13 

Ind 


ex 


Academic   Advisement   Center,    123 

Academic    load    for    students:    67-68,    106 

Academic  year:  division  of,  into  sessions, 
4 

Accounting,  Department  of:  purpose  of 
program  in,  29;  suggested  elective 
courses  in,  82 

Admissions,   Director  of.   See  Registrar 

Admission  to  the  University:  application 
for,  57;  of  freshmen,  57-58;  of  foreign 
students,  58;  of  transfer  students,  58; 
of  former  students,  58-59;  of  graduate 
students,  59;  of  unclassified  students, 
59;  at  centers,  61;  at  Southwestern  Il- 
linois  Campus,   61 

Adult  Education:  types  of  courses  offered 
in,   20;    fees   for,   64 

Advisement,    academic,    61-62 

Agricultural  Industries,  Department  of: 
programs  offered  in,  25;  suggested  elec- 
tive courses   in,  82 

Agriculture,  School  of:  establishment  of, 
3;  majors  available  in,  53;  facilities  of, 
25;  functions  of,  25;  instructional  pro- 
grams   offered    by,    25-27 

Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
See    Air    Science,    Division    of 

Air  Science,  Division  of:  4;  awards  in,  48- 
49;  listing  of  faculty  of,  43-44;  organ- 
ization of,  44;  basic  required  course  in, 
45;  purposes  of,  44-45;  extra  curricular 
activities  in,  44;  requirements  in,  for 
bachelor's  degree,  45;  payments  made 
to  cadets  in,  46-47;  voluntary  advanced 
course  in,  45-48;  equipment  furnished 
by,  47-49;  credit  for  courses  in,  48; 
deferment  from  military  for  cadets  in, 
48;  description  of  courses  in,  49-50; 
equipment  deposit,  63-64;  required 
courses    in,    80 


Alton  Center:  3;  See  also  Southwestern 
Illinois    Campus 

Alumni   Office,    127 

Animal  Industries,  Department  of:  func- 
tion of,  26;  programs  offered  in,  26; 
suggested    elective    courses    in,    82 

Anthropology,  Department  of:  suggested 
elective    courses    in,    83 

Applied  Science,  Department  of:  programs 
offered    in,   27 

Applied  Science,  School  of:  establishment 
of,  3;  majors  available  in,  54;  See  also 
Applied  Science,  Department  of;  In- 
dustrial   Education,    Department    of 

Area  Services  Office:   function  of,   125-126 

Art,  Department  of:  programs  offered  by, 
31-32;  course  in,  meeting  requirements 
for  bachelor's  degree,  77;  suggested 
elective  courses  in,  83;  exhibitions  pre- 
sented  by,    103 

Assistantships,    graduate,     14 

Astronomy.  See  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
Department   of 

Audio-Visual   Services,   98,   99,    100 

Awards,   student,    108-112 


B 


Bachelor's  degree,  requirements  for:  for 
students  desiring  second  degree,  74; 
for  students  intending  to  take  degree 
elsewhere,  74;  regarding  credit  and 
grades,  74-75,  80;  substitutions  for,  75; 
in  social  studies,  75-76;  in  humanities, 
76-77;  in  biological  sciences,  77;  in 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  77- 
78;  in  practical  arts  and  crafts,  78;  in 
physical  education,  78-79;  in  air  sci- 
ence, 79-80;  summary  of,  80 

Belleville  Residence  Center:  3;  See  also 
Southwestern    Illinois    Campus 

Biological  sciences:  requirements  in,  for 
bachelor's  degree,   77 
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Botany,  Department  of:  courses  in,  meet- 
ing  requirements    for   bachelor's   degree, 
77;   suggested   elective  course   in,  83 
Broadcasting  Service:    127-128 
Buildings,   University:   listing  of,    1 
Bulletins,  University:  publishing  of,  4,  132 
Business      affairs,      Southwestern      Illinois 

Campus,  officers  of:  7 
Business  offices,  Carbondale  Campus;  6-7 
Business,  School  of:  establishment  of,  3; 
departments  in,  28;  high  school  prepara- 
tion for,  28;  purpose  of,  28;  require- 
ments for  graduation  from,  28;  majors 
available   in,  54 


Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  123; 
pre-college,  123-124;  study  skills,  124; 
test  administration,  124;  vocational  in- 
formation, 124;  state  and  national 
testing  programs,  124-125;  veterans  and 
military   service   information,    124 

County   Institute   Service,    18 

Course    Changes,    4 

Course  numbering  system,  67 

Credit:  for  correspondence  work,  81;  for 
extension  work,  81;  for  military  experi- 
ence,  81-82 


D 


Campus,   Southern   Illinois    (Carbondale) : 

location  of,   1;  officers  of,  6-7 
Campus,   Southwestern   Illinois    (Edwards- 
ville) :  location  of,  2;  officers  of,  7;  ser- 
vices of,  50 
Campus  Journalism   council:   members  of, 

8 
Carbondale   Community   Concert   Associa- 
tion, 102 
Chemistry,     Department     of:     courses     in, 
meeting  requirements  for  bachelor's  de- 
gree,   77-78;    suggested    elective    course 
in,   83-84 
Child    Guidance    Clinic,    130 
Class  periods:  when  scheduled,  4-5 
Class  standing:   undergraduates,  66;   grad- 
uates,   66-67 
Clothing    and    Textiles,    Department    of: 

suggested  elective  course  in,  84 
College  Entrance  Examination,   125 
Communications,  School  of:  establishment 
of,  3;  departments  in,  29-30;  functions 
of,   29-30 
Community  services,  126-127 
Community    Development    Institute,    15 
Computing    Center,   University:    131 
Concerts    and    recitals,    102-103 
Co-operative  Clinical  Services,  Co-ordina- 
tion   of,    129-131;    Department    of    Psy- 
chology,   130;    Child    Guidance    Clinic, 
130;     University    Health     Center,     130; 
marriage  counseling,  130;  Reading  Cen- 
ter,   130;    Rehabilitation    Institute,    131; 
Speech    and    Hearing    Clinic,    131;    Stu- 
dent   Counseling    and    Testing    Center, 
131 
Correspondence     courses:     credit     toward 
bachelor's  degree,  81;  final  examinations, 
125 
Council  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics:  mem- 
bers  of,   8 
Councils,    University:    functions   of,   7-8 
Counseling,  student:   provided   by  Student 


Degrees   granted,   73-74 

Degrees  offered  by  the  University:  his- 
tory of,  2-3;  graduate,  13-14;  listing 
of,   74-75 

Departmental  clubs,   121-122 

Design,  Department  of:  programs  offered 
by,  32 

Disabled   students:   service  to,    120 


East  St.  Louis  Center,  2 

Economics,  Department  of:  purpose  of 
program  in,  29;  course  in,  meeting  re- 
quirements for  bachelor's  degree,  75; 
suggested   elective  courses  in,  84 

Education,  College  of:  establishment  of,  2; 
degrees  granted  by,  23;  functions  of, 
23;  career  preparation  offered  by,  23- 
24;  departments  in,  23-25;  majors  of- 
fered by,  53 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervi- 
sion, Department  of:  function  of,  23; 
suggested  elective  course  in,  84 

Elective  courses,  listing  of  suggested:  in 
accounting,  82;  in  animal  industries, 
82;  in  agricultural  industries,  82;  in 
anthropology,  83;  in  astronomy,  83;  in 
art,  83;  in  botany,  83;  in  chemistry, 
83-84;  in  clothing  and  textiles,  84;  in 
economics,  84;  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  84;  in  English, 
84;  in  food  and  nutrition,  84-85;  in 
foreign  languages,  85;  in  forestry,  85; 
in  geography,  85-86;  in  geology,  86;  in 
government,  86;  in  health  education,  86- 
87;  in  history,  87;  in  home  and  family, 
87;  in  home  economics  education,  87;  in 
humanities,  87;  in  industrial  education, 
87;  in  journalism,  87-88;  in  manage- 
ment, 88;  in  marketing,  88;  in  micro- 
biology, 88;  in  music,  88-89;  in  nursing, 
89;    in    philosophy,    89-90,    in    physical 
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education  for  women,  90;  in  physics,  90; 
in  plant  industries,  90;  in  printing  and 
photography,   90-91;    in   physiology,   90; 
in    psychology,    91;    in    radio-television, 
91;  in  recreation  and  outdoor  education, 
91;    in    sciences,    91-92;    in    secretarial 
and    business    education,    92;    in    social 
studies,    92;    in    speech,    92;    in    special 
education,  92;   in  speech  correction,  93; 
in  theater,  93;   in  zoology,  93 
Elementary     Education,     Department     of: 
function   of,   23-24;    Reading   Center   of 
130-131 
Employment,    student:     104-106 
English,  Department  of:  courses  in,  meet- 
ing  requirements   for   bachelor's   degree, 
76;  suggested  elective  courses  in,  84 
Evening   classes:   when   scheduled,   5 
Extension    courses:    scheduling    of,    17-18; 
credit     for,     toward     bachelor's    degree, 
17-18;   fees   for,  64 
Extension,    Division    of    University:    pur- 
pose of,  17-18,  activities  of,  18 


Faculty   Council:   members   of,   9 

Fees:  changing  of,  4;  for  one  quarter,  63; 
adult  education,  64;  exemptions  from 
and  reductions  in,  64,  extension,  64; 
special,  64;  payment  of,  65;  refunding 
of,  65 

Fellowships,    graduate,    14 

Financial  assistance  to  students:  in  nurs- 
ing, 40;  at  Alton  Center,  107;  at  East 
St.  Louis  Center,  107;  program  of,  108- 
109;  application  for,  109;  scholarships, 
109-111;  prizes,  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan,  112-113;  student  loan  funds, 
112-114;  state  scholarship  act,  114;  gen- 
eral assembly  scholarships,  115;  benefits 
under  Public  Law  634,  115-116;  federal 
assistance  for  veterans  of  military  ser- 
vice, 115-116,  Public  Law  550,  115-116, 
Illinois  military  scholarships,  116;  vo- 
cational rehabilitation;  116;  from  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  for  Veteran's  Rehab- 
ilitation and  Employment,   117 

Fine  Arts,  School  of:  establishment  of,  3; 
functions  of,  31;  events,  exhibitions  and 
music  programs  sponsored  by,  31;  de- 
partments of,  31-33;  majors  offered  by 
54 

Fine  Arts  Festival,  31,   103 

Food  and  Nutrition,  Department  of:  sug- 
gested  elective   courses   in,  84-85 

Foreign  Languages,  Department  of:  sug- 
gested elective  courses  in,  85 

Forestry,  Department  of:  function  of,  26- 
27;  suggested  elective  courses  in,  85 


Fraternities,    professional,    122 
Fraternities,    social,    119 
Freshman    Convocations,   66 


General    Educational    Development    Tests: 
admission  by,  57,  125;  credit  not  allow- 
ed   for,   81;    administration   of,    124-125 
General  Publications,   132 
Geography,     Department     of:     course     in, 
meeting   requirement   for   bachelor's  de- 
gree,   75;    suggested    elective   courses    in, 
85-86 
Geology,    Department    of:    suggested    elec- 
tive  courses   in,   86 
Government,    Department    of:    course    in, 
meeting   requirement   for  bachelor's   de- 
gree, 75;  suggested  elective  course  in,  86 
Governor's    Committee    for   Veteran's   Re- 
habilitation   and    Employment,    117 
Grading   system,    68-69 
Graduate  Council,  members  of,  9 
Graduate  School:  establishment  of,  3;  pur- 
pose  of,    13;   areas   and   departments   in 
13-14;    history    of,    13-14;    degrees    and 
specialists    certificate    awarded    by,     14; 
fellowships,     assistantships,     and     schol- 
arships in,  14;  admission  to,  14-15,  59- 
61;  majors  offered  by,  51;  Selection  Ex- 
amination,   125 
Graduation  appeals  committee,  75 
Grants-in-aid   to   students,    108,   110-112 
Guidance,  Department  of:  function  of,  24 


H 


Health  Education,  Department  of:  func- 
tion of,  24;  course  in,  meeting  re- 
quirement for  bachelor's  degree,  77;  sug- 
gested elective  courses  in,  86 

Health  Service,  University:  103-104,  130 

Higher  Education,  Department  of:  func- 
tion of,  24 

History,  Department  of:  courses  in,  meet- 
ing requirement  for  bachelor's  degree, 
76;  suggested  elective  courses  in,  87 

History  of  University,  2-3 

Home  and  Family,  Department  of:  sug- 
gested  elective  course   in,  87 

Home  Economics,  School  of:  establish- 
ment of,  3;  objectives  of,  33;  curricula 
in,  33-34;   major  offered   in,  54 

Home  Economics  Education,  Department 
of:   suggested   elective  course  in,  87 

Home  Economics,  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics Certificate  in,  34 

Honorary  societies,    122 
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Honors  courses,  70-71 

Honors    Day   Convocation,   69-70 

Housing,  University:  listing  of  staff  of, 
117-118;  financial  consideration,  118, 
120;  men's,  118-119;  women's,  118-119; 
co-operatives,  119;  family,  119;  fraterni- 
ty, 119;  sorority,  119;  off-campus,  119- 
120;  living  group  councils,   120 

Humanities:  requirements  in,  for  bach- 
elor's degree,  76-77;  suggested  elective 
course  in,  87 

Human  Relations  Area   Files,  99 


/ 


Illinois    military    scholarships,    116 

Industrial  Education,  Department  of:  cur- 
ricula in,  27-28;  purpose  of  27-28; 
majors  offered  by,  54;  suggested  elective 
course  in,  87 

Information  Service,   128 

Institutes,  listing  of:  51 

Instructional  Materials,  Department  of: 
function  of,  24 


/ 


Journalism,  Department  of:  training  of- 
fered by,  30;  suggested  elective  courses 
in,  87-88 


Labor   Institute,    15 
Latin  American  Institute,   15-16 
Law    School    Admissions    Test,    125 
Leadership  training  for  students,  123 
Lectures:    presented    on    campus,    102 
Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences,    College    of: 
establishment  of,  2;  functions  and  pur- 
poses   of,    21,    high    school    preparation 
for,  21;  departments  of,  21-22;  pre-pro- 
fessional   programs  offered   by,  22;   pur- 
pose    of     humanities     studies     in,     22; 
purpose   of  science   studies   in,   22,   pur- 
pose of  social  studies  in,  22;  majors  of- 
fered by,  52-53 
Libraries,    University:    listing    of    staff    of 
(Carbondale    Campus),    95;    listing    of 
staff  of  (Southwestern  Illinois  Campus), 
97;   special    facilities   of,    97-98;    general 
resources    of,    98;    special    collections    of, 
98-99;  archives  of,  99;  audio-visual  ser- 
vices   of,    99;    system    of,    97;    textbook 
services  of,   99;   bibliographical   facilities 
of.  99-100;  Regional  Library  Center  in, 
100 


Little    Grassy   Lake,    1,    2 

Living    group    councils,    120 

Loan  funds,  student,   108,   112-114 


M 


Majors,  listing  of  available:  in  Graduate 
School,  51;  in  Institutes,  51;  in  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute,  52;  in  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  52-53; 
in  College  of  Education,  53;  in  School 
of  Agriculture,  53;  in  Department  of 
Industrial  Education,  54;  in  Department 
of  Nursing,  54;  in  School  of  Applied 
Science,  55;  in  School  of  Business,  55; 
in  School  of  Communications,  54;  in 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  54;  in  School  of 
Home  Economics,  54 

Management,  Department  of:  programs 
in,  29;  suggested   elective  course  in,  88 

Manual    Arts    Therapy,    28 

Marketing,  Department  of:  programs  in, 
29;  suggested  elective  course  in,  88 

Marriage   Counseling,    130 

Mathematics,  Department  of:  courses  in, 
meeting  requirement  for  bachelor's  de- 
gree, 78 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Science:  re- 
quirements for  bachelor's  degree  in,  77- 
78 

Medical  College  Admission  Test,   125 

Microbiology,  Department  of:  suggested 
elective  course  in,  88 

Military  Policies  Committee,  University, 
45 

Military  service:  deferment  from,  for 
ROTC  cadets,  44,  48;  academic  load 
of  students  deferred  from,  68;  Univer- 
sity credit  for,  81-82;  information  a- 
vailable    about,    124;    See   also   Veterans 

Motor  vehicles:  on  Carbondale  Campus, 
66 

Museum,    University:    100-101 

Music,  Department  of:  curricula  offered 
by,  32;  course  in,  meeting  requirement 
for  bachelor's  degree,  77;  suggested 
elective  courses  in,  88-89;  music  pro- 
grams  sponsored   by,    103 


N 


National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund, 
112-113 

New  Student  Week,  123 

Nursing,  Department  of:  purposes  of,  35; 
listing  of  faculty  of,  34-35;  philosophy 
of,  35;  basic  professional  curriculum  for, 
36;    high    school    preparation    for,    36; 
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purpose  and  aims  in,  36;  promotion  in, 
37;  transfer  students,  37;  program  of 
studies  in,  38;  co-operating  hospitals  and 
agencies,  39;  fees,  39;  accreditation,  40; 
advisement  in,  40;  graduation  from,  40; 
scholarships,  awards  and  loans,  40;  sup- 
plemental programs  for  registered  nurses 
in,  41;  degree  requirements,  42;  course 
descriptions  in,  42-43;  suggested  elective 
course   in,  89 


Prizes   available   to   students,    112 
Probation,    scholastic:    academic    load    for 

students    on,    73;    rules    governing,    73; 

transfer  students,  73 
Proficiency    examinations,    71-72 
Program  changes:  procedure  for,  62-63 
Publications  Board:  members  of,  11 
Psychology,      Department      of:      suggested 

elective  courses  in,  91;  services  of,   130 
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Offices,  general:  5-6 

Opera    Workshop,    103 

Oratorio    Society,    University:     103 


Pay   rates,   student:    105-106 

Personnel    Office,    5,6 

Philosophy,  Department  of:  suggested 
elective  courses  in,  89-90 

Photographic   Service,    128 

Physical  Education:  requirements  in,  for 
bachelor's   degree,   78-79 

Physical  Education  for  Men,  Department 
of:   function   of,  24 

Physical  Education  for  Women,  Depart- 
ment of:  function  of,  24;  suggested 
elective  course   in,   90 

Physical  Plant,  University,   132 

Physical  Sciences,  Mathematics  and:  re- 
quirements in,  for  bachelor's  degree, 
77-78 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  Department  of: 
courses  in,  meeting  requirement  for 
bachelor's  degree,  78;  suggested  elec- 
tive course  in,  83 

Physiology,  Department  of:  suggested 
elective  courses  in,  90 

Placement   Service,    128-129 

Plant  Industries,  Department  of:  func- 
tion of,  27;  suggested  elective  courses 
in,  90 

Plays:    presented   on   campus,    103 

Practical  arts  and  crafts:  requirements 
in,   for  bachelor's  degree,   78 

Pre-professional  programs,  listing  of:  in 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science, 
22,  53;   in  School   of  Agriculture,  53 

Presidents  of  the  University:  listings  of,  3 

Printing  and  Photography,  Department 
of:  training  offered  by,  30;  suggested 
elective  course  in,  90-91 

Printing    Service,    University:     133 

Private  agency  awards  available  to  stu- 
dents,   109-112 


R 


Radio   Programs,  University:    128 

Radio-Television,  Department  of:  train- 
ing offered  by,  30;  suggested  elective 
courses    in,    91 

Reading    Center,    130-131 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education,  De- 
partment of:  function  of,  24;  suggested 
elective  course  in,  91 

Registrar,  5,  6,   7 

Registration:  advance,  61-62;  at  Centers, 
62 

Regulations,   University:   changing  of,   3-4 

Rehabilitation  Institue,   16 

Religious   organizations,   student:    122 


Scholarships:  in  nursing,  40;  Southern  Il- 
linois University  Scholarship  and  Ac- 
tivity Awards,  108;  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Fund,  112-113;  General 
Assembly  Scholarships,  115,  military, 
116;  See  also  Financial  assistance  to 
students 

Scholarships  and  Loans:  at  Alton  Center, 
107;  at  East  St.  Louis  Center 

Scholarship  and  Loans  Committee,  Uni- 
versity:  109 

Sciences:  suggested  elective  course  in,  91- 
92 

Secondary  Education,  Department  of: 
function  of,  24 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education,  De- 
partment of:  training  offered  by,  29; 
suggested  elective  courses  in,  92 

Selective    service,    registration    for,   66 

Service    organizations,    student:     122 

Small   Busines   Institute,    16-17 

Social  Studies;  requirements  in,  for  bach- 
elor's degree,  75-76;  suggested  elective 
course    in,   92 

Sociology,  Department  of:  course  in, 
meeting  requirement  for  bachelor's  de- 
gree, 75;  marriage  counseling  service  of, 
130 

Sororities,    119 
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Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship 
and    Activity  Awards,    108 

Southern   Players,    103 

Southwestern  Illinois  Campus:  location  of, 
3;  establishment  of,  3;  function  of,  3, 
50;  administrative  offices  of,  7;  admis- 
sion to,  50;  62;  advisement  and  regis- 
tration, 62 

Special  Education,  Department  of:  func- 
tion of,  25;  suggested  elective  course 
in,  92;  assistance  to  mentally  retarded 
and    specially    handicapped,    131 

Special  Meetings  Service,  102 

Speech,  Department  of:  training  offered 
by,  30;  suggested  elective  courses  in,  92 

Speech  Correction,  Department  of:  train- 
ing offered  by,  30;  suggested  elective 
courses  in,  93 

Statistical    Service,    University:    132 

Stenographic   Service,    106 

Student  activities:  social  fraternities  and 
sororities,  1 19;  living  group  councils,  120; 
Social  Senate,  121;  Student  Council,  121; 
Student  Union  Board,  121;  honorary 
and  professional  organizations,  122;  re- 
ligious  organizations,    122 

Student  Affairs:  Carbondale  Campus,  107— 
108;  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus, 
106-107.  See  also  Student  Special  Ser- 
vices; Student  Activities;  Student  Coun- 
seling and  Testing  Service 

Student  Council:  members  of,  10;  func- 
tion of,  121 

Student  Loan  Funds,   112-114 

Student  Medical   Benefit   Fund,   104 

Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Service, 
123 

Student  governing  groups:  Student  Coun- 
cil, 121;  Social  Senate,  121;  Student 
Union  Board,  121;  living  group  coun- 
cils,   120 

Student  Special  Services:  student  finan- 
cial assistance,  108-109;  housing,  117- 
120 

Student  Work  Program,    104-106 

Summer  Session:  scheduling  of  class  per- 
iods   in,    5 


Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Division 
of:  establishment  of,  3;  function  of,  18; 
location  of,  18-19.  See  also  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute;  Adult  Education 

Textbook    Service,   99 

Theater,  Department  of:  training  offered 
by,  31;  suggested  elective  courses  in,  93; 
dramatics  organization  sponsored  by, 
103 

Touring   Theater,    18 

Transcripts   of    student    records,   64 
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Unit  of  credit,  67 
University,    history   of:    2-3 
University  Architect,  office  of:   133 
University    Budgetary    Council:    members 

of,    10 
University  Council:   members  of,   10 
University   Council   on   Campus   Develop- 
ment:   members    of,    10 
University     Instructional     Aids     Council: 

members   of,    10 
University   Press,    133 


V 


Veterans,  academic  load  required  for  sub- 
sistance  payments  to,  68;  credit  for  mil- 
itary experience  of  81,  124;  federal 
assistance  to,  115-116;  Illinois  military 
scholarships  for,  116;  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance available  to,  116;  information 
available  for,  124 

Vocational-Technical  Institute:  establish- 
ment of,  3;  purpose  of,  18;  Associate  in 
Technology  programs  in,  18-19;  Asso- 
ciate in  Business  programs  in,  19;  one- 
year   certificate    programs    in,    19-20 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Certificate, 
34 


w 


Testing  Services:  test  administration,  124; 
test  scoring  and  research,  124;  state 
and  national  testing  programs,  124-125; 
correspondence  course  final  examina- 
tions,   125 

Teaching   Certificates,   80-81 

Teacher  Training  Division,  25 


Withdrawal    from    the   University:    proce- 
dure for,  62-63;  refunding  of  funds,  65 


Zoology:  suggested  elective  courses  in,  93 
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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD, 

IN  NATURE, 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday.,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March   13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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University  Calendar,  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-10 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 

Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September   1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December   11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March   12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's   budget  during  the   1961    legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two- 
year  normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  in- 
stitution, though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the 
state  legislature  changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  ex- 
clusively a  teacher-training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official 
recognition  of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


LOCATION 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  ShurtlefT 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School   building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early 
in  January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  be- 
gins the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
Definite  dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offer- 
ed by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
change  courses  and  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper 
authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and 
to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


School  of  Applied  Science 


The  School  of  Applied  Science  was  established  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  July  1,  1959.  The  school  includes  the  Department  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

As  early  as  1908,  courses  in  "manual  arts"  were  offered  primarily  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  public  schools.  The  program 
developed  slowly  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  as  the  public  schools 
placed  more  emphasis  on  industrial  arts  for  its  industrial  informational 
and  exploratory  values,  more  and  more  teachers  were  needed.  Simulta- 
neously industry's  demands  for  more  industrially  trained  educators  and 
supervisors  increased. 

From  1946  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  found  itself 
serving  the  area  by  offering  pre-engineering  courses.  Demands  steadily 
increased  for  the  more  advanced  applied  sciences  and  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Applied  Science  in  1958.  Laboratory 
facilities  were  provided  for  materials  testing,  power  electricity  and  elec- 
tronics, and  power  mechanics.  Plans  are  now  being  implemented  to  provide 
laboratory  experiences  in  fluid  mechanics. 


OBJECTIVES 

In  order  to  make  better  use  of  the  natural  physical  resources  of  the 
area,  the  School  of  Applied  Science  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  providing 
education,  consultative  services,  and  physical  facilities.  Motivated  by 
the  characteristics  of  Southern  Illinois  and  its  potential  for  industrial 
development,  the  school  is  developing  a  program  to  meet  the  present  and 
anticipated  needs  of  the  area.  To  this  end  the  general  objectives  are 

1.  The  development  of  industrial  personnel  who  fit  into  an  evolving 
industrial  community,  such  as  is  developing  in  Southern  Illinois; 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  practical  experiences 
needed  by  those  pursuing  advanced  technical  curricula; 
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3.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  assisting  industry  and  education  by 
providing  adequate  consultative  and  testing  services; 

4.  The  provision  of  opportunity  for  research  and  development  in 
the  fields  of  engineering  and  industrial  teacher  education;  and 

5.  Full  co-operation  with  other  agencies  in  Illinois  to  the  end  that 
better  living  conditions  may  be  developed  and  that  Southern  Illinois 
might  be  advanced  to  a  higher  economic  level. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  have  a  choice  of 
( 1 )  pursuing  engineering  objectives,  (2)  preparing  to  teach  industrial  and 
technical  subjects,  (3)  training  for  industrial  supervisory  positions,  or  (4) 
becoming  qualified  as  manual  arts  therapists. 

Graduate  work  is  provided  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  Master  of  Science  degree  requires  a  research  project  and  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  is 
provided  for  those  who  have  backgrounds  in  education.  The  latter  degree 
requires  specified  course  work  in  research  and  report  writing,  and  it  is 
offered  in  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Education.  A  minor  in  in- 
dustrial education  has  recently  been  provided  for  the  Ph.D.  candidate 
whose  major  field  is  in  the  College  of  Education. 


FACILITIES 

Present  applied  science  laboratories  include  an  electrical  and  elec- 
tronics laboratory,  a  mechanical  laboratory,  a  strength  of  materials  lab- 
oratory, and  a  surveying  locker  room.  These  laboratories  are  spacious  and 
the  equipment  is  new  and  modern.  Also  a  fluid  mechanics  laboratory  is 
being  installed.  These  laboratories  are  constantly  being  improved  and 
offer  complete  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  courses  in  the  four-year 
applied  science  curriculum.  The  area  devoted  to  laboratory  space  amounts 


Students  experimenting 
with  a  model  wind  tunnel. 
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Students  are  given 

instruction   in    electrical 

engineering    fundamentals. 


to  more  than  11,000  square  feet.  In  addition,  engineering  drawing  and 
design  space  is  provided,  as  are  classrooms  and  staff  offices  where  students 
receive  both  group  and  individual  attention. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  is  presently  housed  in  three 
barracks-type  buildings  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  campus.  In  all, 
the  department  has  more  than  15,000  square  feet  of  special  laboratories 
equipped  for  the  following  subject  matter  areas: 


Architectural  and  Machine  Drawing 
Electricity  and  Electronics 
Finishing 
Graphic  Arts 
General  Crafts 


General   Metals 
Machine  Shop 
Plastics 
Welding 
Woodworking 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  all  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  is  offered  for  students 
in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  majoring  in  industrial  education. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  working  toward  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  may  choose  either  of  the  following  majors: 

1.  Applied  Science — for  those  with  engineering  objectives; 

2.  Industrial  Sciences — for  those  whose  objectives  lead  to 

a.  Industrial  arts  teaching, 

b.  Trade  and  industrial   technical   teaching, 

c.  Industrial    supervisory    positions     and    training    directorships 
within  industry,  or 

d.  Manual  arts  therapy. 
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The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  students  interested  in 
the  fields  of  industrial  sciences  listed  above,  while  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Education  degree  is  offered  for  those  majoring  in  industrial  education. 
A  minor  in  industrial  education  is  available  to  Ph.D.  candidates. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  Applied  Science  Club  sponsors  social  hours,  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  discussions  and  provides  leadership  in  the  co-ordination  of  its 
interests  with  those  of  engineering  societies.  Participation  in  the  club's 
activities  provides  the  student  contact  with  fellow  students,  practicing  en- 
gineers, and  faculty  members.  It  is  a  source  of  valuable  engineering  and 
scientific  information  as  well. 

The  Industrial  Education  Club  is  concerned  with  products,  proce- 
dures, industrial  organization,  management,  industrial  education,  and 
training  within  industry.  Group  projects  are  undertaken  involving  campus 
life  and  the  professions  appropriate  to  the  various  undergraduate  programs. 
All  students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Iota  Lambda  Sigma  is  a  professional  fraternity  for  men  in  the  field 
of  industrial  education.  Its  ideals  are  based  on  service.  It  embraces  in- 
terest in  industry,  learning  (skills  as  well  as  knowledge),  and  the  role  of 
the  teacher  or  supervisor  of  industrial  subjects.  Membership  is  by  invita- 
tion and  is  open  to  those  with  potential  leadership  qualities.  Scholarship 
is  also  a  criterion  for  determining  eligibility  for  membership. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

High  school  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  applied  science  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  should  have  four  units  of  English;  at  least 
two  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry); 
two  to  three  units  of  social  studies;  and  two  to  three  units  of  science 
(biology,  chemistry,  physics).  Physics  is  especially  recommended. 

Those  seeking  admission  to  the  curricula  in  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Education  should  have  the  same  basic  high  school  background  as 
those  entering  applied  science.  In  addition,  it  is  well  for  students  to  include 
in  their  high  school  program  at  least  one  course  in  industrial  arts. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois.  Application  for  admission  should  be  initiated  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to  permit  necessary 
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processing   to    be   completed.    High   school    seniors   should    apply    at    the 
beginning  of  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications,  Southern   Illinois   University,   Carbondale,   Illinois. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  full  student  union  building 
fund  fee,  and  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 


ADVISEMENT 

To  approve  a  student's  schedule  of  classes  each  term  and  to  help  him 
interpret  the  various  requirements  in  his  curriculum,  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  has  a  number  of  advisers  who  have  regular  office  hours  in 
the  Academic  Advisement  Center.  The  student  should  secure  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  adviser  who  is  specifically  assigned  to  advise  in  his  par- 
ticular curriculum. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses, 
of  which  48  must  be  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in 
extension  from  Southern.  Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and 
grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the  major  subject.  These  aver- 
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ages  are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total 
record. 

Throughout  this  bulletin,  hours  of  credit  are  quarter  hours  except 
where  otherwise  indicated. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  all  degree  candidates  of 
the  University  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance. 


Requirements 

Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological   Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics   and 

Physical    Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical  Education         6 
Air  Science  3 

(Men  only) 


Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,  History   101,    102,    103,   Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 

English    101,    102,    103 
English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212 
Art  120,  Music  100 

Health  Education  100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
in  two  of  the  three  departments) 

Agriculture,   business   administration,   home 
economics,  industrial  education  (not  requir- 
ed if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work 
in  high  school) 
Activity  courses 

Air  Science  110,  210,  220,  six  quarters  of 
leadership  laboratory,  and  three  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed 
before  this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 


All  curricula  require  a  minimum  of  192  hours  of  credit  in  approved 
courses.  The  applied  science  curriculum  requires  somewhat  more.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  student's  background,  certain  preparatory  courses  may  be 
required.  The  student's  adviser  will  assist  in  determining  deficiencies, 
curricula,  and  graduation  requirements. 

In  addition,  all  graduates  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  must  pass 
an  English  proficiency  examination.  This  examination,  given  in  February, 
should  be  taken  by  the  student  during  his  sophomore  year.  This  rule  ap- 
plies to  all  students  who  will  be  graduated  after  June,  1960. 


Instructional  Units 


DEPARTMENT  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Professor  Ralph  O.  Gallington,  Ed.D.   (George  Washington) 

Acting  Chairman  1955 

Professor  }.  Henry  Schroeder,  M.S.   (Iowa)  1923 

Associate  Professor  Charles  A.  Bunten,  Ed.D.  (Missouri)  1959 
Associate  Professor  Herbert  A.  Crosby,  M.S.E.E. 

(Washington  University)  1958 
Associate  Professor  Ernest  Leon  Dunning,  M.S.M.E. 

(Kentucky)  1957 
Associate  Professor  Clifford  M.  Moeller,  M.S.C.E. 

(Kansas  State  College)  1956 
Assistant  Professor  Peter  D.  Anderson,  M.S.M.E.   (Kansas  State 

College)  1959 

Assistant  Professor  George  R.  Glenn,  M.S.C.E.    (Clemson)  1958 

Assistant  Professor  Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Ed.D.   (Missouri)  1948 

Assistant  Professor  Mark  E.  Klopp,  M.Ed.   (Pennsylvania  State)  1956 

Instructor  John  Bruce  Miles,  M.S.M.E.  (Missouri  School  of  Mines)  1958 

Instructor  Nicholas  J.  Nigro,  M.S.C.E.   (Iowa  State)  1959 

Instructor  Benny  S.  Vineyard,  M.S.   (Illinois)  1954 


Lecturer  Thomas  Randall  DuBois,  B.S.E.E.  (Pennsylvania)  1957-60 

Visiting  Professor  Randolph  P.  Hoelscher,  M.S.C.E.  (Illinois)         1959-60 

Applied  science  embraces  the  fields  of  solid  and  fluid  mechanics,  civil 
architecture  and  electricity.  The  Department  of  Applied  Science  offers  a 
complete  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
first  two  years  follow  the  requirements  of  leading  engineering  schools, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  years  provide  a  program  in  applied  science  of  a 
general  nature.  Rapid  advances  in  technology  make  it  desirable  for  a  stu- 
dent to  obtain  such  a  broad  background  before  specialization.  The  degree 
offered  is  comparable  to  a  general  engineering  degree. 
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THE  APPLIED  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major  in  applied  science: 

Hours 
General  degree  courses  required 

Air  Science  (See  also  page  8.)  3 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  or  Zoology  100  5 

Chemistry  111  5 

Economics  205  5 

English  101,   102,   103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)                        6 

Geography  100  or  Sociology  101  5 

Government  101  5 

Health  Education  100  4 

History  202  5 

Mathematics  113  5 

Physics  211  5 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Total  71 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required 

Applied  Science  000,  101,  205,  206,  260,  261,  262,  263, 

300,  301,  302,  311,  312,  313,  315,  316,  318,  320, 

321,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335,  336,  340,  342,  343, 

344,  345,  346,  347,  361,  363  97 

Industrial  Education  227  4 

Total  101 

Other  courses  required  for  the  major 

Chemistry   112,    113  10 

Management  380  4 

Mathematics  251,  252,  253,  305,  306  18 

Physics  212,  213  10 

Speech  101  _4 

Total  46 


SUMMARY  FOR  THE  APPLIED  SCIENCE   MAJOR 

General  degree  courses  required  71 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required  101 

Other  courses  required  for  the  major  46 


TOTAL 


218 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

000-0.  ENGINEERING  ORIENTATION.  Lectures  by  applied  science  staff 
members,  other  university  faculty  and  personnel,  and  visiting  scientists 
or  engineers  in  order  to  acquaint  new  students  with  various  phases  of 
engineering  and  the  facilities  of  the  University.  Slide  rule  instruction 
and  application  to  engineering  problems.  Required  of  all  freshman 
applied  science  students. 

101-3.  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  I.  Orthographic  projection,  sections  and 
conventions,  dimensioning,  auxiliary  views,  freehand  lettering  and 
sketching,  and  use  of  instruments. 

205-3.  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  II.  A  continuation  of  101.  Auxiliary  views, 
threads  and  fasteners,  dimensioning,  working  drawings,  intersections 
and  developments,  and  charts  and  graphs.  Prerequisite:  101. 

206-4.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Graphical  solution  of  problems  involving 
the  understanding  of  the  space  relationships  of  points,  lines,  and  planes; 
intersections  and  developments.  Prerequisites:   101,  Mathematics  112. 

260-3.  ANALYTICAL  MECHANICS  (STATICS).  Resultants  of  force  sys- 
tems, algebraic  and  graphical  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  force  systems; 
analysis  of  forces  acting  on  members  of  trusses,  forces  due  to  friction; 
centroids.  Prerequisites:  registration  in  Mathematics  251  and  Physics  211. 

261-3.  ANALYTICAL  MECHANICS  (DYNAMICS  I).  Displacement,  velocity, 
and  acceleration  of  a  particle;  translation,  rotation;  plane  motion. 
(Kinematics).  Prerequisite:  260. 

262-3.  ANALYTICAL  MECHANICS  (DYNAMICS  II).  Solutions  using  the 
principles  of  force,  mass  and  acceleration,  work  and  energy,  and  impulse 
and  momentum.   (Kinetics).  Prerequisite:  261. 

263-4.  SURVEYING  I.  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments.  Fundamental 
principles  of  surveying,  computations,  land  surveying,  topographic 
surveying.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  101, 
Mathematics  112  or  equivalent. 

264-4.  SURVEYING  II.  Topographic  surveying,  field  astronomy,  route  survey- 
ing, introduction  to  photogrammetry.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  lab- 
oratory.  Prerequisite:  263. 

300-3.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  The  study  of  fundamental  energy  concepts 
and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  properties  of 
gases,  vapors  and  gas-vapor  mixtures,  flow  and  non-flow  processes.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  253,  Physics  213. 

301-3.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  Engine  cycles  and  applications  to  internal 
combustion  -engines,  gas  turbines,  steam  turbines,  jet  devices,  air  com- 
pressors, and  air  engines.  Combustion,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning. 
Heat   transfer   principles.    Prerequisite:    300. 

302-3.  HEAT  TRANSFER.  Dimensional  analysis  and  its  application  to  the 
theory  of  heat  transfer.  Mathematical  and  graphical  methods  of  analyz- 
ing problems  in  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.  Particular  at- 
tention to  the  applications  of  heat  transfer  principles  used  in  various 
processes.   Prerequisite:   301. 

303-3.  ADVANCED  HEAT  POWER.  A  study  of  the  theory  related  to  all  types 
of  heat  power  equipment.  The  design  calculations  for  various  com- 
ponents of  heat   power  machines  such  as  steam  and   gas  turbines,  air 
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compressors,  pumps,  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite: 301. 

304-3.  ENERGY  CONVERSION.  Analysis  of  performance  of  A.C.  and  D.C. 
machines,  diesel  locomotives,  transformers;  developments  in  sources  of 
energy,  solar  and  atomic;  hydraulic,  hydro-mechanical  systems.  Pre- 
requisite: 334. 

306-3.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  I.  For  students  not  majoring  in  applied  sci- 
ence. Covered  in  two  quarters:  resultants  of  force  systems,  equilibrium, 
truss  analysis,  friction,  centroids,  displacement,  velocity,  acceleration, 
translation,  rotation,  plane  motion,  force-mass-acceleration  method  on 
kinetics  problems,  principles  of  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and  mo- 
mentum. Prerequisite:  Mathematics   112. 

308-5.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  A  machine  design  course  for  students  not 
majoring  in  applied  science.  Deals  with  stress  and  strain  analysis  of 
simple  machine  elements.  Practical  applications.  Prerequisite:  306. 

309-5.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  Continuation  of  308.  Prerequisite:  308. 

310-3.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  II.  A  continuation  of  306.  Prerequisite:  306. 

311-3.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  I.  Relationship  between  externally 
loaded  bodies  and  resulting  stresses  and  deformations.  Members  sub- 
jected to  tension,  compression,  shear,  torsion  and  bending.  Properties 
of  materials.  Prerequisites:  260,  Mathematics  251. 

312-3.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  II.  Deflection  of  beams,  combined  loads, 
columns,  statically  indeterminate  members,  repeated  loads,  dynamic 
loads,  reinforced  concrete  beams.  Prerequisite:  315. 

313-4.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  Fundamentals  of  fluid  statics  and  fluid  flow. 
Prerequisite:  262  or  current  registration. 

314-4.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  Identification  and  classification  of  soils,  laboratory 
determination  of  index  properties  of  soils,  character  of  soil  deposits. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  315. 

315-1.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  I.  Experimental  analysis 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  engineering  materials;  tensile,  compres- 
sive, torsional,  and  flexural  tests  of  metals  and  wood;  tests  of  strength 


Testing  materials  in 
^g     strength  of  materials 
-  |  laboratory. 
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of  connection;  hardness  tests  of  metals  and  plastics;  preparation  of 
engineering  reports.  Prerequisite:  311  or  concurrently. 

316-1.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  II.  Flexural  testing  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  wood;  impact  and  fatigue  studies;  creep  testing; 
concrete  proportioning  and  testing;  introduction  to  electronic  and 
photoelastic  methods  of  stress  analysis.  Prerequisite:  312  or  concurrently. 

317-3.  CONSTRUCTION.  Study  of  construction  methods,  management,  and 
machinery;  including  estimating,  scheduling,  and  controlling  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  in  applied  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

318-1.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY.  Hydrostatics,  the  flow  of  water 
and  air,  calibration  of  metering  devices,  pipe  friction,  elementary  hy- 
draulic machinery  tests.  Prerequisite:  313  or  concurrently. 

320-3.  MECHANICAL  LABORATORY.  Study  of  various  types  of  measuring 
instruments.  Fuels  and  lubricants  testing.  Exhaust  gas  analysis,  operat- 
ing characteristics  of  internal  combustion  engines,  steam  turbines,  com- 
pressors, pumps,  fans,  and  refrigeration  systems.  Report  writing.  One 
hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 

321-3.  METALLURGY.  The  chemistry  of  metals,  equilibrium  diagrams,  theory 
of  heat  treatment.  Metallographic  laboratory  practice.  Commercial 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  shaping  iron,  steel,  and  nonferrous 
metals  and  alloys.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322-3.  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES.  The  design  and  principles  of 
operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  The  Otto,  Diesel,  Brayton 
cycles;  and  fundamental  themodynamic  laws  involved.  Theories  of 
combustion  and  detonation,  combustion  charts,  fuels,  and  air  tables. 
Effects  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  variable  specific  heats.  Cetane  and 
Octane  numbers,  carburetion  and  injection.  Prerequisite:  301. 

331-4.  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  CIRCUITS.  Introduction  to  the  theory 
of  circuits.  Study  of  network  theorems,  sources  of  electrical  energy,  basic 
electric  measurements,  magnetic  circuits.  Three  hours  lecture,  three 
hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  253,  Physics  213,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

332-4.  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  FIELDS.  Solution  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields  of  simple  geometry.  Study  of  Coulombs  Law,  Gauss'  Theo- 
rem, Maxwell's  equations  for  static  fields  by  vector  methods.  Three 
hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  331. 

333-3.  D.C.  AND  A.C.  MACHINES  I.  Introduction  to  direct  and  alternating 
current  machinery.  Theory  and  operating  characteristics.  Two  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  332. 

334-3.  D.C.  AND  A.C.  MACHINES  II.  Advanced  studies  on  polyphase  alter- 
nators, motors,  transformers.  Theory  and  operating  characteristics.  Two 
lectures,  one  three- hour  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  333,  Mathematics  306 

335-3.  ELECTRONICS.  Electronic  tube  theory,  amplifiers,  modulation,  vacuum 
tube  and  transistor  circuits;  computers.  Prerequisites:  332,  Mathematics 
306. 

336-3.  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.  Theory  and  use  of  D.C.  and  A.C. 
instruments;  analysis  of  sensitivity,  accuracy,  precision,  and  error.  Am- 
meters, voltmeters,  wattmeters.  Energy  measurements,  watt-hour  and 
demand  meters.  Prerequisite:  333. 

337-3.  COMMUNICATIONS  Theory  of  active  networks;  radio  communication, 
radar,  television.  Prerequisite:  335. 

338-3.  INSTRUMENTATION.   Control   elements   and   techniques   for   devices 
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and  processes,  dynamics  of  open  and  closed  cycle  control  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite: 335. 

339-3.  TRANSIENT  ANALYSIS  IN  ENGINEERING.  A  study  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  networks  by  means  of  the  Laplace  Transform.  Practical  pro- 
lems  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  will  be  discussed. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  306. 

340-4.  KINEMATICS  AND  MECHANISMS.  The  movement  of  bodies  in  space, 
basic  mechanisms  including  analytical  and  graphical  analyses.  Linkages, 
cams,  gears  and  their  manufacture.  Vibration,  critical  speeds,  and  gyro- 
scopic applications.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: 262. 

341-3.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATIONS.  Equations  of  motion  applied  to  systems 
with  free  and  forced  vibrations,  damping,  multiple  degrees  of  freedom. 
Applications  to  engines  and  rotating  machinery.  Prerequisite:  340. 

342-3.  DESIGN  OF  MACHINE  ELEMENTS  I.  Application  of  principles  of 
mechanics  to  problems  of  design  and  development,  mechanisms  for  spe- 
cific functions,  dynamic  effects  and  friction  in  mechanisms.  Prerequisite: 
312. 

343-3.  DESIGN  OF  MACHINE  ELEMENTS  II.  Advanced  studies  of  design 
problems,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machine  elements,  power  ampli- 
fication devices,  automation.  Prerequisite:  342. 

344-3.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Analysis  of  statically  determinate  struc- 
tures under  stationary  and  moving  loads.  Prerequisites:  312,  316. 

345-3.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Application  of  the  theory  of  statically  de- 
terminate structures  to  deflection  computations.  Fundamental  theory  of 
statically  indeterminate  structures  with  applications.  Prerequisite:  344. 

346-3.  POWER  PLANTS.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  modern  stationary  power 
plant.  Diesel  plant  design.  The  principle  vapor  cycles  in  theory  and 
practice.  Cycle  design  and  heat  balance  computations  for  Rankine,  re- 
generative, reheating,  and  binary  vapor  cycles.  Study  of  modern  heat 
transfer  theories.  Selection  of  steam  boilers,  water  walls,  and  superheat- 
ers. A  short  study  of  nuclear  plants.  Prerequisite:  301. 

347-3.  STRUCTURES.  Application  of  the  theory  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  to  the  evaluation  of  deformations,  reactions  and  moments  in 
continuous  structures.  Introduction  to  design.  Prerequisite:  345. 

350-4.  JIG  AND  FIXTURE  DESIGN  I.  A  course  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  mass  production,  planning,  and  procedures,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  designing  of  jigs  and  fixtures.  Two  hours  lecture, 
six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  308  or  concurrently. 

351-4.  JIG  AND  FIXTURE  DESIGN  II.  Special  tools  and  dies.  Consideration 
of  setups  and  design  of  automatic,  semi-automatic,  and  hand-fed  pro- 
duction devices.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
350. 

352-4.  JIG  AND  FIXTURE  DESIGN  III.  More  advanced  practices  in  the  design 
of  special  devices  as  they  are  related  to  production  line  procedure.  Two 
hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  351. 

361-4.  ENGINEERING  ECONOMY.  A  study  of  factors  and  methods  involved 
in  selecting  the  most  economical  and  feasible  plan  in  industrial  and 
engineering  ventures  considering  both  the  business  and  technical  aspects 
involved.  Prerequisites:  Economics  205  and  junior  standing. 

363-0.  INSPECTION  TRIP.  One-  to  three-day  tours  of  nearby  industrial  plants 
and  engineering  projects.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Ralph  O.  Gallington,  Ed.D.   (George  Washington) 

Chairman  1955 

Professor  M.  Keith  Humble,  Ph.D.   (Missouri)  1955 

Professor  J.  Henry  Schroeder,  M.S.  (Iowa)  1923 

Professor  Ernest  J.  Simon,  M.S.  (Illinois)  1950 

Associate  Professor  Charles  A.   Bunten,  Ed.D.    (Missouri)  1959 

Associate  Professor  John  H.  Erickson,  Ed.D.  (Pennsylvania  State)  1955 

Associate  Professor  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Ed.D.  (Pennsylvania  State)  1956 
Associate  Professor  John  M.  Pollock,  Ed.D.   (George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers)  1959 

Assistant  Professor  Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Ed.D.    (Missouri)  1948 

Assistant  Professor  Wayne  S.  Ramp,  Ed.D.  (Bradley)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Shelby  S.  Shake,  M.S.  (Indiana)  1944 

Instructor  F.  W.  Culpepper,  Jr.,  M.S.  (Teachers  College  of  Oswego)  1957 

Instructor  Willard  C.  Hart,  B.S.   (Illinois)  1950 

Instructor  W.  A.  Howe,  M.S.  (Illinois)  1949 

Instructor  Benny  S.  Vineyard,  M.S.   (Illinois)  1954 


Lecturer  James  Evans  Young,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)         1957-60 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  offers  work  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  industrial  sciences.  A  student 
majoring  in  industrial  sciences  may  specialize  in  industrial  arts,  trades  and 
industries,  industrial  supervision,  or  manual  arts  therapy.  The  department 
also  offers  work  for  a  minor  in  industrial  education. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

This  specialization  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  industrial  arts. 
It  has  two  options. 

Option  1  includes  a  major  of  forty-eight  hours  in  industrial  sciences 
and  a  teaching  minor  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  is  preparing  to  teach  industrial  arts  general  shop  and  also  to  teach 
in  a  minor  field. 

Option  2  provides  a  more  concentrated  preparation,  including  a 
major  of  seventy- two  hours  in  industrial  sciences  and  no  minor,  for  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  becoming  a  specialist  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  industrial  arts.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  plans  to  teach  in  a 
school  which  employs  two  or  more  industrial  arts  teachers. 
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CURRICULUM    FOR   SPECIALIZATION   IN   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 

The  student  specializing  in  industrial  arts  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments listed  below  under  the  headings  general  degree  courses  required, 
requirements  for  teacher  certification,  and  School  of  Applied  Science  courses 
required.  He  must  also  complete  forty  hours  according  to  either  option  1 
or  option  2. 

General  degree  courses  required  Hours 

Air  Science  (See  also  page  8.)  3 

Art   120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany   101   or  Zoology   100  5 

Chemistry  1 1 1  or  Physics  208  5 

Economics   205  5 

English   101,   102,   103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Geography   100  or  Sociology  101  5 

Government    101    or  231  5 

Health  Education   100  4 

History  201   or  202  5 

Mathematics  111,  112  10 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Total  71 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331  3 

Guidance  305-4  or  Psychology  303-3  3-4 

Guidance  422  (Prerequisite:  305)  or  Instructional 
Materials  417  (Prerequisite:  Guidance  305)  or 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  355  4 

Psychology   201    (Prerequisite   for   Guidance   305   and 

Psychology  303) 
Industrial  Education  490 
Secondary  Education  310,  352 

Prerequisites  for  Secondary  Education  352: 
English  391  or  proficiency  exam 
Speech   101 

Total 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required 

Applied  Science  306  and  310,   or   Physics  206 
Industrial  Education  100,  112,  122,  130,  145,  226, 
233,  306 

Total 


4 

4 

16 

3 

or  0 
4 

38-42 

6 

or  5 

32 
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Option  1 

Industrial  Education  electives 
Teaching  minor 

The  fields  of  art,  chemistry,  guidance,  mathematics, 
physics,  safety  education,  and  special  education  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  teaching  minor. 

Total 


19 
24 


43 


Option  2 

Industrial  Education  217,  301,  492,  496 
Special  teaching  areas  elected  by  student 
Industrial  Education  electives 

Total 


16 
16 
11 

43 


SUMMARY   FOR  SPECIALIZATION   IN   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

General  degree  courses  required  71 

Requirements  for  teacher  certification  38-42 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required  37-38 

Option  1  or  Option  2  43 

TOTAL  192-194 


Plastic  projects  are  formed 

with  special  molding 

machine 
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TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

This  specialization  is  for  industrial  sciences  majors  who  wish  to  prepare  I 
for  teaching  unit  trade  courses.  Graduates  of  this  program  usually  find  em- 
ployment in  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  post  high  school  teaching 
in  those  Illinois  schools  which  maintain  vocational  trade  courses  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Illinois  state  plan  for  vocational  education  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  acts.  A  vocational  teacher 
is  prepared  to  teach  one  of  the  following  trades:  auto  mechanics,  building 
trades,  drafting,  electronics,  machine  shop,  or  printing.  A  student  specializ- 
ing in  trades  and  industries  may  take  the  specific  courses  required  for 
certification  in  order  to  qualify  for  teaching  industrial  arts  and  adult 
education  courses.  The  specialization  has  two  options. 

Option  1  includes  a  major  of  forty-eight  hours  in  industrial  sciences 
and  a  teaching  minor  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  four-year  program  leads 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  is  open  to  those  students  who  have 
already  completed  the  necessary  industrial  trade  experience  required  of 
vocational  teachers.  Before  enrollment  in  Option  1  the  student  should 
submit  documentary  evidence  of  his  work  experience  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

Option  2  includes  a  major  of  ninety-two  hours  in  industrial  sci- 
ences and  no  minor.  This  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
and  is  designed  for  students  who  lack  the  industrial  trade  experience  re- 
quired of  vocational  teachers.  A  graduate  of  a  technical  institute  program 
who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a  position  as  a  vocational  teacher  should  enroll 
for  this  option.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  will  accept  up  to 
sixty  hours  of  shop  and  drawing  credit  by  evaluation  from  the  technical 
institute  in  which  the  student  completed  his  work.  It  may  also  be  possible 


Circuit  fundamentals  are 
studied  with  the  aid  of 
electronic   demonstrator. 
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to  transfer  some  general  education  credit.  A  student  accepted  in  this  option 
will  be  required  to  complete  eighteen  to  twenty-one  months  of  supervised 
work  experience  for  which  he  will  receive  credit  in  Industrial  Education 
319  (Industrial  Internship). 

CURRICULUM   FOR  SPECIALIZATION  IN  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  student  specializing  in  trades  and  industries  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  listed  below  under  the  headings  general  degree  courses  re- 
quired, requirements  for  teacher  certification,  and  either  option  1  or 
option  2. 

Hours 
General  degree  courses  required 

Air  Science*   (See  also  page  8.)  0  or  3 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany   101   or  Zoology   100  5 

Economics   205  5 

English   101,   102,   103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Geography   100  or  Sociology   101  5 

Government  101  or  300  for  option  1,  101  or  231  for  option  2      5 
Health  Education  100  4 

History  201   or  202  5 

Mathematics   106c,    111  8 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Physics  206  5 

Total  for  Option    1  69 

Total  for  Option  2  66 

*  Not  required  under  Option  2  if  45  or  more  hours  of  acceptable  credit  are  transferred. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331  3 

Guidance  305-4  or  Psychology  303-3  3-4 

Guidance  422  (Prerequisite:  305)  or  Instructional 
Materials  417  (Prerequisite:  Guidance  305)  or 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  355  4 

Psychology   201    (Prerequisite   for   Guidance   305   and 

Psychology  303)  4 

Secondary  Education  310,  352  16 

Prerequisites  for  Secondary  Education  352: 

English  391   or  proficiency  exam  3  or  0 

Speech  101  4 

Total  34-38 
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Option  1 

Industrial  Education  491,  494,  495,  496 
Industrial  Education  electives 

Total  Industrial  Education  courses 

Teaching  minor 
Electives  in   any  field 
Option  2 

Industrial  Education  491,  494,  495,  496 
Industrial  Education  319 
Industrial  Education  electives 

Total  Industrial  Education  courses 


12-16 
32-36 


48 

24 

10- 

-14 

12- 

-16 

18- 

-21 

55- 

-62 

92 


SUMMARY    FOR   SPECIALIZATION   IN   TRADES   AND   INDUSTRIES OPTION    1 

69 

34-38 


General   degree  courses   required 
Requirements  for   teacher  certification 


Industrial  Education  courses 

Teaching  minor 

Electives 


TOTAL 


48 

24 

13-17 

192-196 


SUMMARY    FOR   SPECIALIZATION   IN   TRADES   AND   INDUSTRIES OPTION   2 

66 

34-38 
92 


General  degree  courses  required 
Requirements  for   teacher  certification 
Industrial  Education  courses 


TOTAL 


192-196 


Students  receive  instruction 
on   modern   inert-gas 
welding  equipment. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISION 

This  specialization  is  for  students  who  desire  technical  and  super- 
visory positions  in  industry.  It  has  four  options:  industrial  design,  indus- 
trial personnel,  industrial  planning,  and  manufacturing  processes. 

A  student  specializing  in  industrial  supervision  may  elect  to  complete 
a  major  of  96  hours,  or  he  may  choose  a  major  of  64-72  hours  with  a 
minor  of  24-32  hours.  The  fields  of  art,  agriculture,  business,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  psychology  are  recommended  minor  fields. 

CURRICULUM    FOR   SPECIALIZATION   IN   INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISION 

Graduates  of  the  industrial  supervision  curriculum  may  be  certified 

to  teach  industrial  arts  by  completing  twenty-four  hours  of  specfied 
courses  in  education  and  fifteen  hours  in  three  subject  matter  areas  in 
industrial  arts. 

Hours 
General  degree  courses  required 

Air  Science  (See  also  page  8.)  3 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany   101  or  Zoology   100  5 

Economics  205  5 

English   101,   102,   103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Geography   100  or  Sociology  101  5 

Government  101  5 

Health  Education  100  4 

History  201   or  202  5 

Mathematics  111,  112  10 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Physics  206  or  211  or  Chemistry  111  5 

Total  71 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required 

Applied  Science   101    and  205  6 

Industrial  Education  112,  122,  145,  222,  and  226  or  212  20 

Total  26 

Other  courses  required  for  the  specialization 

Management  380  4 

Physics  206  or  208  or  213;  or  Applied  Science  306,  310          5-6 

Psychology  201  4 
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Speech   101  4 


Total  17-18 

Option  1 — Industrial  Design 

Industrial  Education  305  and  322  8 

Applied  Science  206,  306,  308,  309,  310,  350,  351,  352  32 

Industrial  Education  electives  and/or  minor  33 

Electives  4-5 

Total 

Option  2 — Industrial  Planning 

Applied  Science  206,  306,  308,  309,  310,  350,  351,  352,  361 

Industrial  Education  305 

Industrial  Education  electives 

Accounting  250 

Economics  307 

Management  340,  382,  385 

Mathematics  113 

Psychology  320 

Total  77-78 

Option  3 — Industrial  personnel 

Industrial  Education  365,  495  7 

Industrial  Education  electives  and/or  minor  35 

Electives  4-5 

Economics  310,  411  8 

Management  382,  385  7 

Psychology  305,  320,  321,  322  16 

Total  77-78 

Option  4 — Manufacturing  processes 


77- 

-78 

36 

4 

9- 

-10 

4 

4 

11 

5 

4 

Industrial  Education  314,  318,  322,  325,  360 

36 

Industrial   Education   electives   and/or  minor 

32 

Electives 

9-10 

Total 

77-78 

SUMMARY   FOR  SPECIALIZATION  IN   INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISION 

General  degree  courses  required 

71 

School    of   Applied   Science   courses   required 

26 

Other  courses  required  for  the  specialization 

17-18 

Option    1,  2,  3,  or  4 

77-78 

TOTAL  192 
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MANUAL  ARTS  THERAPY 


This  specialization  is  for  students  preparing  for  positions  as  manual 
arts  therapists  in  hospitals.  The  program  provides  for  a  broad  general 
education  with  concentration  in  activities  which  have  vocational  signif- 
icance in  the  rehabilitation  of  hospital  patients.  Each  student  is  encour- 
aged to  concentrate  in  at  least  three  of  the  following  options:  drawing, 
general  metal,  electricity,  woodwork,  machine  shop,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
agriculture.  At  least  sixteen  hours  of  industrial  education  are  required  in 
two  of  the  options.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  program  is  a  twelve- 
hour  internship  to  be  served  in  selected  hospitals.  A  student  who  spe- 
cializes in  manual  arts  therapy  and  intends  to  qualify  for  teaching  indus- 
trial arts  in  the  public  schools  must  take  additional  courses  to  meet  all  of 
the  specific  requirements  for  certification. 


CURRICULUM   FOR  SPECIALIZATION  IN   MANUAL  ARTS  THERAPY 


Hours 


General  degree  courses  required 

Air  Science  (See  also  page  8.)  3 

Art   120  or  Music   100  3 

Economics   205  5 

English   101,   102,   103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Government   101  5 

Health  Education   100  4 

History  201   or  202  5 

Mathematics  111,  112  10 

Physical  education   activity  courses  6 

Physics  206  or  Chemistry  111  5 

Sociology  102  5 

Zoology  100  5 

Total  77 

Industrial  Education  courses  required 

Industrial  Education  100,   112,   122,  130,   145,  200,  212, 

226,  233,  234,  306,  490,  and  435  60 

Industrial   Education   electives  26 

Total  86 

Other  requirements  for  the  specialization 

Educational  Administration  331,  355  or  Guidance  422  7 

English  391  3 
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Health  Education  334  4 

Physiology  300,  420,  455  9 

Psychology  201,  305,  438,  465  16 

Secondary  Education  310  4 

Speech  101  4 

Total  47 

SUMMARY  FOR  SPECIALIZATION  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  THERAPY 

General  degree  courses  required  71 

School  of  Applied  Science  courses  required  86 

Requirements  for  the  specialization  47 

TOTAL  204 


MINORS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

For  those  not  seeking  a  teacher-education  degree,  a  minor  of  twenty- 
four  hours  is  provided.  The  courses  are  not  specified.  It  is  recommended 


Modern  grinding  techniques  are  taught  in  machine  metal  courses. 
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that  students  pursue  either  a  broad  selection  of  basic  courses  or  a  narrow 
specialization  in  some  area  such  as  metalworking. 

A  minor  for  anyone  seeking  a  teacher-education  degree  must  meet 
certification  requirements.  The  preparation  is  primarily  for  general  shop 
or  general  industrial  arts,  and  consists  of  thirty-six  hours  in  industrial 
education.  The  courses  are  Industrial  Education  100,  112,  122,  130,  145, 
212,  226,  233  or  306,  and  490. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Students  majoring  in  elementary  education,  recreation,  home  eco- 
nomics, etc.,  will  find  the  following  Industrial  Education  courses  of  par- 
ticular interest:  200,  216,  300,  301,  302,  303,  321,  324,  and  480. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  in  industrial  education  is  provided.  Also, 
through  a  co-operative  program  with  the  College  of  Education,  a  major  or 
a  minor  in  industrial  education  is  provided  for  those  seeking  a  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree.  A  minor  in  industrial  education  is  provided 
for  Ph.D.  candidates. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Those  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

100-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TEACHING  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  An 

orientation  to  the  various  areas  of  industrial  education.  Lecture,  dis- 
cussion, and  laboratory  to  present  a  broad  exploratory  experience.  Gen- 
eral shop  basis.  Introduction  of  teaching  methods  and  problems. 

112-4.  BASIC  WOODWORK.  Use  of  woodworking  hand  tools  involving  com- 
mon joints  and  fasteners.  Elementary  carving  and  finishing.  Use  of  the 
wood  lathe,  drill  press,  jig  saw,  and  portable  machines.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  mechanical  drawing. 

122-4.  MACHINE  SHOP  I.  Designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of  fun- 
damental skills  and  information  needed  when  operating  the  basic 
machine    tools. 

130-4.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DRAWING  I.  Designed  to  acquaint  prospective 
teachers  with  the  purposes  and  problems  of  teaching  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students.  Emphasizes  orthographic  projection,  pictorial 
representations,  freehand  sketches,  and  the  reading  of  drawings  and 
diagrams. 

145-4.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Application  of  electrical  theory  to  the  use  of 
simple  electrical  equipment.  Lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory  work  to 
present  a  broad  background  in  basic  electrical  theory. 
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200-4.  GENERAL  CRAFTS.  Laboratory  experiences  with  various  craft  media 
such  as  leather,  block  printing,  plastics,  wood,  metal  and  silkscreen 
printing.  Planning  and  developing  problems  suitable  for  camp,  leisure 
time,  clubs,  special  education,  and  manual  and  occupational  therapy 
activities. 

204-4.  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  I.  Introduction  to  design  of  small 
structures  with  special  emphasis  on  house  planning;  including  the 
selection  of  building  elevations,  building  materials,  decorating,  land- 
scaping and  contractual  aspects.  Prerequisite:  130  or  Applied  Science  101. 

212-4.  MACHINE  WOODWORK.   Operation,  care,  and  use  of  woodworking 
machines  for  making  useful  projects  involving  the  more  advanced  types | 
of  joints  and  construction;  finishing;  safety.  Prerequisite:   112  or  equiv- 
alent. 

216-4.  FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING  AND  FINISHING.  Care  and  use  of 
the  tools,  materials,  and  fundamental  processes  of  upholstering  and 
finishing  furniture. 

217-4.  GENERAL  TYPOGRAPHY.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography 
217B.)  After  brief  introductory  work  in  screen  and  block  typography, 
major  portion  of  course  is  devoted  to  study  of  foundry  type,  type 
classifications,  use  of  job  cases,  hand  typesetting,  layout,  use  of  il- 
lustrations, and  proof-pulling. 

222-4.  MACHINE  SHOP  II.  Operation,  care,  and  use  of  machine  tools  with 
emphasis  on  engine  lathe,  shaper,  planer,  and  milling  machine.  Prereq- 
uisite:   122  or  equivalent. 

226-4.  GENERAL  METAL  I.  Fabricating,  molding,  shaping,  and  heat  treat- 
ing common  metals.  Study  of  tools,  processes,  and  related  technical  in- 
formation as  related  to  bench  metal,  sheet  metal,  foundry,  heat  treating, 
and   oxy-acetylene  welding. 

227-4.  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES.  Required  of  applied  science  majors. 
Machine  tool  processes;  welding,  forming,  patternmaking,  and  foundry 
techniques  of  modern  industry.  The  use  of  jigs  and  fixtures  and  mass 
production  techniques  are  emphasized. 

233-4.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DRAWING  II.  A  continuation  of  130.  Problem 
solving,  revolutions,  developments,  intersections,  auxiliaries,  screw 
threads,  fasteners,  working  drawings,  inking,  tracing,  reproduction  of 
drawings,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  chalk  board  as  a  teaching  aid. 
Prerequisite:    130  or  equivalent. 

259-3  to  60.  SHOP  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAFTING  SUBJECTS.  This  is  a 
shop  and  mechanical  drafting  credits  designation  used  when  shop  or 
drafting  course  credit  is  established  in  some  other  accredited  institution 
above  the  high  school  level.  It  may  be  transferred  toward  degree  re- 
quirements in  industrial  education.  This  credit  is  especially  appropriate 
to  Option  2  of  the  Trades  and  Industries  specialization.  Before  final 
acceptance  of  the  transfer  credits,  the  department  chairman  will 
evaluate  them. 

271-4.  PRESSWORK  I.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography  271B.)  Introduc- 
tion to  platen  press  operation;  imposition  and  lockup,  preparation  of  the 
press,  feeding  and  care  of  the  press. 

300-4.  PLASTIC  MATERIALS.  Experiences  in  designing;  vacuum,  pressure, 
and  mold  forming  of  extruded,  liquid,  and  other  plastic  materials.  Pre- 
requisite:   112  or  equivalent. 
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301-4.  LEATHER    AND    OTHER    INDUSTRIAL    FABRICS.    Experiences    in 
planning,   designing,   and   enriching   surfaces,   using   leather   and   other 
industrial  fabrics  as  media. 
302-4.  CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS.  Various 
media  such  as  wood,  metal,  and  paper.  Acquainting  the  primary  teacher 
with  the  materials,  tools,  and  processes  which  students  at  the  primary 
level  can  manipulate  and  use  in  the  classroom. 
303-4.  DIVERSIFIED   CRAFTS   FOR   TEACHERS   AND   RECREATIONAL 
LEADERS'.  Experience  in  constructional  activities  involving  the  use  of 
wood,  metals,   leathers,   plastics,  reed,  raffia,  clay,   and  other  materials 
adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  camp  counselors  and  elementary 
school  teachers. 
304-4.  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  II.  A  continuation  of  204.  Instrument 
drawings  of  an  original  design  of  a  residence,  set  of  prints  and  complete 
specifications.  Prerequisite:  204. 
305-4.  MACHINE    DRAWING.    Piping    layouts,    gears,    cams,    keys,    rivets, 
springs,    precision    and    limit    dimensioning,    assembly    drawings,    parts 
lists,    and    details    with    emphasis    on    established    industrial    practices. 
Prerequisite:  205  or  233. 
306-4.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DESIGN.  Principles  of  structural  design,  contour 

and  surface  enrichment  applied  to  shop  projects.  Prerequisite:  233. 
308-4.  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  I.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography  308B.) 
Theory    and    practice    of    photography,    copy    preparation,    layout    and 
stripping,  and  plate-making  for  offset  lithography. 
313-4.  FURNITURE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CABINET  MAKING.  Design 
and  construction  of  special  pieces  of  furniture  and  elementary  cabinet 
work.  Prerequisite:  212. 
314-4.  WOOD  PATTERN  MAKING  AND  FOUNDRY.  The  making  of  wood 
patterns  of  machine  parts;  molding  (involving  cutting  and  tempering) 
sand;  melting,  handling,  and  pouring  of  the  molten  metals.  Prerequisite: 
112  or  equivalent. 
318-4.  GENERAL  WELDING  I.  A  course  covering  basic  working  knowledge 
of  electric  arc  welding,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  and  flame  cutting.  Em- 
phasis placed  on  shop  safety,  care  and  use  of  welding  equipment,  and 
preparation  of  related  instructional  materials.  Prerequisite:  226. 
319-3  to  21.  INDUSTRIAL    INTERNSHIP.    The    course    is    co-operating   with 
selected  industries  and  the  Department  of  Industrial   Education.   It  is 
required  of  persons  lacking  trade  experience  who  plan  to  teach  voca- 
tional education  under  the  Illinois  state  plan  for  vocational  education. 
Industrial  experience  includes  job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  tech- 
nical information,  and  labor-management  relationships  with  supervised 
instruction,  conferences,  and  examinations.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  de- 
partment. 
321-2.  CANE,  REED,  AND  RAFFIA  WORK.  Provides  experiences  in  basketry 

and  hand  weaving.  Prerequisite:  112  or  equivalent. 
322-4.  MACHINE  SHOP  III.  Machine  shop  practices  involving  the  construction 
of  machines  and  tools  of  practical  use.  Advanced  industrial  production 
practices  and  related  technical  information.  Prerequisite:  222. 
324-4.  METAL  CRAFTS.  Provides  experiences  in  nonferrous  metallurgy  in- 
volving heat  treating,  enameling,  designing,  chasing,  etching,  forming, 
piercing,  raising,  and  tooling. 
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325-4  to  12.  ADVANCED  MACHINE  SHOP.  Designed  for  students  preparing 
for  specific  jobs  in  industry.  Prerequisite:  322. 

328-4.  GENERAL  WELDING  II.  Specialized  training  in  oxy-acetylene  and 
electric  welding.  Related  information  including  a  study  of  welding 
safety,  torches,  manifolds,  tanks,  filler  rods,  Students  to  pass  tests  of 
welding  proficiency.   Prerequisite:  318  or  equivalent. 

329-4.  GENERAL  METAL  II.  Designed  to  provide  experience  in  patternmak- 
ing,  founding,  forging,  heat-treating,  raising,  etching,  and  spinning 
metals.  Study  of  tools,  machines,  and  information  relating  to  those  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite:  226  or  equivalent. 

332-4.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Driver  training  involving 
responsibilities  for  detecting  unsafe  operating  conditions.  Required 
accessories  and  uses.  Care,  functions  and  condition  of  major  operating 
parts.  Knowledge  and  use  of  tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  making 
emergency  adjustments  for  safe  driving. 

341-4.  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  MAINTENANCE.  Sources,  manufacturing, 
supply,  cost,  sharpening,  adjusting  and  repairing  saws,  drills,  drill- 
presses,  jointers,  lathes,  milling  machines,  shapers,  sanders,  and  other 
machines,  as  well  as  hand  tools  used  in  the  various  industrial  education 
shops.  Prerequisites:    112  and  226,  or  equivalent. 

342-4.  PAINTING  AND  FINISHING.  Practices  and  procedures  in  painting, 
staining,  varnishing,  enameling,  lacquering,  using  transfers;  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  spray  gun.  Study  of  the  chemical  elements  of  various 
finishes;  proper  care  of  finishing  equipment  and  materials.  Prerequisite: 
112  and  226,  or  equivalent. 

344-4.  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT.  A  study  of  the  basic  divisions  of 
the  communications  industry — telephone,  AM  and  FM  receivers,  AM  and 
FM  transmitters,  and  television.  Construction,  testing,  maintenance,  and 
related  technical  information  of  basic  electrical  circuits  and  devices  in 
each  division.   Prerequisite:    145  or  Physics  207. 

345-4.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS.  A  study  of  basic  electronic  circuits  and 
devices  used  in  industry.  Construction,  testing,  maintenance,  and  re- 
lated technical  information  of  such  circuits  as  induction  heating,  photo- 
electric, time  delay,  rectifier,  and  electro-plating.  Emphasizing  electronic 
testing  equipment  studies  and  correct  use  of  such  equipment.  Prereq- 
uisite: 344  or  consent  of  instructor. 

346-4.  ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS.  Advanced  industrial  electric  and  elec- 
tronic circuits  and  the  combination  of  control  methods  into  an  integrated 
electronic  system  featuring  telemetering,  servo  systems,  production  con- 
trol, and  analog  and  digital  computers.  Related  technical  information 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  345. 

360-4  to  12.  SPECIALIZED  ADVANCED  MACHINE  SHOPS.  Designed  to 
continue  student  specialization  in  metal  fabrication.  Production  process 
or  operation  sheet  writing.  Prerequisite:  325. 

365-4.  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY.  Study  of  the  frequency  and  occurrences  of 
accidents  in  industrial  pursuits,  their  causes,  means  of  reduction  and 
prevention  through  education,  supervision,  and  the  use  of  functional 
safety    devices. 

380-1  to  6.  SPECIAL  SKILLS  IN  TEACHING  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS.  A 
laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  new  and  special  industrial  skills 
for  teaching  industrial  education  subjects.  Problems,  projects,  procedures, 
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and  methods  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  student. 
Planned  for  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  industrial  education  to 
develop  new  but  basic  manipulative  skills  and  understandings  in 
selected  areas  of  woodwork,  metalwork,  electronics,  crafts,  drafting,  etc. 

430-2  to  6.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES.  An 
opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  special  instruction  in  the  solution  of 
problems  in  specific  subject  matter  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

435-6  to  12.  MANUAL  ARTS  INTERNSHIP.  Supervised  hospital  experience 
featuring  various  applications  of  manual  arts  therapeutical  treatments. 
A  maximum  of  twelve  hours  allowed  for  course  with  a  maximum  of  six 
hours  for  any  one  enrollment  period. 

450-1  to  6.  ADVANCED  SKILLS  IN  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS.  Modern  in- 
dustrial practices  and  techniques  in  various  selected  technical  fields.  For 
experienced  persons  seeking  opportunities  to  develop  advanced  skills  and 
to  increase  understandings  in  specialized  industrial  fields.  Emphasis  on 
modern  industrial  processes,  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in 
school  shops,  drafting  rooms,  and  industrial  organizations.  Prerequisite: 
basic  training  in  area  selected  for  study. 

480-4.  PROBLEMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CRAFTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  AND  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAMS.  For  elementary 
school  teachers  and  supervisors  of  elementary  education  craft  programs. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 

490-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHING.  Activities  of  industrial 
arts  and  motivation  of  learning  in  industrial  subjects.  Emphasis  on 
planning  and  methods  of  presentation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

491-3  to  4.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SUB- 
JECTS. Emphasis  on  teaching  methods  especially  appropriate  for  voca- 
tional trade  programs  and  technical  schools.  Required  in  the  Trades  and 
Industries   specialization.    Prerequisite:   consent   of   department. 

492-4.  SCHOOL  SHOP  PLANNING.  Principles  and  practices  underlying 
modern  school  shop  planning.  Actual  school  shop  plans  required. 

494-3  to  4.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION.  Principles  and  policies  governing  the  administration  of 
industrial  education  programs  in  elementary,  junior,  senior  high  schools; 
relation  of  federal  and  state  supervision  of  industrial  education  to  local 
administration. 

495-3  to  4.  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  Involves  the  fundamental  steps  for 
analyzing  trades,  and  other  occupations,  with  some  thought  toward 
establishing  appropriate  units  of  instruction  for  the  apprentice  or  stu- 
dent. Jobs,  operations,  and  essential  related  information  analyzed. 

496-3  to  4.  SELECTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  teaching  content,  preparation  of  assign- 
ment, operation,  information  and  job  sheets;  preparation  of  tests. 

497-4.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  literature  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational  in- 
dustrial education.  Important  to  any  person  who  expects  to  make  in- 
dustrial teacher  education  a  career. 

498-4.  ORGANIZING  AND  ADMINISTERING  THE  GENERAL  SHOP. 
Study   and    practice   in   the    development   of   a   general    shop   featuring 
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multiple  offerings.  Development  and  organization  of  appropriate  in- 
structional materials  and  teaching  aids. 

502-4.  MEASUREMENTS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  PRODUCTS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES. Criteria  and  instrument  development,  testing  techniques, 
and  appraisals.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  principles  and  methods 
of  evaluation  of  progress  in  laboratory  and  shop  subjects  of  a  practical 
arts  nature.  Experience  in  development  and  construction  of  pertinent 
and  effective  evaluative  devices. 

504-4.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
Leaders,  organizations,  and  movements  in  development  and  progress  of 
industrial  education. 

505-4.  SUPERVISION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Study  of  basic  phi- 
losophy, purposes,  and  procedures  in  specified  state  and  national  plans. 
Qualifications  of  the  supervisor,  of  adopted  plans,  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities at  the  various  school  levels  with  respect  to  development  and 
improvement  of  instruction  in  shop  and  drawing  subjects.  Study  of  pro- 
cedures used  in  upgrading  teachers  and  facilities,  development  and  use 
of  professional   incentives. 

506-4.  PROBLEMS  OF  CO-ORDINATOR.  Problems  and  procedures  involved 
in  setting  up  and  operating  co-operative  part-time  and  evening  school 
programs. 

508-4.  TEACHING  AIDS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Selection,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  industrial  illustrations  and  instructional  aids  and 
devices. 

540-3  to  6.  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

541-4.  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  GUIDANCE.  (Same  as 
Guidance  541.)  Designed  for  school  counselors,  industrial  supervisors, 
and  teachers  to  give  them  orientation  to,  and  experience  with,  occupa- 
tional   information    and   vocational    adjustment. 

550-4.  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SUB- 
JECTS. Problems  of  college  students  and  their  adjustments  to  college 
level  industrial  and  technical  subject  matter.  Organization  of  instruc- 
tional materials;  methods  of  instruction;  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  college  laboratory  facilities;  and  the  professional  problems,  ethics, 
and  advancement  of  college  technical  teachers.  Prerequisite:  540  or 
Educational   Administration   and   Supervision  500. 

560-1  to  8.  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  An  in- 
tensive course  designed  to  acquaint  graduate  students  and  teachers  with 
the  most  recent  and  significant  developments,  pressing  problems,  and 
emerging  trends  in  the  industrial  education  and  technical  fields.  Selected 
subjects  will  be  considered  by  recognized  authorities  in  the  field,  who 
will  present  their  ideas  and  conduct  discussions  on  the  selected  topics. 
Credit  is  available  in  one-  or  two-hour  units  as  scheduled. 

570-2  to  4.  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
For  students  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  or  investigation  of  a 
specific   problem   in   industrial   education. 

580-3  to  9.  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

599-1  to  9.  THESIS. 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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University  Calendar,  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-10 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September  1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December  11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the   1961   legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by 
action  of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two-year 
normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  institution, 
though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the  state  legisla- 
ture changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  exclusively  a 
teacher- training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official  recognition 
of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


LOCATION 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early 
in  January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  begins 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June.  Definite 
dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offered 
by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which  run 
the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
withdraw  courses;  to  change  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation 
affecting  the  student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever 
the  proper  authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective 
students  and  to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


School  of 
Communications 


The  original  components  of  what  was  later  to  become  a  School  of 
Communications  existed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Department  of 
English.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Speech  in  the  fall 
of  1946,  it  was  possible  for  students  who  were  interested  to  take  a  minor 
in  speech  from  offerings  within  the  Department  of  English.  In  1946  the 
Department  of  Speech  was  constituted  as  one  of  the  departments  in  the 
College  of  Vocations  and  Professions,  and  a  rapid  growth  began.  The  first 
year  a  single  teacher  cared  for  the  work  done;  the  second  year  there  were 
three  full-time  teachers  and  two  part-time  assistants,  and  the  speech 
development  at  Southern  Illinois  University  was  under  way. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  also  had  its  beginnings  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  In  1946  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  department  and 
continued  in  the  College  of  Vocations  and  Professions  until  speech  and 
journalism  were  separated  from  the  college  as  a  Division  of  Communica- 
tions in  1953. 

In  the  spring  of  1955  the  division  became  the  School  of  Communica- 
tions with  an  assignment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  "to  co-ordinate  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  curricula,  to  provide  instruction,  and  to 
stimulate  research  in  the  effective  use  of  such  communications  media  as 
public  speaking,  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  to 
provide  service  work  in  this  field  for  other  educational  units  requiring  it." 
On  July  1,  1957,  the  departments  of  Speech  and  Journalism  were  sub- 
divided into  the  present  departments  of  Journalism,  Printing  and  Photogra- 
phy, Radio-Television,  Speech,  Speech  Correction,  and  Theater. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  may  be  earned  with  a  major  in  any  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of  Communications.  Journalism  and  speech 
majors  are  offered  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  through 
the  College  of  Education.  The  departments  of  Radio-Television,  Speech, 
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Speech  Correction,  and  Theater  co-operate  on  the  offerings  for  this  general 
speech  major  in  the  College  of  Education.  A  similar  general  speech  major 
is  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  though  technical  courses  in  the  specific  fields  may  not  be  included 
in  this  major. 

Students  majoring  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  School  of  Com- 
munications must  meet  all  the  general  university  requirements  as  well  as 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  major  field  as  listed  under  departmental 
writeups.  Students  in  the  school  who  are  preparing  to  teach  either  journal- 
ism or  speech  will  need  to  meet  state  certification  requirements.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Education  majoring  in  journalism  and  speech  will  be 
governed  by  College  of  Education  requirements  as  set  forth  in  its  bulletin. 

Graduate  work  is  available  in  the  departments  of  Journalism,  Speech, 
Speech  Correction,  and  Theater.  In  these  departments  the  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees  may  be 
earned.  At  the  present  time  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered  in 
speech  correction  and  in  speech. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  curricula  designed  for  professional  training  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments are  carefully  developed  to  produce  professional  competence.  Always 
included  in  the  training  is  laboratory  work  designed  to  be  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  actual  experience  in  the  field  of  the  student's  desired  professional 
competence. 

There  is  also  a  general  education  function  of  the  School  of  Commun- 
ications that  should  be  emphasized.  Every  person,  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
practitioner  of  some  one  of  the  mass  communication  skills,  is  a  consumer 
of  the  product  of  those  skills.  We  all  read  newspapers,  listen  to  radio  and 
watch  television,  go  to  movies  and  plays;  we  listen,  we  read,  we  commun- 
icate. The  various  departments  try  to  prepare  the  consumer  for  an  effective 
use  of  the  media  through  which  information  is  distributed  in  our  democ- 
racy, so  that  we  may  be  intelligent  listeners,  readers,  viewers,  and  effective 
individual  communicators. 


FACILITIES 

Among  the  special  facilities  of  the  school  are  radio  studios,  which 
sometimes  have  to  double  as  television  studios,  with  complete  professional 
audio  broadcasting  equipment,  transmission  lines,  and  the  FM  transmitter 
WSIU  which  broadcasts  on  91.9  megacycles;  a  soon  to  be  activated  televi- 
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sion  transmitter  on  channel  8;  a  complete  teaching  print  shop  with  com- 
posing desks  and  a  wide  selection  of  type  faces  for  teaching  typography; 
composing  machines,  make-up  tables,  and  presses  of  various  kinds,  includ- 
ing letter  presses  and  high-speed  flat-bed  presses,  together  with  the  assoc- 
iated equipment  necessary  to  operate  them;  photographic  studios,  dark- 
rooms, storerooms,  and  a  wide  selection  of  cameras,  enlargers,  etc.;  a  mobile 
photographic  laboratory;  special  clinic  rooms  for  speech  correction  and 
audiology,  including  soundproof  rooms  and  equipment  for  fitting  hearing 
aids,  specialized  equipment  for  handling  crippled  children  and  adults,  and 
a  constantly  growing  pool  of  highly  technical  equipment  for  research  work 
in  hearing  difficulties  and  speech  defects;  a  professionally  equipped  theater 
given  over  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Theater;  and  a  refer- 
ence reading  room  for  journalism  students. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  Journalism  Students  Association  is  composed  of  all  students  major- 
ing in  journalism.  The  Advertising  Club  numbers  among  its  members 
those  journalism  students  primarily  interested  in  advertising.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  is  the  national  professional  journalism  fraternity  for  men.  Southern's 
chapter  was  organized  in  1956.  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  is  the  honorary  journal- 
ism fraternity.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  is  a  national  fraternity  for  students  work- 
ing on  campus  newspapers  and  yearbook  staffs.  Beta  Omicron  is  the 
sorority  for  women  majoring  in  journalism. 

The  Department  of  Radio-Television  sponsors  a  departmental  club, 
the  Radio-Television  Club,  open  to  all  of  Southern's  students  who  have  an 
interest  in  radio  and  television  production  or  management.  Sigma  Beta 
Gamma  is  an  honorary  organization  which  selects  as  members  those  who 
have  done  outstandingly  effective  work  in  radio- television  at  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Speech  sponsors  two  Greek  letter  societies,  Pi 
Kappa  Delta,  the  largest  and  most  active  forensic  fraternity  in  the  country, 
and  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  an  activity  group  for  women  majoring  in  any  of  the 
speech  fields. 

The  Department  of  Printing  and  Photography  sponsors  two  groups, 
the  Ben  Franklin  Club  for  those  interested  in  printing,  and  a  local  chapter 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  a  national  photo-journalism  fraternity. 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta  is  the  national  speech  correction  fraternity,  the  local 
chapter  of  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Speech  Correction. 

Two  organizations  are  included  among  the  campus  groups  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Theater:  a  chapter  of  the  National  Collegiate  Play- 
ers, an  honorary  group  to  which  juniors  and  seniors  outstanding  in 
dramatic  activity  are  elected,  and  the  Southern  Players,  the  local  group 
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which  carries  on  most  of  the  dramatic  activity  on  the  campus  at  Southern. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  sponsors  the  Southern  Illinois  High 
School  Press  Association,  which  has  an  annual  meeting  on  the  campus. 
Attendance  runs  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  high  school  journal- 
ists. Journalism  students  find  an  outlet  for  their  writing  and  editorial 
proclivities  through  The  Egyptian,  the  Southern  student  newspaper  which 
is  published  twice  a  week,  and  the  Obelisk,  the  Southern  yearbook,  both  of 
which  are  student  staffed  and  managed. 

Printing  and  photography  students  also  find  expression  for  their  talents 
through  the  student  newspaper  and  yearbook.  Photography  students  also 
sponsor  a  photo  fair,  awarding  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  in  various 
catagories  of  photo- reporting,  with  a  number  of  outstanding  photojournal- 
ists  in  attendance  as  judges  and  consultants  to  the  students. 

In  radio  and  television,  students  are  normally  involved  in  the  operation 
of  radio  station  WSIU-FM,  the  voice  of  Southern  Illinois  University.  As 
soon  as  they  are  competent  to  do  so,  they  become  part  of  a  student  organ- 
ization which  carries  on  all  phases  of  the  operation  of  the  station  under 
the  supervision  of  teachers  who  are  also  professional  radio  men. 

The  forensic  program  of  the  Department  of  Speech  is  quite  extensive 
and  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  in  public  address  and  inter- 
pretation to  develop  their  skills  to  a  high  level  of  proficiency.  Currently 
Southern  competes  in  fifteen  to  twenty  tournaments  each  year,  using 
between  thirty  and  forty  students  and  covering  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  miles.  A  very  crowded  trophy  case  attests  to  the  success 
of  the  speakers.  The  Illinois  Oratorical  Association  and  the  Illinois  Inter- 
collegiate Debate  League  annual  meetings  are  high  points  of  the  season, 
as  are  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  provincial  and  national  tournaments  held  in 
alternate  years. 

Students  in  speech  correction  are  aided  materially  in  their  search  for 
clinical  proficiency  by  the  opportunities  offered  them  through  traveling 
clinics,  out-patient  and  school  clinics  on  the  campus,  and  a  six-week 
summer  camp  for  crippled  children  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  in  which  students 
serve  as  therapists  for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  physically  handi- 
capped children  who  also  have  speech  problems. 

Theater  majors  and  other  students  interested  in  dramatic  activities 
have  a  wide  field  open  to  them  through  the  regular  season  of  five  plays 
produced  by  the  Southern  Players  for  the  campus;  the  fall  tour  which 
takes  a  group  of  Southern  Players  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  towns  in 
Southern  Illinois  for  day-time  children's  plays  and  night-time  adult  plays 
under  the  sponsorship  of  various  community  organizations;  the  summer 
theater  which  operated  two  years  at  Branson,  Missouri,  as  the  Shepherd- 
of-the-Hills  Theater  and  more  recently  at  Kelso  Hollow  Theater  in  New 
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Salem  State  Park.  It  now  operates  at  Carbondale.  Children's  plays  are  also 
presented  on  campus  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  and  various  experimental 
productions  round  out  the  year's  program. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  School  of  Communications 
should  be  directed  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office.  Application  for 
admission  may  be  made  any  time  during  the  year.  Applications  should  be 
initiated  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to 
permit  necessary  processing  work  to  be  completed.  High  school  seniors 
should  apply  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications,  Southern   Illinois   University,   Carbondale,   Illinois. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  and  full  student  union 
building  fund  fee,  and  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 


ADVISEMENT 

In  order  to  insure  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  properly  advised 
concerning  the  course  of  study  which  will  fulfill  the  general  University 
requirements  and  prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career,  academic  advisement 
has  been  made  the  special  responsibility  of  a  selected  group  from  the  teach- 
ing faculty.  The  School  of  Communications  has  a  chief  academic  adviser 
and  a  number  of  assistant  advisers. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses, 
of  which  48  must  be  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in 
extension  from  Southern.  Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and 
grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the  major  subject.  These  averages 
are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

Throughout  this  bulletin,  hours  of  credit  are  quarter  hours  except 
where  otherwise  indicated. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  all  degree  candidates  of 
the  University  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance. 


Requirements 

Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics  and 

Physical  Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical  Education         6 
Air  Science  3 

(Men  only) 


Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,  History   101,    102,    103,  Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  205,  206,209,  211,  212 

Art  120,  Music  100 

Health  Education  100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
in  two  of  the  three  departments) 

Agriculture,   business   administration,   home 
economics,  industrial  education  (not  requir- 
ed if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work 
in  high  school) 
Activity  courses 

Air  Science  110,  210,  220,  six  quarters  of 
leadership  laboratory,  and  three  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  be- 
fore this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 


Instructional  Units 
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Professor  Charles  C.  Clayton,  B.J.  (Missouri)  1955 

Professor  James  L.  C.  Ford,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota)  1955 

Professor  Howard  R.  Long,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Chairman  1953 

Associate  Professor  Donald  G.  Hileman,  Ph.D.  (Illinois)  1955 

Assistant  Professor  William  H.  Lyons,  M.A.  (Colorado)  1951 

Assistant  Professor  W.  Manion  Rice,  A.M.  (Missouri)  1959 

Lecturer  Marian  D.  Nelson,  M.A.  (Stanford)  1959 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  is  designed  to  give 
thorough  professional  training  in  both  theory  and  practice  in  a  number  of 
fields  of  journalism.  The  fields  include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  ad- 
vertising, periodicals,  radio  and  television  news,  and  education.  In  addition 
to  courses  of  instruction,  the  program  includes  research,  professional  con- 
ferences, field  trips,  aid  to  high  school  newspapers  and  yearbooks,  and 
extension  classes. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  offers  undergraduate  curricula  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  for  students  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Communications  with  specializations  in  advertising,  com- 
munity newspaper,  newspaper  business  management,  news  and  editorial, 
radio- television  journalism,  and  magazine  journalism. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  journalism  consists  of  forty-eight  hours.  In 
addition,  journalism  students  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of 
typewriting,  based  upon  a  minimum  straight  copy  rate  of  twenty-five  words 
per  minute.  This  proficiency  may  be  demonstrated  during  the  first  year  by 
taking  the  test  offered  by  the  Department  of  Secretarial  and  Business 
Education,  or  the  student  may  enroll  in  Secretarial  and  Business  Education 
102.  In  the  latter  case,  the  hours  of  credit  will  not  count  toward  the  jour- 
nalism major. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Education  requirements:  Refer  to  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  educational  journalism:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  390,  399,  421, 
422;  Education  310  or  355;  student  teaching,  twelve  hours. 

Recommended  electives:  214,  260A,  370,  391. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  advertising:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  214,  370,  371,  372,  373,  374, 
376,  399. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  260A,  330,  433. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  community  newspaper:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  214,  265B,  266B, 
340,  350,  351,  352,  399. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  260 A,  330,  370,  371. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  newspaper  business  management:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  370,  381, 
382,  399;  Accounting  251,  252,  253. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  214,  260 A,  371;  Print- 
ing and  Photography  383B. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  magazine  journalism:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  297,  340,  391, 
397,  398,  399. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  Journalism  214,  260A, 
340,  370. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  news  and  editorial:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  330,  340,  390,  399. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  214,  370,  360A,  432. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  journalism  with  a  specializa- 
tion in  radio- television  journalism:  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  310,  311,  377, 
385,  399. 

Recommended  electives  for  this  specialization:  214,  340,  370;  Radio- 
Television  161,  251,  261,  351,  367;  Printing  and  Photography  341A. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

100-1.  CURRENT  EVENTS.  Contemporary  events  in  the  modern  world  and 
their  treatment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be 
counted  toward  the  journalism  major. 

101-3,  102-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM,  I,  II.  Development  of  the 
newspaper  and  other  media  in  America;  role  of  the  press  in  modern 
society. 

103-3.  NEWS.  Study  of  the  newspaper  story  with  experience  in  writing  and  re- 
writing news;  the  fundamentals  of  copyreading. 

201-3,  202-3,  203-3.  NEWS  WRITING  AND  EDITING  I,  II,  III.  How  to  cover 
assignments  and  write  news  stories;  preparation  of  copy  for  publication; 
writing  headlines;   laboratory  exercises. 

214-3.  TYPOGRAPHY.  Fundamental  printing  operations,  use  of  type,  illustra- 
tions, and  other  elements  of  layout  and  composition. 

260A-3.  BEGINNING  PHOTOGRAPHY.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography 
260A.)  Picture-taking  techniques  and  darkroom  procedures  emphasizing 
the  camera  in  the  modern  press. 

265B-3,  266B-3.  COMPOSING  MACHINES  I,  II.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Pho- 
tography 265B,  266B.)  Elementary  keyboard  practice;  progressive  exer- 
cises; adjustments  and  maintenance. 

297-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MAGAZINE  JOURNALISM.  The  magazine  as 
a  journalistic  medium.  Its  varied  divisions  in  general  circulation,  profes- 
sional, technical,  industrial,  and  specialized  publications.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  magazine  work:  staff  and  free  lance. 

310-3.  RADIO  NEWS  WRITING.  Introductory  course  offering  the  basic  tech- 
niques of  writing  radio  news  copy. 

311-3.  RADIO  EDITING.  The  editing  and  rewriting  of  local  and  wire  copy  for 
radio  stations  and  networks. 

330-3.  EDITORIAL  WRITING.  The  work  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  with 
emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  thinking,  editorial  problems, 
methods,  policies,  and  style. 

331-3.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Study  of  current  methods  of  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting public  relations  policies;  evaluation  of  media;  preparation  of 
campaigns. 

340-3.  THE  LAW  OF  JOURNALISM.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting 
publishing,  fair  comment,  criticism,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy, 
copyright,  and  legal   provisions  affecting  advertising. 

345-3.  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Development  of  American  journalism 
with  emphasis  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press,  leading  editors, 
outstanding   newspapers   and   periodicals. 

346-3.  COMPARATIVE  JOURNALISM.  Analysis  of  editorial  and  management 
policies  and  methods  of  American  newspapers,  with  particular  reference 
to  economic  and  social  factors  affecting  them. 

350-3.  THE  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER.  The  small  newpaper  recognized  as 
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a  distinct  medium,  performing  a  specialized  function  for  its  readers.  Equal 
weight  given  to  the  problem  of  news  presentation  and  to  leadership  with 
careful  examination  of  news  and  editorial  policies  of  representative  news- 
papers. 

351-3.  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT.  Organization,  opera- 
tion, and  policy  of  the  revenue  departments  of  the  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  with  special  attention  to  the  circulation  procedures,  retail, 
general,  and  classified  advertising  problems,  and  other  phases  of  manage- 
ment. 

352-3.  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION.  Participation  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  one  or  more  issues  of  a  newspaper;  news,  editorial, 
advertising. 

360A-3.  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography  360A.) 
Special  work  outdoors  and  indoors  with  flash  equipment;  assignments  in 
studio,   portraiture,   and   illustrative   photography.   Prerequisite:   260A. 

361A-3.  ADVANCED  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY.  (Same  as  Printing  and 
Photography  36 1A.)  Student  is  given  special  newspaper  assignments  and 
encouraged  to  attempt  free-lance  work.  Prerequisite:  360A. 

363A-2to6.  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  (Same  as  Printing  and  Photography 
363A.)  Live  picture  assignments  for  both  newspaper  and  magazine 
publication. 

370-3.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING.  Advertising  fundamentals  in  relation 
to  modern  business  activities;  economic  and  social  aspects,  research, 
media,  appeals,  production,  schedules.  Prerequisite:  Economics  205. 

371-3.  ADVERTISING  SALESMANSHIP.  Practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  advertising  copy  and  layout  as  related  to  the  mechanics  and  psychology 
of  space  selling.  Students  engage  in  daily  work  with  newspaper  adver- 
tisers, handling  specific  assignments  in  various  lines  of  business.  Pre- 
requisite: Journalism  370. 

372-5.  ADVERTISING  COPY,  LAYOUT,  AND  PRODUCTION.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  layout  for  all  types 
and  forms  of  advertising,  as  well  as  study  of  the  processes  involved  in 
the  production  of  advertising. 

373-2.  ADVERTISING  MARKETS  AND  MEDIA.  Manufacturers'  advertising 
procedures  related  to  campaigns,  markets  and  market  research,  media,  and 
organization  of  the  advertising  function.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  370. 

374-3.  ADVERTISING  POLICIES  AND  PROBLEMS.  Application  of  adver- 
tising principles  to  merchandising,  sales,  promotion,  research.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

376-4.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS.  Application  of  advertising  principles  and 
skills  to  the  solution  of  a  specific  problem;  co-ordination  of  strategy  and 
technique.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

377-3.  RADIO  AND  TV  ADVERTISING.  Writing  of  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials, spot  announcements,  and  preparation  of  sales  and  sales  promo- 
tion plans,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  media  by  retailers. 

381-3.  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION.  Procedures  as  applied  to  the  community, 
newspaper  personnel,  carrier  salesmen,  and  general  and  retail  advertisers. 

382-3.  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION.  Circulation  procedures;  organization, 
revenues  and  rate  structures,  carriers  and  carrier  salesmen,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  and  second  class  mail  regulations. 
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385-2.  RADIO  SPECIAL  EVENTS.  The  nature  of  broadcast  special  events. 
Selection,  preparation,  format.  Technical  considerations.  Practice  special 
events  broadcasts.  One  hour  lecture  per  week  and  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

390-3.  ADVANCED  REPORTING.  Covering  city  council  meetings,  courthouse, 
city  hall,  courts,  society,  and  other  special  assignments. 

391-3.  FEATURE  WRITING.  How  to  plan  and  write  newspaper  features  and 
special  articles. 

392-3.  REPORTING  SPECIAL  EVENTS.  Experience  in  planning  and  executing 
coverage  of  conventions,  expositions,  and  tours;  special  editions;  inter- 
pretative news  stories. 

393-3.  PUBLICITY  METHODS.  Not  open  to  journalism  majors.  Designed  for 
students  who  do  not  plan  a  career  in  writing,  but  desire  guidance  and 
practice  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  about  their  fields  of 
specialization. 

397-3.  SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS.  The  function  and  operation  of  industrial, 
trade,  and  business  publications.  Relationships  of  management  and  per- 
sonnel through  the  editorial  policies  and  practices  of  such  special  pub- 
lications. 

398-3.  MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION  AND  LAYOUT.  The  editorial  and  pro- 
duction functions  of  the  magazine.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
article  layout  and  makeup  to  editorial  content.  Relationships  with  print- 
ing production. 

399-1.  SENIOR  SEMINAR.  Contemporary  newspaper  policies  as  related  to  pro- 
fessional journalism.  To  be  taken  in  the  student's  last  quarter. 

121-4.  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS.  Designed  for  the  prospective  journalism 
teacher  or  high  school  publications  director.  Deals  with  practical  produc- 
tion problems  of  newspapers  and  yearbooks. 

422-3.  TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM.  Teaching  methods  in 
secondary  schools;  organization  and  course  of  study;  bibliography;  use  of 
journalism  courses  for  school  publications  production. 

432-3.  COMMUNICATION  AGENCIES  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION.  Press, 
radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures,  and  their  role  in  the  opinion 
process. 

433-3.  MEASUREMENT  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION.  The  sampling  survey  as  a 
research  tool;  survey  methodologies. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

501-4.  LITERATURE  OF  JOURNALISM.  Critical  reading  of  selected  books 
relating  directly  and  indirectly  to  journalism;  lectures;  reviews;  dis- 
cussions. 

530-4.  SEMINAR  IN  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POLICIES.  Observation  of 
the  comment  function  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  related  to  current  issues; 
role  of  the  editorial  writer,  syndicated  columnist,  cartoonist. 

532-4.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PROPAGANDA.  Study  of  the 
developing  literature  in  this  field  of  specialization. 

533-1  to  3.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  JOURNALISM.  Individual  work  on 
selected  problems  for  research. 

599-1  to  8.  THESIS. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PRINTING 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professor  John  Mercer,  Ph.D.  (Nebraska),  Chairman  1958 
Associate  Professor  Francis  D.  Modlin,  M.S.  (Kansas  State 

Teachers  College)  19541 
Assistant  Professor  George  C.  Brown,  M.S.  (Kansas  State 

Teachers  College)  1956 

Assistant  Professor  C.  William  Horrell,  Ed.D.  (Indiana)  1949 
Instructor  Carl  Norman  England,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)              1956-6C 


Lecturer  Donald  R.  Anderson,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959-6C 

The  Department  of  Printing  and  Photography  offers  curricula  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  curricula  are  designed  to  give 
thorough  professional  training  in  both  theory  and  practice  in  printing 
management  and  general  photography. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULA 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

A  major  in  photography  consists  of  a  minimum  of  forty-five  hours  in 
photography  plus  courses  in  related  areas. 

A  major  in  printing  management  consists  of  a  minimum  of  forty-five 
hours  in  printing  management  courses,  and  a  minimum  of  thirty-eight 
hours  of  prescribed  courses  in  the  School  of  Business. 

The  student  will  choose  his  electives  in  consultation  with  his  depart- 
mental adviser. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

160A-1.  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES.  Lectures  and  readings  in 
fundamentals  of  the  various  methods  of  photographic  reproduction. 

260A-3.  BEGINNING  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Picture-taking  techniques  and  dark- 
room procedures  emphasizing  the  camera  in  the  modern  press. 

261A-3.  INTERMEDIATE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Continuation  of  260A,  but  with 
stress  on  technical  quality  and  the  communicative  effectiveness  of  black- 
and-white  photography.  Studio  and  darkroom  work.  Prerequisite:  260A. 

303A-4.  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY.  An  introduction  to  posing,  lighting, 
retouching,  and  finishing  of  portraits.  Studio  experience. 
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308A-4  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  I.  Advanced  work  in  product,  ar- 
chitectural, and  illustrative  photographs  in  black  and  white.  Prerequisite: 
261  A. 

309 A-4.  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  II.   Prerequisite:   308A. 

341A-3.  CINEMATOGRAPHY  I.  The  fundamentals  of  cinematography,  basic 
to  further  work  in  any  kind  of  cinema  production.  Includes  study  of 
lenses,  camera,  lighting,  exposure,  trick  effects,  animation,  and  titles,  but 
main  stress  is  on  mastery  of  principles  of  pictorial  continuity  and  editing 
in  laboratory  exercises. 

342A-3.  CINEMATOGRAPHY  II.  Lectures  and  readings  in  sound  cinema 
production  processes.  Laboratory  consists  of  production  of  a  single-system 
sound  demonstration  film  and  a  double-system  sound  perceptual  motor 
skill  film,  including  scripts  for  both.  Short  individual  assignments. 
Prerequisite:   341  A. 

343A-3.  CINEMATOGRAPHY  III.  Production  of  a  film  using  lip-synchronous 
sound.  Prerequisite:  342A. 

344A-1  to  3.  WORKSHOP  IN  CINEMA  PRODUCTION.  Crew  work  on  uni- 
versity film  productions.  By  permission. 

345A-3.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CINEMA.  The  development  and  significance  of  the 

cinema  from  Friese-Green  to  wide  screen.  Showings  of  selected  films. 
J360A-3.  PRESS   PHOTOGRAPHY.   Special   work  outdoors   and   indoors  with 
flash    equipment;    assignments    in    studio    portraiture    and    illustrative 
photography.  Prerequisite:  260A. 
|  361A-3.  ADVANCED  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Student  is  given  special  news- 
paper assignments  and  encouraged  to  attempt  free-lance  work.  Prereq- 
uisite: 360A. 
!  363A-2  to  6.  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Live  picture  assignments  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  publication. 

365A-4.  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  color  as  re- 
lated to  color  photography;  special  work  in  making  color  transparencies 
for  advertising,  illustration,  and  news  purposes.  Prerequisite:  260A. 

370A-1  to  3.  WORKSHOP  IN  STILL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Crew  work  on  picture 
magazine  assignments.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  department. 

390A-2to6.  PROBLEMS  IN  STILL  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  CINEMATOG- 
RAPHY. Individual  creative  projects.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

392A-3.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  METHODS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
Photomicroscopy,  specimen  photography,  stroboscopic  photography,  high 
speed  and  time  lapse  motion  pictures. 

PRINTING 

217B-3to4.  GENERAL  TYPOGRAPHY.  After  brief  introductory  work  in 
screen  and  block  typography,  major  portion  of  course  is  devoted  to  study 
of  foundry  type,  type  classifications,  use  of  job  cases,  hand  typesetting, 
layout,  use  of  illustrations,  and  proof-pulling. 

259B-3  to  30.  PRINTING  SKILLS.  A  variable-credit  course  into  which  students 
from  other  institutions  and  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  may  transfer  elective  credit  for  courses  in  printing 
skills. 

265B-3,  266B-3.  MACHINE  COMPOSITION  I,  II.  Elementary  keyboard  prac- 
tice; progressive  exercises;  adjustments  and  maintenance. 

271B-3to4.  PRESSWORK  I.  (Same  as  Industrial  Education  271.)  Introduction 
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to  platen  press  operation;  simple  imposition  and  lockup;  preparation  of 
the  press,  feeding  and  care  of  the  press. 

272B-3.  PRESSWORK  II.  Automatic  feeders,  hand-fed  cylinder  presses  and 
folding  machines. 

308B-3to4.  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  I.  (Same  as  Industrial  Education  308.) 
Theory  and  practice  of  photography,  copy  preparation,  layout  and  strip- 
ping, and  plate-making  for  offset  lithography. 

309B-3.  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  II.  Emphasis  on  presswork;  direct  and  in- 
direct color  separation  techniques;  operation  and  care  of  offset  presses. 

312B-3.  PAPER.  Early  papermaking;  present  paper  technology;  classification  of  | 
papers;  converting  techniques;  paper  selection;  testing  specifications  and  I 
standards;  trade  customs;  trends  in  paper  technology. 

313B-3.  COLOR  IN  PRINTING.  Application  of  color  in  graphic  arts  design 
and  color  reproduction;  printing  inks. 

314B-3.  BINDERY.  Practical  use  of  bindery  equipment. 

364B-3.  PRINTING  OPERATION  ANALYSIS.  A  study  of  work  simplification 
methods;   procedures   for   establishment   of   standards;   time   study   and  | 
incentive  plans. 

365B-3.  PRINTING  COST  ANALYSIS.  Cost  accounting  and  statistics  as  in- 
struments of  control  in  production,  sale,  and  finance;  allocation  of 
material  and  labor  costs;  distribution  of  manufacturing  expense;  standard 
cost  procedures;  preparation  and  use  of  cost  analysis  reports. 

379B-3,  380B-3.  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  I,  II.  Planning  layout,  estimating, 
scheduling,  and  manufacture  of  all  classes  of  job  work  and  publications, 
either  by  letterpress  or  offset;  selecting  and  purchasing  factors  of  pro- 
duction, budgeting,  routing,  dispatching,  and  production  control  records 
and  reports. 

381B-3,  382B-3.  ESTIMATING  I  AND  II.  Elements  of  estimating  on  all  classes 
of  composition,  presswork,  binding,  paper,  halftones,  line  cuts,  and  elec- 
trotypes; application  of  the  elements  of  cost  finding  to  jobs  of  printing 
in  process;  special  problems  in  offset  estimating. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIO-TELEVISION 

Assistant  Professor  Buren  C.  Robbins,  M.A.  (Iowa), 

Acting  Chairman  1949 

Instructor  Joseph  M.  Ripley,  M.A.  (Ohio  State)  1955 

Instructor  Richard  M.  Uray,  M.A.  (Kent  State)  1958 


Lecturer  Ralph  E.  Becker,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959-61 

Lecturer  Clifton  T.  Holman,  B.S.  (Boston)  1959 

Lecturer  William  Ray  Mofield,  M.A.  (Columbia)  1959 

The  Department  of  Radio-Television  offers  a  program  which  leads  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  with  specializations  in  programming,  man- 
agement, commercial  management,  newscasting  and  special  events,  pro- 
duction, announcing,  and  writing. 
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The  department's  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
career  in  one  of  the  several  phases  of  the  professional  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. The  program  is  also  designed  to  provide  theory  and  practice  for 
jthose  students,  other  than  radio-television  majors,  whose  eventual  careers 
might   include   radio-television   activities. 

The  department  is  very  closely  integrated  with  the  University  Broad- 
casting Service,  which  operates  radio  station  WSIU-FM  with  complete  and 
technically  professional  studios.  As  a  part  of  his  training,  the  radio- tele- 
vision major  not  only  has  available,  but  is  required  to  achieve,  actual 
experience  on  this  station  in  many  of  the  phases  of  broadcasting  such  as 
management,  production,  announcing,  writing,  special  events,  and  basic 
technical  aspects.  These  facilities  are  also  available  for  training  to  students 
in  other  university  curriculum  areas. 

The  University  plans  to  put  into  operation  complete  and  technically 
professional  television  facilities,  both  studios  and  an  on-the-air  station. 
!  These  facilities  will  soon  be  available  for  training  students  majoring  in 
i  radio-television  as  well  as  in  other  curriculum  areas.  In  addition,  students 
;  produce,  under  faculty  supervision,  numerous  programs  on  area  commercial 
television  stations. 

In  addition  to  practical  experience  in  the  facilities  just  indicated,  the 
department's  program  includes  field  trips  to,  and  work  in,  area  commercial 
radio  and  television  stations,  conferences  with  recognized  industry  leaders, 
programming,  and  audience  research  projects. 


CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  radio-television  major  is  required  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
general  degree  requirements  outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin,  a  minimum 
of  forty-eight  hours  and  a  maximum  of  fifty-six  hours  in  radio-television. 
Required  courses  are,  161,  251,  257,  351,  367,  373,  and  393. 

Within  the  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  hour  major  requirements,  radio- 
television  students  are  required  to  select  an  area  of  emphasis  in  announc- 
ing, production,  writing,  programming,  or  management.  This  area  of 
emphasis  is  to  be  determined  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Radio- television  majors  are  required  to  have  two  minors  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each.  One  of  these  minors  must  be  related  to  his  field  of  spe- 
cialization in  the  radio- television  curriculum.  The  second  minor  is  not  to  be 
related  to  the  student's  field  of  specialization  in  radio-television.  Both  of 
these  minor  programs  are  to  be  selected  through  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radio-Television.  General  university  re- 
quirements may  not  be  counted  toward  these  minor  requirements. 

These  minor  requirements  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  If  a  student 
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has  a  major  emphasis  in  production  in  radio-television,  his  "related  minor'1 
might  be  in  general  speech  or  theater,  with  his  "non-related  minor"  in 
business  administration  or  sociology.  If  the  student  has  a  major  emphasis 
in  management  in  radio-television,  his  "related  minor"  might  be  in 
business  administration  and  his  "non-related  minor"  in  general  speech. 
By  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year,  each  major  must  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  type  straight  copy  at  the  net  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute.  This 
requirement  can  be  met  by  passing  a  test  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  or  by  enrolling  in  Secretarial 
and  Business  Education  102,  which  does  not  count  for  credit  toward  the 
major  requirement. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

161-4.  RADIO-TELEVISION  SPEAKING.  Oral  and  visual  speaking  techniques 
for  various  radio  and  television  speaking  situations  such  as  studio  an- 
nouncing, musical  and  dramatic  programs,  interviews.  Extensive  micro- 
phone practice.  Many  recordings.  Sound  films  for  television  practice 
performance. 

251-2.  SURVEY  OF  BROADCASTING.  Examination  of  the  United  States  sys- 
tem of  broadcasting,  with  emphasis  on  industry,  network  structure,  and 
local  station  organization  and  economics.  The  various  systems  of  foreign 
broadcasting. 

257-4.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  BROADCAST  WRITING.  Oral  and  visual  forms 
of  writing  for  radio  and  television.  Short  continuity  forms  and  com- 
mercial presentations. 

261-3.  RADIO  ANNOUNCING.  Vocal  and  interpretative  development.  Exten- 
sive practice  for  various  announcing  situations.  Numerous  recordings. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  scheduled  laboratory  periods 
each  week.  Prerequisite:   161  or  consent  of  instructor. 

273-2.  BASIC  RADIO  PRODUCTION.  Production  of  various  types  of  programs 
from  conception  through  completion,  including  writing,  direction,  per- 
formance. Station  operational  procedures. 

351-5.  PROGRAMS  AND  AUDIENCES.  The  structure  of  broadcast  programs, 
programming  objectives,  audience  characteristics,  and  analysis  methods. 

352-4.  LAWS  AND  POLICIES.  Legal  aspects  of  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.  Precedent  legal  cases  and  actions  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Industry  and  network  codes.  International  agreements. 
Prerequisite:  351. 

353-2.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IN  EDUCATION.  The  history  and  role  of 
radio  and  television  in  education.  Philosophies  for  education  by  radio 
and  television.  Analysis  of  types  of  educational  broadcasting,  including 
in-school  broadcasting,  adult  education,  and  service  programs. 

354-4.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PROGRAM  PLANNING.  Preparation  of 
station  program  schedules.  Development,  organization,  and  planning  of 
new  programs  within  limitations  of  budgets  and  local  situations.  Pro- 
gram revising.   Prerequisite:  351. 

355-3.  BROADCAST  PERSUASION  FACTORS.  The  analysis  of  persuasion 
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factors  and  audience  responses  in  terms  of  program  schedules  and  pro- 
duction. Prerequisite:  354. 

359-3.  BASIC  TELEVISION  WRITING.  The  writing  of  continuity  forms  for 
television,  exclusive  of  the  dramatic  and  documentary.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

360-3.  TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARY  AND  DRAMATIC  WRITING.  The 
writing  of  dramatic  and  documentary  scripts  for  television,  with  emphasis 
on  development  of  ideas  and  plot  construction.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

361-2.  TELEVISION  ANNOUNCING.  Television  announcing  techniques  for 
such  situations  as  voice-over-film,  special  events,  on-camera  studio  pro- 
grams, and  commercial  presentations.  Sound  films  of  performances.  Pre- 
requisite: 261. 

367-3.  RADIO-TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  SURVEY.  Uses  of  production 
equipment.  Production  of  basic  types  of  programs.  Two  one-hour  lectures 
per  week  and  two  one-hour  scheduled  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
!  368-3.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Use  of  equip- 
ment and  basic  techniques  in  production  of  television  programs  of  all 
types.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  three  one-hour  scheduled  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  367  or  consent  of  instructor. 

369-4.  ADVANCED  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Instruction  and  practical 
experience  in  production  of  television  programs,  from  conception  through 
completion.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  three  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week.  Prerequisite:  368. 

370-2.  FILM  PRODUCTION  FOR  TELEVISION.  Techniques  in  production  of 
films  for  use  on  television,  from  conception  through  completion.  Partici- 
pation in  six  short  film  productions  during  quarter.  Short  film  by  each 
student  as  quarter  project.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour 
scheduled  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

372-3.  RELIGIOUS  BROADCAST  PROGRAMMING-PRODUCTION.  Specif- 
ically designed  for  those  entering  religious  work.  Background,  develop- 
ment, and  analysis  of  religious  broadcasting  and  programs.  Religious 
program  structures.  Preparation  of  several  religious  programs  from  con- 
ception through  completion. 

373-1  to  5.  ADVANCED  PRODUCTION  LABORATORY.  Actual  production 
of  radio  and  television  programs  from  conception  through  completion. 
Enrollment  and  number  of  hours  credit  by  consent  of  Director  of  Broad- 
casting Service.  May  be  repeated.  Must  be  repeated  by  majors  for  total  of 
eight  hours  minimum,  twelve  hours  maximum. 

375-1  to  4.  PROBLEMS  IN  PRODUCTION-PROGRAMMING-MANAGE- 
MENT.  Attention  in  different  quarters  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas,  according  to  demand:  375A — Newscasting;  375F — Publicity  and 
Promotion;  375G — Advertising  and  Sales;  375J — Individual  Research 
Problems;  375N — Production  Problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

385-2.  RADIO  SPECIAL  EVENTS.  The  nature  of  radio  broadcast  special 
events.  Selection,  preparation,  formatting.  Technical  considerations.  Prac- 
tice special  events  broadcasts.  One  one-hour  lecture  per  week  and  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructors.  May  be  taken  for  three  quarters. 

390-5.  RADIO  STATION  MANAGEMENT.  Objectives,  procedures,  equipment, 
costs,  and  policies  in  radio  station  development  and  operation.  Lectures 
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and  discussions  by  station  management  representatives.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

393-3.  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  SOCIETY.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and 
television  with  social  habit  patterns  and  with  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems. Case  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

394-5.  TELEVISION  STATION  MANAGEMENT.  Objectives,  procedures, 
equipment,  costs,  and  policies  in  television  station  development  and  op- 
eration. Lectures  and  discussions  by  station  management  representatives. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Professor  Earl  Edsel  Bradley,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern)  1958 

Professor  Ralph  A.  Micken,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Chairman  1957 

Professor  David  Potter,  Ph.D.  (Columbia)  1960 

Professor  C.  Horton  Talley,  Ph.D.  (Iowa)  1948 

Associate  Professor  Lester  R.  Breniman,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1954 
Associate  Professor  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State)       1947 

Instructor  Marion  L.  Davis,  M.A.  (Louisiana  State)  1959 

Instructor  Eunice  Beverly  Parsch,  M.A.  (Northwestern)  1956 

Instructor  Louis  Sirois,  M.A.  (Denver)  1960 


Visiting  Professor  A.  Craig  Baird,  M.A.  (Columbia)  1958-60 

Lecturer  Frances  G.  Loder,  B.L.  (Northwestern)  1957-60 

Lecturer  M.  Jack  Parker,  M.S.Ed.  (Illinois  State  Normal)  1959-60 

The  Department  of  Speech  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  School  of  Communication  with  special- 
ization in  rhetoric  and  public  address  or  interpretation,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Education  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  speech. 

The  department  offers  broad  coverage  in  general  speech  with  a  strong 
forensic  program  at  the  intramural  and  intercollegiate  levels.  The  depart- 
ment conducts  a  summer  workshop  with  programs  for  high  school  teachers 
as  well  as  students. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  speech  with  a  specialization 
in  rhetoric  and  public  address:  Sixty  hours  of  speech  including  101,  102,  200 
(or  104),  201,  202,  205,  209,  213,  301,  407,  408,  and  413  or  417  or  418. 
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Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  speech  with  a  specialization 
in  interpretation:  Sixty  hours  of  speech  including  101,  102,  103,  104,  215, 
217,  320,  404,  408;  Theater  204;  plus  twelve  hours  of  English  literature. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Education  requirements:  Refer  to  the  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  speech  with  a  specialization 
in  the  secondary  certificate  program:  101,  102,  103,  202,  205,  209  (1  hour), 
306,  402,  408,  427;  Theater  1 1 1  or  1 12  or  1 13,  208  (2  hours)  or  308;  Radio- 
Television  367;  Speech  Correction  428. 

Recommended  electives:  104,  200,  201,  301. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

General  degree  requirements:   Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements:  Refer  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  speech:  101,  102,  103,  202, 
and  additional  courses  to  total  forty-eight  hours. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  minor  in  speech:  101,  102,  103,  202, 
and  additional  courses  to  total  twenty-four  hours. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

GENERAL  SPEECH 

101-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  basic 
principles  and  proficiency  in  the  skills  involved  in  everyday  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  speech  except  108,  201,  303,  340, 
428,  unless  by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

104-4.  TRAINING  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE.  Designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  improve  their  voice  and  articulation. 

108-0  to  3.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  I.  Designed  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  American  English.  May  be  substituted  by  foreign-speaking 
students  for  Speech  101,  with  permission  of  major  department  chairman. 

109-0  to  3.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  II.  Continuation  of  108. 
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200-4.  PHONETICS.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  train- 
ing, and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 

201-2.  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW.  How  to  conduct  a  meeting.  Study  and  practice 
of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

203-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH  SCIENCE.  An  introduction  to  the 
science  of  general  speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field 
and  significant  experimental  trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

211-4.  APPLIED  PHONETICS.  Study  of  the  principal  American  and  British 
dialects,  and  the  English  dialects  of  Romance  and  German  speakers. 
Prerequisite:  200  or  consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

408-4.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its 
basic  psychology,  and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 

440-4.  ADVANCED  PHONETICS.  Phonetic  theory.  Materials  and  methods  of 
linguistic  geography.  Prerequisite:  200. 

449-4.  GENERAL  SEMANTICS.  The  study  of  means  of  changing  implications 
so  that  language,  in  spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  and  above  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

520-3.  PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SPEECH.  A  special  course 
reviewing  the  philosophy  of  speech  for  graduate  and  advanced  students. 
Designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  and  background  of  distin- 
guished visiting  professors. 

530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Individual  work  upon 
selected  problems  for  research. 

532-4.  AREAS  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH.  Study  and 
analysis  of  outstanding  works  in  the  various  areas  of  research.  Lectures 
on  research  techniques  and  study  possibilities  in  the  field. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 

600-1  to  48.  DISSERTATION. 

RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESS 

102-4.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Analysis  of  audience  motives  and  reactions  stressed 
in  the  approach  to  speech  preparation  for  typical  public  speaking  situa- 
tions. 

202-3.  PRINCIPLES  OF  DISCUSSION.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  dis- 
cussion. Current  problems  used  as  materials  for  discussion. 

205-3.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE.  Principles  of 
argument,  analysis,  evidence,  reasoning,  fallacies,  briefing,  and  delivery. 
Prerequisites:  101,  and  102  or  202. 

209-1.  FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES.  Not  more  than  three  hours  of  credit,  and  no 
more  than  two  each  year,  to  be  secured  for  participating  in  forensic 
activities. 

Note:  No  credit  in  excess  of  nine  hours  allowed  for  forensic  and  dramatic 
activities  courses. 

213-4.  SPEECH  COMPOSITION.  Rhetorical  techniques  of  public  address.  One 
major  speech  prepared,  with  every  possible  refinement.  Prerequisite:  102. 

301-4.  PERSUASION.  Psychological  principles  involved  in  influencing  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  twelve  hours 
of  speech. 

303-4.  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SPEAKING.  Speaking  needs  of  busi- 
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ness  and  professional  people.  Technical  reports  and  lighter  types  of 
speaking  included  in  the  types  studied.  Primarily  for  adult  and  extension 
classes. 

309-1.  FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES.  Similar  to  209.  Prerequisites:  eighteen  hours 
of  speech  and  junior  standing. 

407-4.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  I.  Critical  studies  of 
American  speakers;  a  study  of  selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  re- 
flect the  dominant  social  and  political  ideas  in  American  history.  A 
lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course. 

413-4.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  II.  A  continuation  of 
407;  may  be  taken  independently. 

417-4.  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  A  critical  study  of  speakers  and 
speeches  selected  to  present  the  characteristic  ideas  of  leading  social  and 
political  developments  in  national  and  international  affairs  since  1918. 
A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course. 

418-4.  BRITISH  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Critical  study  of  British  speakers  to  c. 
1920.  Selection  of  material  will  be  governed  both  by  men  and  the  issues 
that  moved  men  throughout  British  history. 

425-3.  TECHNIQUES  OF  DISCUSSION  LEADERSHIP.  Studies  in  the  field  of 
group  discussion  designed  to  clarify  the  functions  and  concepts  of  the 
leader  in  democratic  society. 

500-4.  SURVEY  OF  CLASSICAL  RHETORIC.  Ancient  rhetoricians  and  orators 
from  Corax  to  Augustine,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Lectures  and  special  studies. 

504-3.  MEDIEVAL  RHETORICAL  THEORY.  An  examination  of  the  rhetorical 
scholasticism  between  a.d.  500  to  1600  designed  to  facilitate  understand- 
ing of  the  transition  from  classical  to  modern  theory. 

505-4.  MODERN  RHETORICAL  THEORY.  An  analysis  of  selected  theories 
of  public  address  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  methods  and  objectives  of  modern  rhetoricians 
and  relating  them  to  society  and  its  problems  during  the  period. 

508-4.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  DISCUSSION.  Studies  in  group  thinking  and 
group  action  with  a  view  to  improving  discussion  and  conference  tech- 
niques. 

510-4.  SEMINAR:  PERSUASION  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  Studies  covering 
the  uses  and  applications  of  persuasion  in  the  various  fields  of  social 
activity.  The  mass  media  will  be  examined  as  they  apply  to  such  areas 
as  politics,  business,  religion,  and  education. 

524-3.  SEMINAR:  PROBLEMS  IN  RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESS. 
Individual  problems  in  the  theories  and  methods  in  various  fields  of 
public  speaking;  a  survey  of  the  areas  and  methods  of  graduate  research 
in  public  speaking.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  public  address. 

530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Individual  work  upon 
selected  problems  for  research. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION   COURSES 

103-4.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION.  A  basic  course  for  speech  majors,  teachers, 
preachers,  and  those  interested  in  the  analysis  of  good  literature  and  the 
oral  communication  of  the  literature  to  an  audience. 

215-4.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  PROSE.  The  study  of  prose  literature 
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and  the  problems  of  communicating  the  thought,  feeling,  and  viewpoint 
of  the  author  to  the  audience.  Prerequisite:   103. 

217-4.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  POETRY.  The  reading  of  poetry  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the  poetry 
to  the  audience.  Prerequisite:   103. 

320-4.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Reading, 
selecting,  cutting,  and  presentation  of  various  types  of  dramatic  literature. 
Each  person  in  the  class  gives  a  final  recital  program  of  readings.  Prereq- 
uisite:  103. 

404-4.  RECITAL  AND  LECTURE  RECITAL.  Study  of  professional  work  on 
the  public  platform  which  is  climaxed  by  a  lecture  or  recital  of  a  profes- 
sional nature.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  public  speaking,  interpreta- 
tion, or  theater. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

523-3.  SEMINAR:  PROBLEMS  IN  INTERPRETATION.  An  investigation  of 
the  more  advanced  problems  in  oral  interpretation;  such  as  creation  of 
atmosphere,  use  of  restraint,  impersonation,  and  impressionism.  Prereq- 
uisites: eighteen  hours  in  interpretation  and  consent  of  instructor. 

530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Individual  work  upon 
selected  problems  for  research. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 

SPEECH  EDUCATION 

306-4.  TEACHING  SPEECH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Philosophy  of 
speech  education  in  the  secondary  school,  and  effective  teaching  of 
speech  through  curricular  and  extracurricular  work.  Required  of  majors 
and  minors  working  for  a  secondary  education  degree  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Prerequisite:  sixteen  hours  of  speech. 

310-3.  CHILDREN'S  THEATER.  Dramatization  of  children's  stories,  and  pre- 
sentation of  plays  for  children. 

340-4.  TEACHING  SPEECH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Role  of  speech 
training  in  the  elementary  school;  speech  needs  of  children;  methods  of 
teaching  speaking  and  listening  activities  in  the  elementary  school.  Pre- 
requisite: 101. 

402-4.  DIRECTING.  Selection  of  plays,  casting,  and  methods  of  rehearsal. 
Development  of  characterization,  control  of  tempo,  and  similar  problems 
studied.  Students  to  direct  or  to  aid  in  directing  one-act  plays  and  major 
productions. 

410-4.  CREATIVE  DRAMATICS.  Principles  of  creative  dramatics.  Methods  of 
developing  original  dramatizations  with  kindergarten-primary  school 
children.  The  course  will  be  developed  through  study,  observation,  and 
practice.  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing  with  either  a  kinder- 
garten-primary, speech,  or  theater  major. 

427-4.  THE  FORENSIC  PROGRAM.  Coaching  and  organizational  methods  for 
extracurricular  and  curricular  forensic  programs  in  school  and  college. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

511-3.  TEACHING  THE  COLLEGE  SPEECH  COURSE.  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems, methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  speech  in  college  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  basic  course.  Examination  of  textbooks,  courses 
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of  study,  curriculum  making,  measurement,  and  relationship  to  other  sub- 
ject matter  fields. 

525-4.  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION.  Deals  with  problems  of  philos- 
ophy and  methods  of  teaching  speech  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Prerequisite:  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Individual  work  upon 
selected  problems  for  research. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  CORRECTION 

Professor  John  O.  Anderson,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1950 

Professor  I.  P.  Brackett,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Chairman  1951 

Associate  Professor  Chester  J.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State)  1955 

Associate  Professor  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State)  1947 

Assistant  Professor  Gene  Jerome  Brutten,  Ph.D.  (Illinois)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Hugo  Harris  Gregory,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern)  1958 

Assistant  Professor  Michael  S.  Hoshiko,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1957 

Speech  correction,  pathology,  and  audiology  is  an  area  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  training  of  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  people  handi- 
capped in  either  speech  or  hearing.  Positions  in  this  field  are  available  in 
the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  in  highly  specialized 
public  or  private  clinics.  Experience  is  obtained  through  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  which  is  one  of  the  participating 
agencies  in  the  Co-operative  Clinical  Services.  Additional  practical  experi- 
ence is  available  at  the  University  School;  a  six-week  summer  camping 
program  in  co-operation  with  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children 
and  the  Easter  Seal  Society;  the  Marion  V.A.  Hospital;  rehabilitation 
work  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  traveling 
speech  and  hearing  clinics  which  serve  schools  and  communities  in  the  area 
through  the  media  of  surveys,  diagnostic  examinations,  and  therapy. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Communications  who  plans  to  be  a  public 
school  speech  correctionist  in  Illinois  need  not  be  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion but  must  meet  the  following  required  courses  to  obtain  a  Limited  State 
Special  Certificate. 

1.  Psychology  201  and  301;  Elementary  Education  314  or  Speech  340; 
Elementary  Education  337;  Guidance  421  or  422;  Speech  101  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C;  History  201  or  202,  and/or  Government  101  or  300; 
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English  391  or  proficiency  examination.  In  addition,  the  following  courses 
should  be  taken  during  the  student's  professional  quarter,  when  he  does  his 
student  teaching:  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331  and 
355  or  Instructional  Materials  417;  Elementary  Education  351B  (student 
teaching,  eight  hours). 

2.  Additional  courses  required  for  certification  are  Psychology  412  or 
305  or  Health  Education  312  and  Special  Education  414  or  Special  Edu- 
cation 200. 

3.  Thirty  to  thirty-eight  hours  of  speech  correction. 

4.  Eight  hours  in  the  field  of  hearing. 

5.  Two  hundred  clock  hours  of  supervised  case  work  in  a  teacher- 
training  center. 

The  recommended  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  items  3  and  4 
above  are  200,  212,  318,  319,  405  (6  to  12  hours),  406,  412,  414,  419. 

The  above  items  2,  3,  4,  5  are  pertinent  for  those  not  wishing  to  be 
public  school  speech  correctionists. 

In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  general  degree  requirements 
outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Education  requirements:  Refer  to  the  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  speech  correction:  (1) 
Twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours  from  American  public  education,  child 
psychology,  mental  hygiene  or  personality  adjustment,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  psychology  of  exceptional  children;  (2)  thirty  to  thirty-eight 
hours  of  speech  correction;  (3)  eight  hours  in  the  field  of  hearing;  (4) 
two  hundred  clock  hours  of  supervised  case  work  in  a  teacher-training 
center. 

The  recommended  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  items  2  and  3 
above  are  200,  212,  318,  319,  405  (4  to  12  hours),  406,  412,  414,  419. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergradute  students.  Those 
on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those  on  the 
500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

100-0  to  2.  SPEECH  CLINIC.  For  students  with  speech  and  hearing  deviations 
who  need  individual  help.  Course  may  be  repeated  up  to  four  hours. 
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104-4.  TRAINING  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE.  For  those  students  who  desire  to 
improve  their  voice  and  articulation. 

108-0  to  3.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  I.  Designed  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  American  English.  May  be  substituted  by  foreign-speaking 
students  for  Speech  101,  with  permission  of  major  department  chairman. 

109-0  to  3.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  II.  Continuation  of  108. 

200-4.  PHONETICS.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear 
training,  and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these 
sounds. 

203-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH  SCIENCE.  An  introduction  to  the 
science  of  general  speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field 
and  significant  experimental  trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

212-4.  ARTICULATORY  PROBLEMS  AND  DELAYED  SPEECH.  Designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  articulatory  speech  defects.  Diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  techniques  stressed.  Prerequisite:  200  or  concurrent. 

318^.  VOICE  AND  CLEFT  PALATE.  Voice  disorders  including  cleft  palate. 
Prerequisite:  212,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319-4.  STUTTERING.  Deals  with  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  for 
the  understanding  and  treatment  of  stuttering.  Prerequisite:  212,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

400-1  to  4.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND 
AUDIOLOGY.  Activities  involved  shall  be  investigative,  creative,  or 
clinical  in  character.  Must  be  arranged  in  advance  with  instructor.  May 
be  repeated  up  to  six  hours  of  credit. 

405A,  405B,  405C-2to4.  PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
THERAPY.  Clinical  and  school  procedures  in  speech  correction  and 
audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per  week,  and  two  hours  of  clinical  activity 
or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for  each  hour  of  credit.  405A  (fall) 
emphasizes  therapeutic  procedures;  405B  (winter)  emphasizes  diagnostic 
techniques;  and  405C  (spring,  summer)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of 
forms  and  the  preparation  of  reports.  Student  may  have  up  to  twelve 
hours  total  credit  in  this  course.  Need  not  be  taken  in  sequence,  but  A, 
B,  or  C  cannot  be  repeated. 

406-4.  TECHNIQUES  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  HEARING  TESTS. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those 
tests  in  terms  of  the  individual's  needs. 

409-4.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  SPEECH  SCIENCE.  A  presentation  of 
the  research  techniques  used  in  speech  science  with  particular  emphasis 
on  equipment,  experimental  design,  and  study  of  significant  research 
contributions  to  the  field.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  speech  or  those 
with  consent  of  the  instructor. 

412-4.  CEREBRAL  PALSY.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and 
therapy  of  cerebral   palsy.   Prerequisite:  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414-4.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  MECH- 
ANISMS. (Same  as  Physiology  414.) 

415-4.  APHASIA.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of 
aphasia.  Prerequisite:  412  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416-4.  HEARING.  Theories  and  facts  concerned  with  the  functions  of  the  hear- 
ing mechanism.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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419-4.  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  HARD  OF 
HEARING.  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip  reading, 
speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  (Same  as  Special  Education 
419.)   Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  AUDIOMETRY.  Principles  and  procedures 
for  advanced  audiometric  testing.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

428-4.  SPEECH  CORRECTION  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER. 
(Same  as  Special  Education  428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common 
speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service  teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  education. 

429-4.  SPEECH  CORRECTION  FOR  ALLIED  PROFESSIONS.  Etiology  of 
speech  and  hearing  defects,  resources  available  for  those  with  such 
defects.  For  majors  in  counseling.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  and  above  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

515-1  to  4.  READINGS  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  Supervised  and  directed 

readings  in  specific  areas  of  speech  pathology. 
516-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  RESIDUAL  HEARING.  Special  problems  of  auditory 

training,    speech    reading,    hearing    aids,    and    programming    for    aural 

rehabilitation. 
520-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  HEARING.  Special  hearing  problems  of  interest  to 

the  advanced  student.  Special  projects  and  field  work. 
521-1  to  4.  SEMINAR    IN    ARTICULATION    AND    DELAYED    SPEECH. 

Special  problems  of  language  development  and  articulation. 
522-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC  SPEECH  PROBLEMS.  Special  problems 

in  cerebral  palsy,  cleft  palate,  and  aphasia.  Special  projects  and  field  work. 
528-1  to  4.  SEMINAR    IN    THE    INTERPERSONAL    RELATIONSHIPS    IN 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING.  Problems  faced  by  the  speech  therapist  in 

a  variety  of  interpersonal  relationship  situations  such  as  testing,  inter- 
viewing, parent-teacher  conferences. 
529A,  529B-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  STUTTERING  BEHAVIOR.  A:  Emphasis  on 

theoretical    analysis.    B:   Emphasis   on    diagnostic   and   therapeutic   pro- 
cedures. 
530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Individual 

work  upon  selected  problems  for  research. 
531-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS.  An  investigation 

into  the  experimental   approaches  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 

speech. 
533-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  SCIENCE.  Special  problems  in  voice  science 

and  acoustic  perception. 
534-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTRUMENTATION.  Familiarity  with  instruments, 

their  uses,  capabilities,  and  limitations,  as  they  apply  to  the  study  of 

speech  and   hearing. 
536-1  to  4.  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

PROGRAMS.   A   study   of   program   settings,   organizational    procedures, 

and  professional  interrelationships  in  adult  speech  and  hearing  therapy. 

Field  trips  to  rehabilitation  centers  and  related  agencies. 
599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 
600-1  to  48.  DISSERTATION.  Up  to  forty-eight  hours  or  the  equivalent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THEATER 

Professor  Archibald  McLeod,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Chairman  1947 

Associate  Professor  Sherwin  Abrams,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin)  1955 

Associate  Professor  Charles  Zoeckler,  B.A.  (West  Virginia)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Christian  H.  Moe,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  1958 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  School  of  Communications,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  in  the  College  of  Education.  There  is  also  a  program  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  department  provides,  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels, 
instruction  and  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  for  the  stage, 
and  in  basic  techniques  for  dramatic  production  in  television,  radio,  and 
motion  pictures. 

The  Department  of  Theater  believes  that  education  for  dramatic  pro- 
duction entails  (1)  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature;  (2)  training  and 
practice  in  acting,  directing,  and  technical  production  (stage  management, 
crew  work,  the  planning  and  execution  of  costumes,  lighting,  and 
scenery);  (3)  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  theater  art  through 
study  of  theater  esthetics,  history,  and  criticism;  (4)  a  survey  of  theater 
management  practices. 

The  theater  curriculum  at  Southern  is  designed  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  (1)  to  teach  future  high  school  speech  teachers  how  to 
produce  plays;  (2)  to  provide  basic  training  for  professional  dramatic  work 
in  stage,  film,  radio,  and  television;  (3)  to  provide  a  foundation  for  grad- 
uate study  in  theater  production,  history,  and  theory;  (4)  to  provide  the 
general  college  student  with  opportunities  to  participate  on  an  extracur- 
ricular basis  in  a  co-operative  artistic  enterprise,  and  with  courses  which 
will  contribute  to  a  broad  liberal  arts  education;  (5)  to  provide  the  student 
of  general  speech  with  training  and  experience  in  an  important  type  of 
speech  activity;  and  (6)  to  provide  campus,  city,  and  area  with  live 
theater  performances  of  the  best  plays,  including  children's  plays  and 
operas,  of  past  and  present. 

The  Southern  Playhouse  offers  facilities  for  practical  experience  in 
every  phase  of  dramatic  production.  The  Southern  Players,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  theater  faculty,  produce  each  school  year  five  three- act 
plays,  three  plays  for  children,  programs  of  one- acts,  and,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  an  opera.  Each  fall  the  Touring  Theater,  a  troupe  com- 
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posed  of  theater  students  registered  in  the  theater  practicum  course 
(Theater  322)  tours  Southern  Illinois  for  several  weeks,  performing  daily 
a  three- act  play  and  a  play  for  children.  Each  summer  a  resident  stock 
company  produces  a  five-production  playbill  in  the  air-conditioned  South- 
ern Playhouse. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  theater:  106,  111,  112,  113, 
204,  207,  305,  311,  313,  322  (tour  12  hours),  402a,  402b,  403,  412,  432, 
438;  English  206,  360  or  365  or  366,  363  or  406,  464;  Speech  103. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements:  Refer  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  theater:  106,  111  or  112  or 
113,  305,  313,  322,  402a,  403,  438;  Speech  103,  320. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  minor  in  theater:  106,  111  or  112  or 
113,  204,  402a,  403,  438;  Speech  103. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  degree  requirements:  Outlined  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Education  requirements:  Refer  to  the  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  theater:  111,  112,  113,  204, 
207,  305,  311,  322,  402a,  402b,  403,  432. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  minor  in  theater:  111  or  112  or  113, 
204,  207,  305,  311,  402a. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

106-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATER. 
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111-3,  112-3,  113-3.  STAGING  TECHNIQUES.  Lectures  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  connection  with  depart- 
mental public  presentations.  A  year  course  for  majors;  for  non-majors 
one  term  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  over  200. 

204-4.  ACTING.  Basic  techniques  of  acting  in  all  dramatic  media.  Emphasis  on 
expression  through  bodily  action  and  movement. 

207-4.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THEATRICAL  DESIGN.  A  basic  course  em- 
ploying graphic  media  and  workshop  exercises  designed  to  acquaint 
theater  majors  with  the  problems  encountered  by  the  director,  scene 
designer,  costumer,  and  lighting  director  in  providing  a  suitable  environ- 
ment, by  visual  means,  for  the  actor. 
18-1  to  3.  DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES.  Credit  to  be  earned  by  participation  in 
public  performances. 
-2.  STAGE  MAKE-UP.  Theory  and  technique  of  various  types  of  make-ups. 

508-1  to  3.  DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES.  Same  as  208. 

311-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLAYWRITING.  The  preparation  of  a  one- act 
play  from  germinal  idea  to  completed  script.  Those  scripts  indicating  a 
certain  level  of  artistry  and  technical  control  to  be  produced  in  a  lab- 
oratory theater  program.  Course  includes  the  analysis  of  dramaturgical 
technique  and  theory  through  the  study  of  selected  plays  and  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dramatic  literature  and  consent  of  instructor. 

313-4.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATER.  The  theater  and  theatrical  art  from 
the  beginning  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

314-4.  ADVANCED  ACTING  FOR  THEATER,  TELEVISION,  AND  RADIO. 
Theory  and  practice  of  acting  in  dramatic  productions. 

322-2  to  12.  THEATER  PRACTICUM.  Practical  experience  in  acting,  directing, 
and  associated  theater  work  in  area  tours  and  summer  stock.  Credit  may 
be  earned  for  the  course  both  on  tour  and  in  stock. 

402A-4.  DIRECTING.  Selection  of  plays,  casting,  and  methods  of  rehearsal. 
Development  of  characterization,  control  of  tempo,  and  similar  problems. 

402B-4.  PLAY  DIRECTING.  A  continuation  of  402A. 

403-4.  AESTHETICS  OF  THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  THEATER.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  dramatic  production  in  the  light  of 
modern  aesthetic  theory.  A  course  attempting  to  formulate  an  aesthetic 
judgment  of  the  theater. 

404-4.  THEATER  MANAGEMENT.  Theater  operational  procedure,  including 
both  fundamental  structuring  and  house  management.  The  former  aspect 
includes  administration,  purchasing  and  accounting  practices,  ticket  sales, 
publicity,  promotion,  and  public  relations.  The  latter  aspect  covers  the 
management  of  box  office  and  ushering. 

411-4.  PLAYWRITING.  The  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  a  children's  play, 
or  a  historical  pageant  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  Individual  confer- 
ences supplement  the  class  discussion  and  analysis  of  student  writing. 
Prerequisites:  311  and  consent  of  instructor. 

412-4.  STAGE  DESIGN.  The  design  of  settings  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic 
media. 

432-4.  STAGE  LIGHTING.  Instruments  and  control  equipment;  principles  and 
techniques  of  lighting  dramatic  productions. 

438-4.  CONTEMPORARY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  THEATER.  Critical 
study  of  theory  and  practice  in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  archi- 
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tecture  in  the  modern  theater.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  film, 
radio,  and  television  as  dramatic  media. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

502-4.  ADVANCED  DIRECTING.  Study  of  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of 
directing  period  plays,  verse  plays,  music  dramas,  arena  productions, 
and  other  types  and  styles  of  plays  presenting  special  directing  problems. 

503-4.  ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS.  Solutions  for  problems  pre- 
sented by  certain  types  of  plays  and  modes  of  production.  Study  of  draw- 
ing problems  in  the  planning  of  floor  plans,  pictorial  views,  working 
drawings,  and  elevations. 

509-4.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  THEATER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTION  PROB- 
LEMS. Consideration  of  stages,  machinery,  equipment,  light  controls 
and  instruments,  production,  techniques,  and  analysis  of  basic  needs  of 
the  high  school  theater. 

518-4.  THEATER  AUDIENCE.  A  course  attempting  to  determine  (1)  the  rela- 
tions between  the  drama,  mise  en  scene,  and  the  theater  audience;  and 
(2)  the  psychological  nature  of  the  spectator's  experience  in  the  theater. 

519-1  to  12.  THEATER  PRACTICUM.  Practical  experience  in  acting,  directing, 
and  associated  theater  work  on  campus,  in  area  tours,  and  summer  stock. 

526-3.  SEMINAR  IN  THEATER  ARTS.  Special  problems  of  interest  to  the 
advanced  student. 

530-1  to  4.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Individual  work  upon 
selected  problems  for  research. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 
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This  Bulletin  .  .  . 

covers  in  detail  questions  concerning 
the  Community  Development  Institute, 
the  Labor  Institute,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Institute,  the  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute, the  Small  Business  Institute, 
and  the  Transportation  Institute.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  questions 
concerning  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. Detailed  information  about  the 
University  appears  in  the  General  In- 
formation issue  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Bulletin,  and  specific  in- 
formation about  the  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute  appears  in  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
issue. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-10 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September  1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December  11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the   1961    legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two- 
year  normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  in- 
stitution, though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the 
state  legislature  changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  ex- 
clusively a  teacher-training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official 
recognition  of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in   1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


LOCATION 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early 
in  January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  be- 
gins the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
Definite  dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offer- 
ed by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
change  courses  and  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper 
authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and 
to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


University  Institutes 


The  university  institutes  are  separate  academic  units  and  are  not 
located  within  any  college  or  school  of  the  University.  Their  curricula, 
however,  rely  upon  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments  within  the 
University.  In  some  cases  these  courses  have  been  designed  primarily  for 
institute  use,  and  staff  members  of  the  institute  teach  them. 


!  ADMISSION  TO  AN  INSTITUTE  PROGRAM 

Students  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  an  institute  program  must 
'  meet  general  university  admission  requirements.  In  addition,  a  particular 
institute  may  require  additional  admission  qualifications. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications,  Southern  Illinois  University,   Carbondale,   Illinois. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  and  full  student  union 
building  fund  fee;  they  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses, 
of  which  48  must  be  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in 
extension  from  Southern.  Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and 
grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the  major  subject.  These  averages 
are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  and  through- 
out this  bulletin.  One  quarter  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  all  degree  candidates  of 
the  University  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance. 


Requirements            Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics  and 

Physical  Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical  Education  6 

Air  Science  (Men  only)  3 


Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,  History   101,    102,    103,  Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212 

Art  120,  Music  100 

Health  Education   100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
in  two  of  the  three  departments) 

Agriculture,   business   administration,   home 
economics,  industrial  education  (not  required 
if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work  in 
high  school) 
Activity  courses 

Air  Science  110,  210,  220,  six  quarters  of 
leadership  laboratory,  and  three  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  be- 
fore this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 


Community  Development 

Institute 

Director  Richard  C.  Franklin,  Ed.D.  (Columbia)  1956 

The  Community  Development  Institute  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Univer- 
sity's interest  in  assisting,  through  educational  means  and  research,  the 
improvement  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  dimensions  of  living  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

After  several  years  of  experimental  consultation  with  area  communities 
by  the  University's  Community  Service,  it  became  apparent  that  trained 
personnel  were  needed  to  engage  in  more  productive  work  aimed  at  the 
development  of  communities — either  as  citizen  leaders  or  as  professional 
consultants.  To  help  meet  this  need  the  institute's  instructional  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1958.  Southern  Illinois  University  is  one  of  the  first 
institutions  in  the  United  States  to  offer  this  type  of  program. 

The  institute  also  provides  educational  service  to  communities  in  the 
area  and  participates  in  research  projects  investigating  the  dynamics  of 
community  change  and  the  impact  of  community  involvement  upon  par- 
ticipating citizens.  The  instructional  program,  broadly  conceived  as  inter- 
disciplinary, combines  classroom  teaching  with  field  training.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  designing  a  sequence  of  courses  to  fit  the  anticipated  career  of 
each  student. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  develop  understanding  in  such  matters 
as  adult  learning,  group  behavior,  the  nature  and  function  of  the  modern 
community,  communication,  and  the  dynamics  of  change;  and  to  help 
build  competence  in  working  with  individuals  and  groups  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  social  problem-solving. 
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FACILITIES 

The  consultative  work  of  the  University's  Community  Service  in  many 
local  communities  provides  an  opportunity  for  field  observation,  experience, 
and  research.  Not  only  do  the  communities  provide  "action  laboratories," 
but  the  University's  general  faculty  and  its  staff  of  community  consultants 
form  a  rich  pool  of  professional  resources  for  supervision  and  instruction. 
The  close  working  relationship  between  the  Community  Development 
Institute,  Community  Service,  and  other  units  of  the  University  makes 
this  possible. 

Community  self-surveys  and  studies,  as  well  as  other  useful  materials, 
are  available  through  the  institute.  In  addition  to  these  materials,  a  wide 
selection  of  books  on  community  development  and  related  subjects  is 
available  in  Morris  Library. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Community  Development  Institute  offers  an  undergraduate  major 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  an  undergraduate  minor.  A 
graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  is  being  prepared. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJOR  IN 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

An  undergraduate  major  in  community  development  leads  to  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree.  In  addition  to  satisfying  the  general  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  major  of  sixty-six 
hours.  The  majority  of  these  hours  are  in  courses  taught  by  instructors  in 
allied  fields.  Core  courses  in  community  development  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  and  Community  Service. 

Courses  required  for  the  major  include  Secondary  Education  450,  493; 
Journalism  393;  Psychology  307,  465;  Sociology  333,  487,  488.  No  minor  is 
required.  The  remaining  hours  to  total  sixty-six  are  taken  in  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  institute  and  from  the  offerings  of  the  departments  of  An- 
thropology, Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Exceptions  are  made  when  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  a  student's  special  interest. 

After  satisfying  general  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and 
requirements  for  the  major,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
several  additional  courses  as  electives.  He  should  select  these  with  care  as 
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they  provide  a  means  for  enriching  his  training  within  those  areas  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  him.  The  selection  should  be  done  in  consultation  with 
the  institute's  director. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

A  minor  in  community  development  consists  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Required  courses  include  Sociology  333,  487,  Psychology  465,  plus  twelve 
additional  hours  approved  by  the  institute. 

A  student  interested  in  the  community  development  curriculum  should 
consult  the  institute's  director  and  plan  his  course  of  study  early  in  his 
college  program. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  com- 
munity development. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

451-4.  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Theory  and  method  in  community  study; 
functional  analysis,  cultural  themes  and  values  in  both  primitive  and 
modern  cultures. 

GEOGRAPHY 

470-4.  URBAN  PLANNING.  (Same  as  Government  470.)  An  interdepart- 
mental course  in  the  basic  problems  of  planning  in  the  urban  community. 
The  course  includes  the  administrative  and  physical  principles  involved 
in  the  planning  of  urban  land  use.  Emphasis  upon  research  techniques, 
design  principles,  and  governmental  instrumentalities  in  the  planning 
process.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

JOURNALISM 

393-3.  PUBLICITY  METHODS.  Not  open  to  journalism  majors.  Designed  for 
students  who  do  not  plan  careers  in  writing,  but  desire  guidance  and 
practice  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  about  their  fields  of 
specialization. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

307-4.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Introduction  to  the  psychological  approach  to 

the  field  of  social  psychology.  Prerequisite:  201. 
461-4.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I.  Covers  general  principles  of 

social  psychology  with  major  emphasis  on  development  and  functioning 

of  social  motives,  social  influences  on  behavior,  language,  and  thought 

and  an  introduction  to  small   group  behavior. 
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465-4.  GROUP  DYNAMICS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR.  A  study  of  the 
interpersonal  and  intrapersonal  variables  affecting  the  organization  of  in- 
dividuals into  working  units  called  groups;  the  impact  of  such  units  upon 
individuals  taking  membership  in  them;  and  the  impact  of  individuals 
upon  such  units.  One-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  class  time  will  be  spent 
in  related  laboratory  situations.  Prerequisite:  201. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

450-4  to  16.  FIELD      TRAINING      IN      COMMUNITY      DEVELOPMENT 

METHODS. 
493-3.  ADULT  EDUCATION:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES. 

SOCIOLOGY 

333-4.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Factors  involved  in  community 
organization;  types,  aims,  and  objectives;  community  diagnosis;  in- 
dividual case  study  of  specific  community.  Prerequisite:  101. 

486-1  to  5.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT. 
Individual  study  and  projects  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

487-4.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  I.  The  concepts  of  community  de- 
velopment and  analysis  of  the  social-psychological  forces  and  processes 
involved  in  citizen  study,  planning,  and  action  directed  toward  the  fuller 
development  of  communities  in  a  democratic  society.  Laboratory  period 
for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  four  hours  of  sociology  or  equivalent. 

488-3.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  II.  Principles  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  solving  social  problems  in  the  context  of  a  community  develop- 
ment program.  Laboratory  period  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  487. 


Labor  Institute 


Director  John  M.  McDermott,  M.S.   (Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Assistant  Director  I.  Marc  Karson,  Ph.D.   (London  School  of 

Economics  and  Political  Science)  1956 

The  Labor  Institute  originated  with  the  assumption  that  labor  is  a 
recognized  institution  in  American  society.  For  many  years  universities 
have  offered  facilities,  counsel,  and  services  to  farmers,  business,  and  many 
other  community  groups.  Southern  Illinois  University  has  recognized  that 
labor  needs  and  deserves  similar  attention  in  meeting  and  solving  its 
problems  within  the  framework  of  our  economic,  political,  and  social 
system. 

The  Labor  Institute  has  three  major  objectives:  to  facilitate  regular 
university  instruction  in  the  disciplines  related  to  the  labor  field;  to  en- 
courage research  in  the  labor  area;  and  to  organize  and  promote  programs 
of  education  in  the  labor  field  designed  to  serve  workers,  employers,  and 
the  public.  In  accomplishing  these  objectives,  the  institute  co-operates  with 
the  other  academic  units  of  the  University  and  draws  upon  their  instruc- 
tional staffs. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Labor  Institute  does  not  offer  degree-credit  courses.  Students  in- 
terested in  the  labor  field  are  invited,  however,  to  consult  the  institute  for 
curriculum  information  or  advice.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  institute  to 
keep  informed  about  all  related  academic  courses  and  programs  and  to  work 
co-operatively  with  the  academic  units  concerned.  Faculty  members  and 
student  organizations  may  also  consult  the  institute  for  assistance  in 
bringing  to  the  campus  speakers  or  consultants  who  are  labor  experts  from 
labor,  government,  or  other  universities. 
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The  Labor  Institute  provides  non-degree-credit  classes  and  confer- 
ences in  and  for  the  labor  field.  These  take  the  form  of  intensive  short 
conferences  of  one  to  three  days  duration  or  more  extended  classes  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  particular  labor  groups.  Such  conferences 
and  classes  are  held  both  on  and  of!  campus. 

Noncredit  courses  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups,  and 
their  content  and  structure  are  usually  developed  jointly  by  the  institute 
and  a  committee  drawn  from  the  participating  organization.  Members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  labor  field,  are 
called  upon  to  fulfill  teaching  assignments. 


OTHER  SERVICES 

The  Labor  Institute  helps  to  provide  speakers  and  assistance  in  the 
labor  field  on  an  informal  basis  to  individuals  or  organizations  who  request 
such  assistance.  The  institute  also  serves  as  an  unofficial  information  center 
for  people  interested  in  labor  matters. 

Individuals  or  organizations  interested  in  the  Labor  Institute  and  its 
services  are  invited  to  address  their  inquiries  to  the  Director,  Labor  In- 
stitute,  Southern   Illinois   University,   Carbondale,   Illinois. 


Latin  American  Institute 


Director  A.  W.  Bork,  Doctor  en  Letras 

(National  University  of  Mexico)  1958 

Assistant  Director  B.  C.  Hedrick,  M.A.  (Florida)  1959 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1958-59,  Southern  Illinois  University 
has  provided  a  special  program  of  study  for  the  student  interested  in  Latin 
America.  This  program  is  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute.  The  institute  came  into  being  after  two  years  of  care- 
ful planning  and  is  a  clearing  house  for  matters  pertinent  to  Latin  America 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Serving  the  institute  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the  formulative 
stage  and  since  that  time  has  been  the  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  composed  of  the  following  individuals: 

George  W.  Adams,  History  Annemarie  Krause,  Geography 

A.  W.  Bork,  Latin  American  Institute  Ward  M.  Morton,  Government 
Boyd  G.  Carter,  Foreign  Languages  Vera  L.  Peacock,  Foreign  Languages 
J.  Cary  Davis,  Foreign  Languages,  Chairman  Carroll  L.  Riley,  Anthropology 

B.  C.  Hedrick,  Latin  American  Institute  Walter  W.  Taylor,  Anthropology 
J.  Charles  Kelley,  University  Museum  G.  Carl  Wiegand,  Economics 

The  teaching  staff  serving  the  institute  includes  members  of  the 
various  departments  and  colleges  engaged  in  teaching  courses  having 
Latin  American  content  or  application. 

Assisting  the  institute  in  determining  its  policy  and  carrying  out  its 
various  activities  is  a  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  which  consists  of 
faculty  members  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  courses  relating  to  the  area. 
Also  available  for  counsel  will  be  an  Honorary  Latin  American  Advisory 
Committee,  made  up  of  leading  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  chosen  because  of  their  interest  and  special  qualifications  in  the 
Latin  American  area. 

The  Latin  American  Institute  is  an  interdepartmental  organization 
engaged  in  instruction,  research,  educational  services,  and  student  and 
professorial  exchange  in  the  area  of  Latin  American  studies.  It  performs 
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various  functions  such  as:  (1)  promotion  and  attainment  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  social  and  cultural  conditions  throughout  Latin  America;  (2) 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  curricula  and  courses  of  Latin  American 
study  in  which  faculty  members  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University 
impart  instruction;  (3)  arrangement  for  participation  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  educational  exchange  programs  and  participation  in  programs 
pertinent  to  Latin  America  contracted  for  through  various  agencies;  and 
(4)  assistance  in  the  securing  of  funds  from  various  sources  for  furthering 
of  research,  scholarships,  and  other  programs  undertaken  in  relation  to 
Latin  America  by  the  University,  its  faculty,  or  its  students. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

On  the  undergraduate  level,  the  institute  offers  a  major  in  Latin 
American  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  No  undergraduate  minor  is  offered. 

On  the  graduate  level,  the  institute  is  preparing  a  program  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJOR  IN 
LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

This  course  of  studies  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  increasing  con- 
cern with  Latin  America  and  the  growing  interest  in  the  field.  It  is 
planned  to  provide  students  with  a  wide  general  background  in  the  history, 
geography,  economics,  languages,  and  literature  of  Hispanic  America. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  achievement  of  sufficient  knowledge  of, 
and  skill  in,  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  to  make  it  an  effective  means 
of  communication.  This  level  of  linguistic  skill  is  essential  to  open  the 
doors  of  cultural  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Latin  America  to  non- 
Spanish  speaking  students.  Equal  proficiency  in  Portuguese  for  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  Brazilian  studies  will  be  sought. 

The  major  in  Latin  American  studies  prepares  students  to  participate 
intelligently  and  effectively  in  business  or  government  activities  in  Latin 
America  or  dealing  with  Latin  America  or  assists  students  to  choose  a  field 
of  specialization  for  advanced  academic  work. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  the  area  studies  course  is  necessarily  some- 
what strictly  prescribed.  Although  some  choice  may  be  allowed  and  certain 
variances  permitted,  requirements  generally  will  include  the  following: 

SPANISH 

Thirty-six  hours  above  the  first-year  course,  including  the  following: 
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151,  152,  153;  220,  6  hours;  311,  312,  313,  315,  333,  or  such  other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  last  two  mentioned  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  adviser. 
These  courses  include  Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature  surveys. 

MATHEMATICS 

Four  hours:  220  or  Economics  307.  Statistics. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Twelve  hours:  120,  121,  140,  160,  441.  Logic,  ethics,  political  thought. 

ECONOMICS 

Sixteen  hours:  205,  206,  315,  328.  Principles,  money  and  banking,  in- 
ternational economics.  Latin  American  economic  problems  will  be 
added  later  or  included  in  readings. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Twelve  hours:   100,  316,  413.  World  and  Latin  American  geography. 

HISTORY 

Twenty-five  hours:  201,  202,  352,  353,  354,  471,  472.  United  States 
and  Latin  American  history  and  relations. 

GOVERNMENT 

Eighteen  hours:  363,  392,  470,  475.  Latin  American  government  and 
politics,  national  and  international. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Eighteen  hours:  110  or  300,  308,  404,  426,  446,  and/or  such  substitute 
courses  as  shall  be  prescribed,  but  at  least  one  specialized  course  on 
Latin  America. 

PORTUGUESE 

Five  hours:   100.  This  course  will  be  amplified  to  twelve  hours. 

Of  the  above  specified  courses,  24  hours  are  included  within  the  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  192  hours  needed  for  gradua- 
tion, there  will  be  52  hours  unspecified  which  must  include  the  remaining 
requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  what  few  electives  may  be  de- 
sired. Students  coming  to  Southern  without  any  foreign  language  will  be 
required  to  take  the  sequence  101-102-103,  101c- 102c- 103c  in  Spanish  as 
prerequisites  to  the  specified  courses  in  the  language.  If  their  special  inter- 
ests demand,  they  should  expect  also  to  take  such  additional  courses  as  de- 
sired in  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  or  business  administration.  These 
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courses  are  described  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  bulletin 
and  the  School  of  Business  bulletin. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSES 

WORKSHOP  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

Sponsored  by  the  Latin  American  Institute  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Geography  of  Southern  Illinois  University  during  the 
Summer  Session,  1960,  the  workshop  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America 
is  designed  especially  for  in-service  geography  and  social  studies  teachers 
in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  workshop  exists  to  create 
in  the  teacher  a  thorough  understanding  of,  and  identification  with,  Latin 
American  environment  and  culture  which  can  be  transmitted  to  the  stu- 
dents taught.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  create  in  youth  a  clear  understanding 
of  social  and  cultural  conditions  extant  in  the  countries  to  the  south. 

This  geographical  survey  of  Latin  America  will  be  augmented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  members  of  the  co-operating  departments 
of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Government,  History,  Foreign  Languages, 
and  the  University  Museum.  The  Latin  American  Institute  provides  thejl 
workshop  participant  with  numerous  supplementary  teaching  aids,  and  the 
Museum  assists  with  displays  and  exhibits  of  arts  and  crafts.  The  studenl 
has  the  opportunity  to  work  on  lesson  plans  and  projects  suited  to  his 
teaching  level.  The  course  carries  four  hours  of  credit. 

STUDY  TOUR  OF  MEXICO 

The  institute  encourages  and  co-operates  in  a  biennial  Summer  Study 
Tour  of  Mexico  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  oi 
Southern  Illinois  University.  The  tour  is  of  five  weeks'  duration  and 
carries  eight  hours  of  credit  in  Spanish.  The  first  two  weeks  are  spent  on 
the  campus  at  Carbondale  and  consist  of  lectures  on  the  history  and 
customs,  the  art  and  culture  of  the  country,  as  well  as  drill  on  useful 
phrases.  The  study  group  travels  by  car  to  Mexico  City,  which  serves  as 
headquarters  for  three  weeks.  There  are  various  trips  about  the  capital  city 
with  lectures  by  a  competent  guide  and  numerous  visits  to  native  villages, 
markets,  and  other  points  of  interest.  Those  interested  in  the  study  toui 
should  write  to  Dr.  J.  Cary  Davis,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  STUDY  TOUR 

In  order  to  create  closer  personal  ties  and  better  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  people  of  North  and  South  America,  a  biennial  South 
American  Study  Tour  has  been  organized  under  the  aegis  of  the  Latir 
American  Institute.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  six  South  Amer- 
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[ican  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  to  provide  a  series  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  lectures  and  sem- 
inars in  English  on  those  topics  which  are  of  special  interest  in  each 
country. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Latin  Americanist  Directory.  The  institute  maintains  an  active  file  of 
approximately  three  thousand  names  of  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  world  interested  and  active  in  the  Latin  American  area. 

Visiting,  Delegations.  A  special  activity  of  the  Latin  American  Institute 
is  the  invitation  and  entertainment  of  distinguished  visitors  from  the  Latin 
American  countries,  including  government  officials,  special  lecturers,  artists, 
musicians,  and  businessmen.  From  time  to  time,  the  institute  also  enjoys 
the  presence  of  student  or  professional  groups  from  the  Americas. 

Book  Acquisition  Program.  In  co-operation  with  the  University  Li- 
braries, the  institute  carries  on  a  concentrated  acquisitions  program  in  the 
Latin  American  area.  The  program  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  aims 
to  create  a  complete  facility  for  graduate  research  and  study  in  the  Latin 
American  field. 

Radio  Broadcasts  and  Television  Programs.  The  institute  has  par- 
ticipated in  various  local  radio  and  television  programs  which  had  Latin 
America  as  their  theme.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  University's  televi- 
sion station  in  the  near  future,  the  institute  plans  a  sustained  series  of 
weekly  programs  of  an  educational  and  entertaining  character. 

Latin  American  Information  Center.  In  the  fall  of  1959  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican information  center  was  created,  with  materials  housed  in  the  offices  of 
the  Institute.  The  materials  contained  in  the  center  deal  with  all  countries 
of  Latin  America,  including  the  Caribbean  area,  and  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  persons  interested  in  traveling  to  any  Latin  American  nation. 
Certain  statistical  information  is  also  available,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
create  research  facilities.  Those  interested  in  more  extensive  information 
are  referred  to  the  Latin  American  collection  in  Morris  Library.  The  center 
is  open  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  the  general  public. 

Circulo  Hispdnico.  The  institute  lends  full  support  to  the  student 
organization  known  as  the  Circulo  Hispanico.  The  purpose  of  the  group  is 
to  disseminate  information  regarding  the  culture,  customs,  music,  and  arts 
of  the  Americas  and  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  practice  the 
Spanish  language. 

Aid  to  Business.  The  institute  is  happy  to  aid  various  commercial  firms 
with  translation  or  interpreting  problems  through  the  facilities  of  its  per- 
sonnel on  an  individual  basis. 
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Latin  American  Commemorations  and  Festivals.  The  institute  acts  as 
coordinator  at  special  commemorative  programs,  fiestas,  and  other  events 
including  Columbus  Day  and  Pan  American  Week. 

Pan  American  Festival.  The  Latin  American  Institute  annually 
presents  a  Pan  American  Festival,  a  week-long  observation  devoted  to  the 
fostering  of  a  closer  understanding  and  appreciation  among  the  countries 
of  the  Americas.  The  festival  series  was  begun  in  1954  with  a  program 
dedicated  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  The  1955  program  featured  Mexico, 
while  that  of  1956  centered  about  Peru.  In  1957  attention  was  given  to 
the  Spanish  Borderlands,  the  entire  coastline  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
Brownsville  to  Key  West  (Cayo  Hueso)  and  the  Florida  east  coast.  In  1958 
the  festival  was  given  over  to  Venezuela,  in  1959  to  Brazil,  and  in  1960  to 
Ecuador.  Some  features  of  the  festival  are  outstanding  speakers  in  the  Latin 
American  field,  museum  exhibits,  musical  recitals,  music  listening-hours, 
movies,  and  art  exhibits. 

Association  for  Latin  American  Studies.  The  institute  participates  and 
co-operates  closely  with  the  Association  for  Latin  American  Studies  in  the 
promotion  of  Latin  American  studies  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  The  di- 
rector of  the  institute  was  one  of  the  charter  members  at  the  organizational 
meeting  at  Sagamore,  New  York,  in  August  of  1959.  This  national  body 
promotes  Latin  American  studies,  co-operates  with  other  scholarly  agencies 
in  the  Latin  American  field,  and  encourages  and  aids  regional  Latin 
American  studies  organizations. 

University  Museum.  The  institute,  which  is  interested  in  bringing  to 
the  campus  exhibits  of  special  Latin  American  significance,  co-operates 
closely  with  the  University  Museum,  which  has  long  served  as  a  center  for 
the  Latin  American  emphasis,  research,  and  exhibitions  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University. 

The  University  Museum  has  the  following  Mesoamerican  research 
and  reference  collections,  which  are  available  for  study  by  qualified  ad- 
vanced students  and  professional  research  workers: 

Zingg  Collection  of  Archaeological  Materials  from  the  Tara- 

humara  area  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Kelley  Collection  of  Archaeological  Materials  from  the  Rio 

Conchos  drainage,   Chihuahua,   Mexico. 

Southern  Illinois  University  archaeological  collections  from 

Durango,   Mexico,   including  over    150,000   potsherds   and    1,500 

other  artifacts  from  surface  survey  (representing  some  100  sites) 

and  major  excavations  at  the  Schroeder,  Weicker,  and  La  Manga 

sites,  together  with  pertinent  data.  Also  included  in  this  collection 

are  casts  of  pottery  vessels  and  other  specimens  from  the  Schroeder 

and  Howard  collections  of  Durango,  Mexico. 

McNeish  Collection  from  Tamaulipas,  Mexico  (1st  season). 
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Delley  Reference  Collection  of  potsherds,  figurines,  and  some 
other  artifacts  from  various  parts  of  Mexico. 

Isabel   Kelly   Reference   Collections   of   type   potsherds   from 
western  Mexico. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Reference  Collection 
of  type  potsherds  from  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

University   of   Chicago   General    Reference   Collection   from 
Mexico. 

Hobgood  Collection  from  Valley  of  Mexico. 
Mid-Western  Council  for  Latin  American  Studies.  In  the  formative 
stage  is  a  mid-western  council,  with  which  the  Latin  American  Institute 
is  closely  associated.  The  objective  of  this  council  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  National  Association;  i.e.,  the  promotion  of  all  Latin  American  studies 
in  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

The  acquisition  of  selected  collections,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
from  or  about  Latin  America  has  been  considered  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Latin  American  Institute.  A  library  plan  operates  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  acquisition  and  cataloging  of  new  materials.  This  plan  is  car- 
ried out  with  the  assistance  of  specially  trained  Latin  American  students 
who  work  in  the  University  Libraries  under  the  supervision  of  the  profes- 
sional staff.  After  two  years  of  operation,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
various  departments  of  the  University,  the  number  of  holdings  pertaining 
to  Latin  America  is  currently  approximately  5,000  volumes,  in  addition  to 
periodical  and  newspaper  holdings. 

Important  acquisitions  have  been  made  mainly  in  the  divisions  of 
humanities  and  social  studies.  Early  and  contemporary  Latin  American 
authors  are  widely  represented  in  collections  and  anthologies  printed  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Recent  important  collections  include  Los  Pre- 
sentes,  Mexico;  Seleccion  Semper  Ortega  de  Literatura  Colombians,  Bogota; 
and  Coleccao  Pedagogica  Brasiliana,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity also  is  fortunate  to  have  acquired  a  set  of  the  important  Human 
Relations  Area  Files  (HRAF),  which  contains  material  on  various  Latin 
American    cultures. 

Collections  of  historical  works  on  the  Caribbean  area,  government 
archives,  and  collected  documents  have  been  added  as  sources  of  investiga- 
tion for  Latin  American  history. 

An  acquisition  of  incalculable  value  has  been  the  fifty-volume  set  of 
the  Legislacion  Mexicana,  founded  by  Manuel  Dublan  and  Jose  Maria 
Lozano  as  early  as  1876.  This  collection  of  Mexican  laws  constitutes  a  real 
treasure  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  editions. 
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In  dealing  with  periodicals  and  newspapers  the  policy  has  been  t 
fill  in  back  numbers  and  place  standing  orders  for  current  publication; 
thus,  for  example,  Revista  Iheroamericana,  Coleccion  Revista  de  Revista 
and  Cuadernos  Americanos,  are  complete  and  are  received  currently. 

Presently  under  study  is  a  program  to  increase  the  Latin  America: 
newspaper  holdings  in  order  to  give  students  majoring  in  Latin  America: 
studies  the  opportunity  to  have  a  timely  concept  of  current  happenings  an 
problems  of  the  different  countries. 

Special  attention  also  has  been  given  to  the  incorporation  of  biblio 
graphical  material  to  facilitate  research  on  any  general  or  specific  subjec 
and  to  aid  in  locating  essential  publications. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  interest  in  Spanish  and  Portugues( 
manuals,  dictionaries,  and  textbooks,  providing  material  for  formal  stud 
on  both  languages,  have  been  acquired. 

The  cultural  contact  that  the  institute  keeps  with  literary  centers  an 
libraries  throughout  Latin  America  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  rapi; 
increase  in  the  holdings  in  the  many  areas  of  Latin  American  studies. 


PROJECTS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mesoamerican  Organized  Research  Program.  Sponsored  by  the  Uni 
versity  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Charles  Kelley,  the  Meso 
american  Organized  Research  Program  when  operational  is  to  be  inter 
disciplinary,  involving  the  University  Museum,  the  Latin  American  In 
stitute,  the  Graduate  Research  Council,  and  various  academic  department; 
especially  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

The  program  is  to  be  a  long-term  investigation  of  the  cultural  histor) 
ecology,  and  general  anthropology  of  northern  Mexico,  centering  in  th 
zone  of  convergence  of  Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco.  It  is  estimate 
that  the  project  will  last  for  ten  years.  It  will  include  archaeologies 
reconnaissance  and  excavation  (at  selected  sites),  studies  of  the  survivin 
native  people  and  of  the  modern  occupance  and  language,  plus  studies  c 
the  geology,  geography,  zoology,  botany,  and  history  of  the  region  i: 
relation  to  the  human  occupance. 

Graduate  Work.  A  Latin  American  area  study  program  leading  to  th 
Master  of  Arts  degree  is  being  developed  to  provide  a  broad  understandin 
of  Latin  American  Affairs. 

Publications.  The  institute  currently  publishes  various  bulletins  am 
brochures.  An  ultimate  goal  in  the  publications  field  is  a  scholarly  series  c 
conference  proceedings  and  papers  pertinent  to  Latin  America  by  member 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  staff.  A  monograph  series  pertinent  I 
Latin  America  is  contemplated. 


Rehabilitation  Institute 


Director  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota)  1955 

Assistant  Director  Albert  Jene  Shafter,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Ernest  J.  Doleys,  Ph.D.  (Missouri)  1959 

(instructor  Louis  Vieceli,  M.S.  in  Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958 

kdjunct  Professor  E.  C.  Cline,  Ph.D.  (Cincinnati)  1957 

lecturer  Nathan  H.  Azrin,  Ph.D.  (Harvard)  1958-60 

Lecturer  Thomas  H.  North,  M.S.  in  Ed.   (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

.ecturer  Henry  Tellerman,  M.Ed.  (Illinois)  1959-60 

Lecturer  Arthur  Voorhees  1959-60 

Lecturer  William  S.  Wood,  M.S.  (Trinity)  1959-60 

assistant  Instructor  William  E.  Fife,  B.A.  (Illinois)  1959-60 

During  the  fall  of  1955  a  rehabilitation  counselor  training  program 
jvas  established  at  Southern  Illinois  University  under  the  direction  of  a 
po-ordinator.  Then  during  the  summer  of  1956  the  co-ordinator  assumed 
Supervision  of  the  annual  institute  for  rehabilitation  personnel.  Sub- 
sequently other  programs  relating  to  rehabilitation  were  placed  under  the 
bo-ordinator's  supervision.  This  multiplicity  of  programs  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  in  1957  with  the  co-ordinator 
becoming  its  director. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  are  (1)  to  co-ordinate 
land  augment  the  training  of  college  students  and  field  workers  interested 
n  counseling  with  or  providing  services  for  the  handicapped;  (2)  to 
facilitate  and  develop  within  these  professional  workers  responsible  stan- 
dards of  professional  conduct  and  ethics;  (3)  to  conduct  (and  encourage 
3ther  departments  and  individuals  to  engage  in)    basic  and   applied  re- 
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search  related  to  both  general  counseling  and  the  broad  area  of  rehabilita- 
tion; (4)  to  provide  counseling  and  consultative  services  to  both  commu-! 
nity  agencies  and  handicapped  individuals;  (5)  to  establish  liaison  with 
community  agencies  and  individuals  for  mutual  facilitation  and  harmoniou<|i 
interaction;  and  (6)  to  solicit  and  help  organize  public  support  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped   individuals. 

FACILITIES 

The  University  has  a  number  of  programs  and  facilities  which  co 
operate  with  the  institute  in  providing  practicum  experience  and  instruc- 
tional  enrichment   for   rehabilitation   personnel.    These   include   the   Co- 
operative Clinical   Services,   the  Occupational  Training  Center,   the  Co 
ordinated    Services    for    Handicapped    Students,    the    Little    Grassy    Lake!! 
Campus,  and  other  clinics. 

The  institute  also  has  co-operative  arrangements  with  a  number  of 
off-campus  agencies.  These  include  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  Menard  State  Penitentiary. 
In  addition,  in  its  placement  counselor  training  program  for  the  blind,  the! 
institute  has  co-operative  arrangements  with  over  fifty  plants,  industries, 
and  institutions  where  trainees  may  observe  a  variety  of  competitive  oc-l 
cupations.  During  the  summer,  additional  facilities  at  greater  distance 
from  the  University  are  used  for  block  field  work  assignments  for  reha- 
bilitation counseling  trainees. 

INSTITUTE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  is  engaged  in  instruction,  co-ordination, 
research,  and  consultation  within  the  rehabilitation  field.  Its  instructional 
programs,  which  are  described  later  in  this  bulletin,  are  designed  for  both 
the  trainee  and  the  professional  rehabilitation  worker. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  requests! 
by  university  departments  for  federal  and/or  state  funds  sought  for  either! 
research  or  demonstration  projects  within  the  general  area  of  rehabilitation.! 
Assistance  is  provided  to  these  departments  in  matters  relating  to  sources 
and  procedures  for  obtaining  funds,  and  requests  for  grants  are  processed 
and  transmitted  through  the  proper  university  officials. 

The  staff  of  the  institute  also  provides  consultant  services  to  private] 
and  public  agencies  concerned  with  rehabilitation  activities.  In  certain 
research  and  service  areas  co-operative  arrangements  exist  between  the  in- 
stitute and  various  agencies.  For  example,  the  institute  and  the  Anna  State 
Hospital  jointly  sponsor  an  annual  mental  health  seminar.  Consultant 
services  are  provided  to  the  Co-ordinated  Services  for  Handicapped  Stu- 
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dents,  a  campus  agency  responsible  for  co-ordinating  university  activities 
related  to  handicapped  students. 

The  institute  provides  encouragement  and  consultation  to  persons  and 
agencies  conducting  research  in  the  rehabilitation  area.  The  staff  and 
students  also  conduct  theoretical  and  applied  research  in  rehabilitation 
and  other  closely  related  fields. 

Finally,  both  general  and  vocational  counseling  is  available  for  stu- 
dents and  residents  of  the  area. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  in  rehabilitation  counseling  are  eligible  for  membership  in 

Ifthe  National  Rehabilitation  Association  and  the  American  Personnel  and 

(Guidance  Association.  Depending  on  area  of  emphasis,  students  are  also 

eligible  for  membership  in  such  professional  organizations  as  the  American 

Psychological  Association  and  the  American  Sociological  Association. 


-PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute's  instructional  program  currently  includes 
(1)  a  graduate  program  in  rehabilitation  counseling  which  leads  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  (2)  a  six-week  placement 
; counselor  training  program  (blind)  offered  three  times  a  year  for  reha- 
bilitation personnel  engaged  in  placing  blind  persons  in  competitive  oc- 
cupations, and   (3)   workshops  and  institutes. 

[GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

Surveys  of  current  efforts  in  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  point  to 
the  increasing  need  for  well- trained  rehabilitation  counselors.  Impetus  to 
imeet  this  need  was  given  by  Public  Law  565  (83rd  Congress)  which  made 
j  funds  available  to  training  institutions  for  program  expansion  and  for 
(Stipends  to  qualified  trainees  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  Southern  Illinois 
j  University  has  been  selected  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  in  the  training  of  such  professional  personnel. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  is  a  professionally  trained  worker  who 
|  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  vocational  and  personal  adjustment  of  the  physi- 
I  cally,  mentally,  and  emotionally  handicapped  person.  The  handicapped 
j  individual  is  helped  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor  to  make  the  most  con- 
i  structive  use  of  his  residual,  or  restored,  physical  and  psychological 
|  resources  for  self- adjustment  in  both  his  vocational  and  personal-social 
I  relationships. 
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A  counselor's  contributions  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  setting  in 
which  he  works — state  agency,  clinic,  rehabilitation  center,  hospital,  etc. 
Because  of  his  professional  training  and  specialized  skills,  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  may  function  in  some  settings  as  co-ordinator  of  a  team 
composed    of   representatives    from    medicine,    physical    and    occupational!, 
therapy,  psychology,  social  work,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  vocational! 
instruction,  and  other  allied  fields.  In  this  role,  he  may  see  the  handicapped 
person  through  the  entire  rehabilitation  process — to  include  initial  contact,! 
referral  to  medical  and  related  therapies,  counseling  and  psychotherapy 
embodying  data   of   the  rehabilitation   team,   vocational   exploration   andi 
training,  and  continued  follow-up  of  the  person  to  insure  an  ongoing  ad-| 
justment  and  self-directedness.  In  other  settings,  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor may  deal  with  specific  groups  of  handicapped  individuals  such  as  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  emotionally  and  mentally  disordered,  the  aged,  the 
blind,  the  tuberculous,  and  many  others.  In  these  agencies   (private  and 
special)  he  functions  more  often  as  a  member  of  the  rehabilitation  team. 

ADMISSION 

Students  interested  in  this  program  must  be  admitted  as  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  University.  They  should  consult  the  Graduate  School  bulletin 
concerning  admission  procedures.  At  the  same  time  they  should  contact  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute  for  forms  to  apply  for  acceptance  as  graduate  stu- 
dents in  rehabilitation  counseling.  In  this  acceptance  of  trainees  the  in- 
stitute is  assisted  by  a  committee  composed  of  university  personnel  and 
leaders  in  the  rehabilitation  field.  This  committee  also  advises  the  institute 
on  all  matters  of  policy.  Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  under- 
graduate transcripts,  previous  work  experience,  personal  characteristics,  and  I 
test  data.  An  undergraduate  major  in  one  of  the  social  studies  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  admission  to  the  program,  but  students  with  con- 
centrations in  the  biological  sciences  or  education  are  also  encouraged  to 
apply. 

After  admission  each  trainee  is  continuously  evaluated  while  in  prog- 
ress, and  this  information  is  shared  with  him  in  conferences  designed  to 
help  him  develop  personally  and  professionally. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Traineeship  grants  for  an  academic  year,  amounting  to  $1,800  for  first- 
year  students  and  $2,000  for  second-year  students,  are  available.  These 
stipends  are  granted  on  a  year-to-year  basis;  a  student  may  receive  one  for 
a  maximum  of  two  years.  For  further  information  on  these  stipends  address 
inquiries  to  the  Director,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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Students  should  also  consult  the  Graduate  School  bulletin  for  informa- 
Ition  concerning  graduate  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantships. 

[THE  CURRICULUM 

The  graduate  program  in  rehabilitation  counseling  is  a  two-year 
program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degree.  A 
minimum  of  seventy-two  hours  is  required  for  graduation,  and  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  requires  a  thesis. 

The  curriculum  is  flexible  so  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  trainee's 
previous  training  and  experience  and  to  his  future  occupational  interests. 
The  curriculum  includes  course  work,  practicum,  and  field  work. 

Course  work  includes  required  courses,  required  equivalents,  and 
electives.  Required  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  departments  designated 
to  offer  them.  Required  equivalents  are  courses  that  must  be  taken,  but  the 
trainee  may  select  the  department.  For  example,  the  required  courses  in 
methodology  may  be  taken  in  guidance,  psychology,  sociology,  or  special 
education.  Electives  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  conferences  with  the 
trainee  and  his  adviser.  Course  work  is  taken  in  the  departments  of  Guid- 
ance, Physiology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Special  Education,  and  Speech 
Correction.  A  central  core  of  courses  in  counseling  and  rehabilitation  inte- 
grates the  offerings  of  these  departments. 

The   program   is   oriented   toward   developing   competency   in   eleven 
general  areas.  Suggested  courses  for  satisfying  the  requirements  in  each 
area  are  listed  below.  Course  titles  and  descriptions  appear  in  the  Graduate 
School  bulletin. 
|  Introduction  and  Legislative  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation.  Sociology  480;  Gov- 
ernment 438 
i  Human  Development  and  Behavior.  Psychology  431,  440A,  451;  Sociology 

426 
|  Medical  Aspect  of  Rehabilitation.  Physiology  455 
I  Cultural  and  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability.  Special  Education  410, 

571,  572 
j  Psychological  Evaluation.  Psychology  423,  541,  542,  543,  544,  545,  546; 

Guidance  422,  522,  535;  Special  Education  573 
|  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice.   Guidance  537,   575A;  Psychology  437, 
537,  593N 
Occupation  and  Education  Information.  Guidance  481,  541 
Community  Resources.  Sociology  481,  482 
Placement  and  Follow-up.  Guidance  573;  Psychology  573 
Research  and  Statistics.  Guidance  420,  520,  521;  Mathematics  410,  411, 

412;  Psychology  420,  520,  521,  522;  Sociology  511,  513,  514 
Pre- counseling  Experience.  Guidance  574;  Psychology  593M 
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An  integral  part  of  the  training  for  rehabilitation  counseling  in-i 
eludes  agency  orientation,  practicum,  and  field  work  experiences.  Trainee<| 
receive  concurrent  assignments  in  these  areas  along  with  their  course  worlj 
throughout  their  two-year  programs.  In  addition,  each  trainee  receives  J 
three-month  training  assignment  in  the  field. 

In  general,  first-year  student  activity  is  directed  toward  orientatior! 
and  pre-counseling  experiences,  second-year  activity  toward  practicurri 
experiences  in  counseling.  The  general  plan  follows: 

First  Year 

1.  Orientation.  Leaders  in  rehabilitation  are  brought  to  the  campu<[ 
to  present  papers  and  confer  with  both  students  and  staff.  Efforts  are  madej 
to  have  at  least  one  consultant  per  month.  In  addition,  trips  are  arranged! 
to  various  rehabilitation  settings  to  observe  clients,  staff,  techniques,  and! 
physical  facilities.  These  settings  include  medical  rehabilitation  centers] 
mental  hospitals,  schools  for  the  retarded,  and  prisons. 

2.  Pre-counseling.  Prior  to  actual  counseling  work,  students  work! 
under  supervision  in  several  different  settings  such  as  (1)  participation  in 
the  annual  interview  of  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  clients  or 
campus,  (2)  assignments  in  the  Co-ordinated  Services  for  Handicapped: 
Students,  (3)  a  three-month  period  of  orientation  and  field  work  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Department  of  Anna  State  Hospital,  and  (4)  part-time 
practicum  with  the  local  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  office. 

Second  Year 

1.  Counseling.  This  includes  an  assigned  case  load  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  have  sought  counseling,  or  who  are  clients  of  the  Co-j 
operative  Clinical  Services  Center,  or  at  Anna  State  Hospital. 

2.  Practicum.  Experience  is  obtained  by  assuming  direction  of  al 
portion  of  a  specific  program  under  the  Co-ordinated  Services  for  Hand- 
icapped Students,  or  by  supervising  a  conditionally  discharged  person  from 
a  mental  hospital,  or  by  being  assigned  a  client  at  the  Occupational  Train-) 
ing  Center. 

Summer  Work 
Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  training  assignment  in  an  ap- 
proved rehabilitation  setting  under  supervision.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
state  mental  hospital,  a  community  agency  for  the  blind,  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  a  summer  camp  for  handicapped  persons,  a  state  penitentiary,; 
a  local  office  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  or  a  rehabil-' 
itation  center. 


PLACEMENT  COUNSELOR  TRAINING  PROGRAM   (BLIND) 

This  is  a  six-week  short  course  offered  three  times  a  year  during  the| 
fall,  winter,  and  summer.  It  is  designed  to  train  rehabilitation  personnel  in| 
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the  attitudes  and  methods  needed  in  their  efforts  to  develop  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind.  Studies  indicate  that  placement  of  the  blind 
in  competitive  fields  has  lagged  behind  other  services  for  them  but  that 
obstacles  currently  hindering  placement  are  by  no  means  insurmountable. 
The  program  includes  both  course  units  and  practicum  units  with  a 
central  core  of  practicum  units  integrating  the  offerings  into  skills  develop- 
ment. Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  practicum  assignments  in  demon- 
stration, observation,  job  analysis,  and  variations  of  role-playing  and/or 
i  socio-drama.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  sessions  are  devoted  to  such 
i  work. 

The  first  two  weeks  are  spent  in  Carbondale  with  emphasis  on  acquir- 
j  ing  an  understanding  of  principles  of  behavior,  salesmanship,  management, 
[job  analysis,  and  individual  organization  and  operation.  The  various  units 
!  are  taught  by  instructional  staff  members  of  the  University.  Offered 
'simultaneously  with  these  instructional  units  are  demonstrations  of  actual 
\  practice  in  competitive  shop  situations  so  there  may  be  a  blending  of  both 
(the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  competitive  skills  which  blind  per- 
sons can  successfully  develop. 

The  next  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  ob- 
I  serving  the  demands  of  competitive  jobs  of  all  types.  Twenty  to  twenty- five 
plants,  industries,  and  institutions  are  visited  so  that  both  blind  and 
sighted  persons  may  be  studied  while  at  work.  This  activity  affords  the 
trainees  opportunity  to  develop  the  ability  to  determine  whether  a  given 
occupation  is  feasible  for  a  particular  blind  person. 

The  last  two  weeks  are  spent  in  Carbondale  devoted  to  additional 
course  work  and  practical  experience.  During  this  phase  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  relations  with  labor  organizations  and  employees  and  upon  the 
methods  of  approaching  and  developing  community  resources  for  more 
successful  employment  of  blind  persons.  Practicum  experience  consists 
chiefly  of  transferring  learned  methods  and  skills  to  more  rural  occupa- 
tional settings. 

ADMISSION 

This  course,  designed  to  train  professional  workers  in  particular  skills, 
is  open  only  to  rehabilitation  personnel  currently  concerned  with  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons.  Counselors,  placement  officers,  co- 
ordinators, and  similar  rehabilitation  personnel  are  invited  to  apply.  En- 
rollment for  each  course  is  limited  to  fifteen. 

Admission  application  may  be  made  through  regional  offices  of  the 
federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  sent  directly  to  the  Co- 
ordinator, Placement  Counselor  Training  Program  (Blind),  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Application  for  the  fall  course  should  be  made  prior  to  September  15, 
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for  the  winter  course  prior  to  December   15,  and  for  the  summer  course 
prior  to  April   15. 

Trainees  interested  in  college  credit  for  this  course  may  receive  as  I 
much  as  six  hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  in  guidance.  Such 
trainees  must  meet  the  academic  standards  commensurate  with  the  level  of 
credit  taken.  It  is  also  possible  to  audit  the  course  without  credit. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

i 
Financial  assistance  has  been  made  available  by  a  grant  from  the  Office 

of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- ! 

fare.  Traineeship  stipends  are  $50.00  per  week  for  the  four-week  period 

in  Carbondale  and  $12.00  per  diem  for  the  period  in  the  St.  Louis  metro- 

politan  area.  They  also  include  first-class  transportation  costs  to  attend  the 

program.  Stipends  are  available  to  qualified  applicants  through  the  Reha-  j 

bilitation  Institute. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

A  description  of  the  units  of  instruction  in  the  curriculum  is  sum-  j 
marized  below.  Units,  emphasis,  or  length  of  sequences  may  change  as  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  of  preceeding  programs. 

Human    Behavior    (Two    ninety-minute    periods).    Fundamentals   of  j 
human  behavior. 

Salesmanship  (Five  ninety-minute  periods).  Basic  principles  of  sales- 
manship. 

Developing  Employer  Relations  (Five  ninety-minute  periods).  Methods 
of  meeting  employer  objections  to  the  employment  of  blind  persons,  ways  j 
of  building  acceptance  of  blind  persons  as  capable  workers,  and  methods 
of  maintaining  sound  working  relationship  with  employers  to  develop  an 
employment  program. 

job  Analysis  With  Respect  to  Blindness  (Five  ninety-minute  periods). 
Fundamentals  of  job  analysis,  methods  of  analyzing  jobs  considering  tech- 
niques of  performance  without  the  use  of  sight,  and  ways  of  using  job 
analysis  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Patterns  of  Management  Organization  and  Operation   (Five  ninety- 
minute  periods).   Functions  of  top  management,   industrial  relations  de-  | 
partments,  personnel  departments,  and  production  departments. 

Counseling  for  Job  Readiness  (Five  ninety-minute  periods).  Ap- 
proaches to  counseling  with  blind  applicants  who  are  desirous  or  ready  for 
employment,  with  emphasis  on  assessment  of  job  readiness  and  probable 
in-plant  behavior. 

Special  Problems  in  Placement  of  Blind  Persons  (Four  ninety-minute 
periods).  A  survey  of  the  typical  problems  counselors  meet  in  developing 
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employment  opportunities  for  blind  persons,  along  with  likely  methods  of 
solution. 

Relationship  With  Organized  Labor  (Three  ninety-minute  periods). 
A  review  of  the  structure  of  organized  labor,  methods  of  contract  negotia- 
tions, grievances  and  how  they  are  handled,  developing  co-operation  with 
organized  labor. 

Developing  Community  Resources  (One  210-minute  period).  Assessing 
and  developing  forces  in  various  communities  to  encourage  employment 
of  blind  persons. 

Relationship  with  Community  Agencies  (One  ninety-minute  period). 
Methods  of  developing  good  working  relationship  with  community  agencies 
that  might  be  of  help  in  a  rehabilitation  program. 

Shop  Work  (Ten  three-hour  periods  including  five  two-hour  prac- 
ticum  periods):  Observation  of  tools  and  machines  in  a  variety  of  shops, 
explanation  of  the  use  of  these  tools  and  their  application  to  job  opera- 
tion in  competitive  employment,  job  demonstration  by  blind  and  sighted 
counselors. 

Field  Work  (Twenty  four-hour  periods).  Observation  and  assessment 
of  the  skills  required  by  workers  in  a  representative  sample  of  occupations, 
observation  and  participation  in  agency's  program  for  developing  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  competitive  occupations. 


WORKSHOPS  AND  INSTITUTES 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  offers  various  workshops  or  institutes  for 
rehabilitation  personnel.  They  are  usually  interdisciplinary  in  nature,  and 
college  credit  may  be  possible.  An  example  of  this  type  of  program  is  the 
annual  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Personnel  offered  during  the  summer. 
Each  year  approximately  sixty  persons  attend  a  two-week  session  to  ob- 
serve demonstrations  and  to  participate  in  discussions  with  leaders  in 
rehabilitation  fields.  The  institute  serves  as  a  valuable  orientation  for  new 
workers  and  permits  experienced  personnel  to  remain  familiar  with  current 
trends  and  practices.  Specific  information  appears  in  the  University's  Sum- 
mer Session  bulletin. 

Persons  interested  in  developing  similar  programs  may  direct  inquiries 
to  the  Director,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
dondale,  Illinois. 


Small  Business  Institute 


Director  R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  M.S.  (Syracuse)  1954 

Assistant  Director  Robert  M.  Seepe,  M.B.A.  (Northwestern)  1958-60 

Assistant  Director  Claude  I.  Shell,  M.S.  (Tennessee)  1960 

The  Small  Business  Institute  was  established  in  1954  as  a  result  of 
university  studies  which  revealed  that  many  small  communities  were  failing 
to  retain  their  young  people  after  graduation  from  college  due  to  the  lack  of 
business  opportunities.  The  institute  is  one  aspect  of  the  University's  pro- 
gram to  help  Southern  Illinois  students  start  small  businesses  and  to  dis- 
cover other  local  business  opportunities.  It  is  also  interested  in  assisting 
area  businesses  solve  their  problems. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Small  Business  Institute  has  as  its  goal  the  development  of 
executives  for  small  businesses,  rather  than  the  creation  of  specialists  in  a 
single  field  such  as  accounting,  finance,  or  sales.  Because  the  businessman 
plays  a  vital  part  in  the  civic  functions  of  his  community,  efforts  are  made, 
through  counseling  and  internship,  to  develop  in  the  student  additional 
skills  for  community  leadership. 

ADMISSION 

A  student  who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Small  Business  Institute  provided  (1)  he  shows  initiative, 
ability,  and  the  other  necessary  traits  for  building  a  successful  business 
and  (2)  he  has  decided  to  definitely  prepare  for  a  smaller  business  after 
graduation. 

28 
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A  student  entering  the  University  who  has  a  small  business  objective 
in  mind  should  follow  usual  university  admission  procedures.  He  should, 
however,  consult  with  the  director  of  the  institute  prior  to  filing  his  ad- 
mission papers  with  the  Admissions  Office,  because  the  institute  restricts  its 
program  to  students  possessing  the  above  qualifications.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  institute  reserves  the  right  to  deny  the  student  continuance  in  its 
program. 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  small  business  man- 
agement may  be  earned  in  the  Small  Business  Institute. 

Each  small  business  major  must  designate  the  particular  small  business 
he  plans  to  enter  within  the  areas  of  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
services  by  the  end  of  his  sophmore  year.  Courses  are  then  selected  from 
several  departments  of  the  University  to  provide  specific  knowledge  about 
the  designated  business  and  to  give  a  sound  management  background 
applicable  to  all  business. 

As  the  student  completes  his  third  year  of  study,  much  of  his  basic 
training  is  completed.  Each  student  is  then  given  the  opportunity  to  intern 
in  his  chosen  field.  This  practical  experience  may  be  obtained  during  sum- 
mer sessions  or  regular  quarters  under  the  supervision  of  the  institute's 
staff. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  a  student  must  pass  an  English 

qualifying  examination.  This  examination  should  be  taken  by  the  student 
during  his  sophomore  year. 

Hours 
General  degree  courses  required 

Air  Science  (Men  only)  3 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  or  Zoology  100  5 

Chemistry  101  or  Physics  101  4 

Economics  205,  206  9 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Geography  211  5 

Government    101  5 
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Health  Education   100  4 

History  202  or  Sociology   101  5 

Mathematics  106b,  107b*  8 

Physical  Education  activity  courses  6 

Speech  101  4 

76 

*  Higher  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  depending  upon  placement  test  scores. 

Each  student  majoring  in  small  business  management  must  complete 
the  specified  number  of  hours  in  the  following  core  groups  as  well  as  a 
course  in  each  subject  listed: 

Hours 
CORE  I — Ownership,  Management,  and  Economics  33 

Introduction  to  Business 

Business  Writing 

Accounting  Fundamentals 

Income  Tax  for  Individuals 

Business  and  Government  Regulations  (Economics  437,  Management 
473,  Government  435) 

Corporation  Finance 

Investments 

Business  Law  (Contract  and  Agency) 

Business  Law  (Real  Property  through  Corporation) 
or 

Business  Law  (Negotiable  Instruments — Suretyship) 

CORE  II — Operational  Finance  12 

Credits  and  Collections 
Insurance 
Financial  Analysis 

CORE  III— Production  11 

Production  Management 
Time  and  Motion  Study 
Personnel  Management 

CORE  IV— Distribution  10 

Principles  of  Marketing 
Advertising 
Purchasing 

The  remaining  47  hours  will  be  allocated  to  internship  and  courses 
relating  specifically  to  the  student's  business  choice. 


Transportation  Institute 


Director  Alexander  R.  MacMillan,  B.S.  (U.S.M.A.)  1959 

The  Transportation  Institute  was  established  on  July  1,  1960,  to  help 
meet  the  increasing  need  for  specially  educated  men  and  women  in  the 
transportation  industry.  With  all  four  major  modes  of  transport  experi- 
encing revolutionary  developments  in  operation  and  organization,  the 
transportation  industry,  so  vital  to  the  economy  and  security  of  the  nation, 
holds  exceptional  opportunities  for  career-minded  students.  To  this  end, 
the  Transportation  Institute,  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
University,  will  arrange  for  special  graduate,  undergraduate,  and  adult 
education  courses  in  transportation. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A  Master  of  Science  degree  in  transportation  may  be  earned  through 
the  Transportation  Institute  and  the  School  of  Business.  Courses  will  be 
selected  from  several  departments  of  the  University  with  consideration 
given  to  each  student's  needs  and  previous  training.  All  students  will  be 
required  to  take  prescribed  graduate  courses  in  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  business  with  specialization  in  trans- 
portation may  be  earned  in  the  School  of  Business.  Much  of  this  program 
is  being  developed  with  courses  which  are  already  available. 

A  credit  course  in  traffic  management,  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Marketing,  is  available  to  students  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for 
positions  as  traffic  managers  with  industrial  corporations. 

Non-credit  courses  to  provide  in-service  and  up-grading  education  will 
be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion. These  courses  will  be  specially  prepared  to  serve  the  needs  of  operating 
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and  administrative  personnel  of  the  four  major  transportation  modes  in  co- 
operation with  the  industries  concerned  and  their  respective  educational 
advisory  committees. 

A  program  for  the  inland  water  carriers  to  provide  classroom  instruc- 
tion on  a  workable  schedule,  and  other  such  courses  as  will  utilize  the  prac- 
tical facilities  of  the  University's  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  is  already 
in  the  process  of  preparation. 

Special  non-credit  courses  in  safety,  designed  to  support  the  trans- 
portation industry's  programs,  will  be  offered  through  the  joint  co-operation 
of  the  University's  Safety  Center  and  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 


OTHER  SERVICES 

The  Transportation  Institute  is  in  unique  position  to  conduct  research 
in  the  interests  of  the  entire  industry.  With  the  institute  located  at  prac- 
tically the  center  of  the  nation's  transportation  systems,  its  research  cap- 
abilities are  readily  available  and  convenient  to  the  industry,  and  have 
the  complete  support  of  the  University's  research  facilities. 

In  keeping  with  its  objectives,  the  Transportation  Institute  sponsors 
special  conferences  and  workshops  in  the  interests  of  transportation.  These 
special  meetings  bring  together  educational  and  industrial  personnel  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Transportation  Institute  is  co-operating  with  the  industry  on  a 
program  to  develop  greater  interest  in  transportation  education — wherever 
it  may  be  offered — with  a  view  to  motivating  more  college- trained  students 
for  careers  in  the  transportation  field,  and  can  assist  with  the  placement  of 
those  who  qualify. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  programs  and  services  of  the  institute  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Transportation  Institute,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD, 

IN  NATURE, 
AND  IN  ART; 
TEACHING  HOW  TO  LOVE  THE  BEST 

BUT  TO  KEEP  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

IN  ALL  LINES  OF  TRUTH 

WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  LEAD, 

SHOWING  HOW  TO  THINK 

RATHER  THAN  WHAT  TO  THINK, 
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OF  THE  MIND 

IN  THEIR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT; 
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INSPIRING  RESPECT  FOR  OTHERS 

AS  FOR  OURSELVES, 
EVER  PROMOTING  FREEDOM 
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TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER 
AND  LIGHT 

THAT  KNOWLEDGE  MAY  LEAD 

TO  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  UNDERSTANDING 

TO  WISDOM. 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March   13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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University  Calendar,  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-10 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September   1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December  11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the   1961    legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two- 
year  normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  in- 
stitution, though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the 
state  legislature  changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  ex- 
clusively a  teacher-training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official 
recognition  of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


LOCATION 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early 
in  January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  be- 
gins the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
Definite  dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offer- 
ed by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
change  courses  and  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper 
authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and 
to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education 


!  In  September  of  1953,  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
was  established  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  appointment 
of  a  regularly  constituted  academic  dean.  From  1950  to  1953,  some  types 

j  of  instruction  had  been  given  under  different  administrative  responsibility. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  division,  as  set  forth  in  the  By-laws  and 
Statutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Illinois  University,  are  two- 
fold: 

1.  To  administer  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  as  an  agency  in 
advisement  and  instruction  of 

a.  Students  enrolling  in  vocational  and  technical  credit  courses 
leading  toward  the  two-year  degree  of  Associate  in  Business  or 
Associate  in  Technology. 

b.  Other  students  enrolling  in  one-year  vocational  or  technical 
courses  toward  a  certificate. 

2.  To  administer  non-credit  adult  education  courses  taught  by  staff 
of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  other  university  college  de- 
partments, and  qualified  persons  successfully  active  in  industry, 
business,  and  the  professions. 

Both  functions  of  the  division  have  experienced  rapid  growth  due  to 
the  offerings  which  have  met  particular  occupational  training  needs  in 
business,  merchandising,  technical,  and  semi-professional  fields.  The  Vo- 
cational-Technical Institute's  programs  are  carefully  planned  to  meet 
changing  demands  in  business  and  industry.  Most  of  the  adult  education 
courses  result  from  co-operative  planning  with  local  and  association  educa- 
tional committees. 


Vocational-Technical  Institute 

Associate  Professor  Walter  J.  Elder,  M.S.  (New  York)  1954 

Associate  Professor  Marvin  P.  Hill,  M.S.  (Colorado)  1956 

Associate  Professor  Francis  D.  Modlin,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers)  1954 

Associate  Professor  Karl  K.  Webber,  D.D.S.  (St.  Louis  University)  1960 

Associate  Professor  Herbert  D.  White,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  Germany)  1957 
Assistant  Professor  S.  Charles  Balsamo,  D.D.S.  (Kansas  City)  1958-60 
Assistant  Professor  Daniel  Boza,  F.A.A.R. 

(American  Academy  in  Rome,  Italy)  1960 

Assistant  Professor  George  C.  Brown,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers)  1956 

Assistant  Professor  Ruth  H.  Burnett,  M.S.  (New  York)  1956 

Assistant  Professor  Jason  J.  Collins,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1955 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  C.  Crookshank,  M.A.   (Columbia)  1960 

Assistant  Professor  John  William  Cundiff,  J.D.  (Northwestern)  1958 
Assistant  Professor  Stanley  Gettle,  B.S.   (Illinois 

Institute  of  Technology)  1960 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  M.  Green,  M.S.  (Illinois  Normal)  1957 

Assistant  Professor  Kenneth  D.  Jennings,  B.S.  (Illinois)  1960 

Assistant  Professor  Paul  J.  Lougeay,  B.S.  (Illinois)  1954 

Assistant  Professor  John  M.  McDermott,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1956 

Assistant  Professor  Frank  W.  Muhich,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1952 

Assistant  Professor  Raymond  Schultz  1952 

Assistant  Professor  Lucian  D.  Willey,  B.Ed.  (Western  Illinois)  1953 

Instructor  Marion  Lorene  Davis,  M.A.  (Wisconsin)  1959 

Instructor  Richard  W.  Anschutz,  B.S.  (Kansas)  1957 

Instructor  Jack  E.  Bizzell,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958 
Instructor  Billy  James  Briggs,  M.M.A.                                                    1957-59 

(Southwestern  State  College) 

Instructor  Joseph  H.  Crenshaw,  M.S.  (Illinois)  1958 

Instructor  Charles  T.  Crowe,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958 

Instructor  Murnice  H.  Dallman,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1954 

Instructor  Robert  C.  Etherton,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1954 

Instructor  Margaret  Garrison,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1955 

Instructor  John  E.  Griswold,  M.Ed.  (Illinois)  1955 

Instructor  Richard  A.  Hoffman,  B.F.A.  (Washington  University)  1960 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


Instructor  Orville  G.  Hoyle,  B.Ed.  (Western  Illinois)  1957-60 

Instructor  Chester  E.  Johnston,  M.A.  (George  Peabody)  1955 

Instructor  Duncan  L.  Lampman,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1954 

Instructor  James  H.  McDonald,  B.S.Ed.  (Central  Missouri)  1955 

Instructor  Winifred  M.  Mitchell,  B.S.  in  Nursing  Arts  (Columbia)       1958 
Instructor  Harold  W.  Moore,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers)  1955 

Instructor  Harold  W.  Osborn,  B.S.  (Stout),  M.S.Ed.  (Southern)  1955 

Instructor  O.  B.  Ray,  B.S.  (Murray)  1953 

Instructor  William  W.  Rice,  M.F.  (Yale)  1954 

Instructor  E.  Carl  Schroeder,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1955-60 

Instructor  James  E.  Tooley,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1954 

Instructor  George  L.  Traylor,  B.S.  (Western  Kentucky)  1957 

Assistant  Instructor  Katherine  Christensen,  R.N.  (Memorial 

Hospital,  Alton,  Illinois)  1954 

Assistant  Supervisor  Frederick  E.  Lloyd  1955 

Lecturer  Geraldine  Anschutz,  M.S.  (Michigan)  1957-60 

Lecturer  Dorothy  Bleyer,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1960-61 

Lecturer  Raymond  L.  Christensen  1959-61 

Lecturer  Jean  Marie  Danielson,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois)  1959 

Lecturer  Lena  Joanne  Forker,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois)  1956 

1960 

1956-57 

1957 

1953 

1957-61 

1956-57 

1959 

1959-60 

1956-59 

1952 

1957-59 

1957 

1957 

1959-60 

1960 


Lecturer  Marianne  E.  Hubeli,  B.S.  (Missouri  Valley) 

Lecturer  Edgar  Hutchins 

Lecturer  William  A.  Joy 

Lecturer  Eleanor  K.  Mathis 

Lecturer  John  J.  McCarty,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois) 

Lecturer  Ganelle  Alice  Meyer 

Lecturer  William  J.  Miller,  B.S.  (Cincinnati) 

Lecturer  Emilyn  S.  Morris,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois) 

Lecturer  David  D.  Taylor 

Lecturer  Frank  Eugene  Vaughn,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois) 

Lecturer  Kent  Venters,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois) 

Lecturer  Kathryn  P.  Westlake,  R.N.  (Michigan) 

Lecturer  Isolde  York 

Lecturer  Raymond  A.  Stevens 

Lecturer  Eula  R.  Wilson 


The  institute's  campus,  called  Southern  Acres,  is  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Carbondale  and  five  miles  west  of  Marion  on  old  Route  13.  Buildings  in 
the  administration  area  of  the  former  Illinois  Ordnance  Plant  have  been 
remodeled,  and  additional  buildings  have  been  added  for  instruction,  food 
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services,   recreation,   and   housing.   Hourly   bus   service   between   Southern 
Acres  and  the  Carbondale  Campus  is  free  for  all  students  of  the  University. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  was  established  in  September, 
1952,  to  provide  college-level  programs  of  instruction  of  shorter  duration 
than  the  usual  four-year  programs.  The  institute's  programs  qualify  stu- 
dents for  employment  at  the  semiprofessional  and  technical  level  in  in- 
dustry and  business.  A  combination  of  technical  courses  and  general- 
education  courses  is  included  in  each  curriculum  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive preparation  for  occupational  competence. 

Scientific  and  technical  changes  have  increased  the  possibilities  for 
employment  at  the  technician's  level.  For  every  professional  person,  in- 
dustry and  business  require  two  to  seven  properly  trained  technicians. 


DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES  OFFERED 
BY  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  offers  three  types  of  programs  for 
high  school  graduates: 

1.  Two-year  programs  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Business  degree; 

2.  Two-year  programs  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Technology  degree; 
and 

3.  One-year  programs,  each  leading  to  a  certificate  in  practical  nurs- 
ing, cosmetology,  welding,  calculating  machines,  bookkeeping- 
clerical,  or  stenographic. 

The  institutes's  programs  should  not  be  confused  with  the  first  two 
years  of  any  of  the  four-year  programs  offered  by  other  academic  units  of 
the  University.  The  extent  to  which  credits  earned  in  the  various  programs 
of  the  institute  may  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  four-year  programs,  or 
vice  versa,  will  be  determined  by  the  Registrar  in  co-operation  with  the 
dean  of  the  appropriate  academic  units.  Transferrable  credits  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  previous  course  of  study  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  of  his  desired  new  program. 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  and  throughout 
this  bulletin.  One  quarter  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour. 
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lADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  should  be  initiated 
through  the  University's  Admissions  Office.  Application  for  admission  may 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year  but  should  be  initiated  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to  permit  necessary  processing 
to  be  completed.  A  high  school  senior  should  apply  at  the  beginning  of  his 
last  semester. 

At  the  time  a  student  is  admitted,  he  receives  information  concerning 
registration  dates  and  procedures. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  full  student  union  building 
fund  fee;  they  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 


ADVISEMENT 

Institute  students  participate  in  the  same  entrance  test  program  as  stu- 
dents entering  four-year  programs.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  adviser 
who  assists  him  in  planning  his  program  in  a  way  to  provide  him  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  highest  vocational  or  technical  competence. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Students  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  generally  available  to  students  of  the  University.  Meals  may  be 
purchased  at  the  cafeteria  on  the  Southern  Acres  Campus  and  at  the  one 
on  the  Carbondale  Campus.  Regular  facilities  of  the  Health  Service  are 
supplemented  by  a  local  doctor,  a  nearby  hospital,  and  a  nurse  whose  head- 
quarters are  on  the  Southern  Acres  Campus.  Textbooks  are  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  through  the  Textbook  Service  and  are  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Supplies  and  supplemental  educational  materials 
may  be  purchased  at  the  University  Store  on  the  Carbondale  Campus. 
The  Placement  Service,  which  is  in  contact  with  industrial,  business,  and 
professional  groups,  arranges  interviews  for  graduates  and  provides  creden- 
tials to  prospective  employers.  A  branch  of  the  University  Libraries 
operates  at  Southern  Acres,  and  the  facilities  of  Morris  Library  at  Carbon- 
dale are  available.  Hourly  bus  service  between  Southern  Acres  and  the 
Carbondale  Campus  is  free  for  students  and  faculty  members. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Students  share  in  the  government  of  the  institute  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  administration.  The  Student  Council  sponsors  activities  and 
makes  recommendations  on  school  matters  to  the  director. 

Recreational  facilities  are  available  on  the  campus  for  indoor  and  out- 
door activities.  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  away,  affords 
excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  fishing,  boating,  and  picnicking. 


PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 

Business  programs  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are  of  two 
types:  (1)  two-year  programs  in  various  phases  of  business  leading  to  an 
Associate  in  Business  degree  and  (2)  one-year  programs  each  leading  to  a 
certificate  in  calculating  machines,  bookkeeping-clerical,  or  stenographic. 

The  business  programs  train  young  men  and  women  for  their  initial 
jobs  in  accounting;  executive,  legal,  or  medical  secretarial  work;  clerical 
bookkeeping;  office  machine  operation;  insurance;  and  retailing.  In  addition 
to  skill  training,  related  courses  are  required  which  give  the  student  busi- 
ness-background  information   as  a  basis  for  occupational  advancement. 


[PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 


ASSOCIATE  IN  BUSINESS  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Each  candidate  for  the  Associate  in  Business  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  ninety-six  hours  of  approved  courses  plus  any  deficiency  re- 
quirements in  the  chosen  field  of  specialization  which  are  apparent  when 
(the  adviser  prepares  the  student's  program. 

Placement  tests  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  had  typewriting 
and  shorthand  in  high  school.  Evidence  of  proficiency,  as  shown  by  the 
placement  tests,  will  permit  students  to  take  electives  in  lieu  of  some 
required  courses. 


Accounting 

This  curriculum  offers  thorough  and  practical  training  for  a  position 
as  bookkeeper,  payroll  clerk,  junior  accountant,  or  assistant  to  an  account- 
ant or  auditor.  Positions  with  governmental  agencies  and  in  public  ac- 
counting are  also  filled  by  graduates  of  this  curriculum. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 
Hours 


FIRST   QUARTER 

101B     Accounting  I 
126B     Fundamentals  of  Business 
100G     English  Fundamentals 
104G    Mathematics  Fundamentals 

or 
105G    Algebra  Fundamentals 


102B 
235B 
101G 
101K 
101S 


!103B 
|  127B 
!  116G 
*  102K 


SECOND    QUARTER 

Accounting  II 
Business  Statistics 
Business  Correspondence 
Calculating  Machines  I 
Typewriting  I 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Accounting  III 
Business  Law  I 
Principles  of  Speech 
Calculating  Machines  II 


FOURTH    QUARTER 

2-7        201 B     Accounting  IV 
3        202B     Cost  Accounting  I 
3        226B     Business  Law  II 
5        227B     Office  Administration  and 
Supervision 


Hours 

4 
4 
4 

2-5 


(2)       142G    Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

5        204B     Cost  Accounting  II 

4  233B     Federal  Taxes 

3        275B     Credits  and  Collections 

3  127G     Economic  Principles 
3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

203B     Accounting  V 

5  230B    Auditing 

4  20 IX    Job  Orientation 

4         121G     Problems  of  American 
3  Democracy 

Recommended  Electives 


109B  Departmental  Accounting  7 

103K  Calculating  Machines  III  3 

107S  Filing  2 

227R  Personnel  Management  3 

102G  English    Problems    Analysis  3 


232G    Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  4 

136G    Introductory  Sociology  4 

102S    Typewriting  II  3 
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Executive  Secretarial 

This  curriculum  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  posi- 
tions as  professional  secretaries  in  business,  industrial,  and  governmental 
offices.  It  includes  a  combination  of  general  education  and  skill-building 
courses  which  provide  a  high  degree  of  occupational  competence.  Graduates 
qualify  for  positions  as  private  secretaries  and  executive  secretaries  as  well 
as  for  department  or  field  positions  in  federal  or  state  civil  service. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101S  Typewriting  I 

104S  Shorthand  Theory 

107S  Filing 

100G  English  Fundamentals 

126B  Fundamentals  of  Business 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102S  Typewriting   II 

204S  Shorthand  Dictation  I 

207S  Transcription   I 

102G  English  Problems  Analysis 

116G     Principles  of  Speech 

THIRD    QUARTER 

103S  Typewriting   III 

206S  Shorthand  Dictation  II 

220S  Transcription  II 

127B  Business  Law  I 


•'■««■;«':,:«', 


FOURTH    QUARTER 


3 

205S 

Typewriting  IV 

3 

7 

209S 

Shorthand  Dictation  III 

5 

2 

221S 

Transcription  III 

2 

3 

104B 

Secretarial  Accounting 

5 

3 

101K 

Calculating  Machines  I 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

3 

3 

208S 

Typewriting  V 

2 

5 

224S 

Legal-Dictation  Shortcuts 

5 

2 

230S 

Legal  Transcription  I 

2 

3 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

4 

Democracy 

5 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 

3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

5 

210S 

Typewriting  VI 

2 

2 

233S 

Dictation  IV 

5 

4 

234S 

Transcription   IV 

2 

223S 

Secretarial  Office  Procedures 

5 

101G 

Business  Correspondence 
Recommended  Electives 

3 

225S 

Medical   Dictation  I 

5 

226S 

Medical   Transcription  I 

2 

214S 

Co-operative  Secretarial 

Experience 

5 

102K 

Calculating  Machines  II 

3 

103K 

Calculating  Machines  III 

3 

101B 

Accounting  I 

7 

227B 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision 

5 

Transcription  on  electric  typewriters 
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Legal  Secretarial 

This  curriculum  provides  a  proper  balance  in  the  secretarial  skills  and 
in  the  special  and  general  knowledge  a  trained  legal  secretary  needs.  Grad- 
uates may  secure  positions  as  legal  secretaries  with  attorneys,  judges,  and 
jlegal  consultants  or  may  continue  their  study  in  order  to  become  conference 
[or  court  reporters. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


:120H 
101S 

i  100G 
142G 


,  121H 
;  123H 
I  102G 
!  101K 
\  102S 


122H 
124H 
103S 
127B 


205S 
209S 
221S 
225S 
226S 


FIRST    QUARTER 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Stenograph  Theory 

7 

208S 

Typewriting  V 

2 

Typewriting  I 

3 

224S 

Legal-Dictation   Shortcuts 

5 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

230S 

Legal  Transcription  I 

2 

Psychology  of  Human  Relation. 

5  4 

226B 
121G 

Business  Law  II 
Problems  of  American 

4 

SECOND    QUARTER 

Democracy 

5 

Stenograph  Dictation  I 

7 

Stenograph    Transcription    I 

2 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

English   Problems  Analysis 

3 

210S 

Typewriting  VI 

2 

Calculating  Machines   I 

3 

227B 

Office  Administration  and 

Typewriting  II 

3 

Supervision 

5 

104B 

Secretarial  Accounting 

5 

THIRD    QUARTER 

107S 

Filing 

2 

Stenograph  Dictation  II 

7 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

Stenograph   Transcription   II 
Typewriting  III 

2 
3 

Recommended  Electives 

Business  Law  I 

4 

101B 

Accounting  I 

7 

126B 

Fundamentals  of  Business 

3 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

112H 

Jury  Charge 

3 

Typewriting   IV 

3 

210H 

Two- Voice  Testimony 

4 

Shorthand   Dictation  III 

5 

102K 

Calculating   Machines   II 

3 

Transcription  III 

2 

231S 

Courtroom  Orientation 

2 

Medical   Dictation  I 

5 

232S 

Work  Experience 

5 

Medical  Transcription  I 

2 

136G 

Introductory  Sociology 

5 

Instruction  on  voice-writing  equipment 
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Co-operative  Medical  Secretarial 

This   curriculum   is   of  special   interest   to   young   women   with   goodl 
mental  and  personal  traits  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Part-time  work  experience,  in  addition  to  technical  and  general-back- 
ground training,  is  provided  in  the  office  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  hospital. 
This  curriculum  leads  to  such  positions,  in  the  medical  field,  as  recep- 
tionist-secretary, X-ray  secretary  and  record  clerk,  hospital  records  clerk, 
and  secretary  in  the  office  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  hospital. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

1 01 S  Typewriting  I 

104S  Shorthand  Theory 

107S  Filing 

100G  English  Fundamentals 

126B  Fundamentals  of  Business 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102S  Typewriting  II 

204S  Shorthand   Dictation  I 

207S  Transcription   I 

102G     English  Problems  Analysis 

116G     Principles  of  Speech 

THIRD    QUARTER 

103S     Typewriting  III 
206S     Shorthand  Dictation  II 
220S     Transcription  II 
127B     Business  Law  I 
Elective 

FOURTH     QUARTER 

205S  Typewriting  IV 

225S  Medical  Dictation  I 

226S  Medical  Transcription  I 

104B  Secretarial  Accounting 

101G  Business  Correspondence 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

3         208S     Typewriting  V  2 

7        223S     Secretarial  Office  Procedures  5 

2  227S     Medical  Dictation  II  5 

3  228S     Medical  Transcription  II  2 
3         142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 


SIXTH    QUARTER — OPTION    I 

233S     Dictation  IV  5 

234S     Transcription  IV  2 
121 G     Problems   of  American 

Democracy  5 

141 G     Introduction  to  Physiology  5 

SIXTH    QUARTER — OPTION   II 

215S     Work  Study  Problems  5 
218S     Co-operative  Medical 

Secretary  Experience  4 

14 1G     Introduction  to  Physiology  5 

Recommended  Electives 

101 B     Accounting  I  7 

226B     Business  Law  II  4 

101K     Calculating   Machines  I  3 

136G     Introductory   Sociology  5 

215S     Work  Study  Problems  5 
218S     Co-operative  Medical 

Secretary  Experience  4 


Insurance 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  who  will  go  into  business  for 
themselves  or  become  associated  with  others  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
insurance.  The  courses  are  designed  to  build  a  suitable  background  for 
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Entering  the  insurance  field,  and  to  prepare  for  the  Chartered  Life  Under- 
writer's examinations  upon  suitable  attainment  of  experience  in  the  field. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

I  01 B     Accounting   I 
;  26B     Fundamentals  of  Business 
[  00G     English    Fundamentals 
!04G     Mathematics  Fundamentals 

or 
l[05G     Algebra    Fundamentals 

SECOND    QUARTER 

|02B     Accounting   II 
1 01G     Business  Correspondence 
07G     Technical  Mathematics 
j21G     Problems  of  American 

Democracy 
J.27G     Economic  Principles 

THIRD    QUARTER 

27B  Business  Law  I 

:>34B  Real  Estate  Principles 

1-35B  Business  Statistics 

i.  16G  Principles  of  Speech 


elective 


FOURTH     QUARTER 


07S     Filing 
121R     Personnel  Management 


7 
3 
3 
5 

2) 

226B 
236B 
237B 
101S 

142G 

Business  Law  II 
Insurance  Principles  I 
Real   Estate  Appraisal 
Typewriting   I 
Psychology  of  Human  Relation.' 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

4 
5 
3 
3 
4 

5 

238B 
239B 

Life  Insurance  I 

Fire   and    Inland   Marine 

5 

3 
5 

5 
5 

Insurance 
240B     Property   and   Casualty 

Insurance    I 
102S     Typewriting   II 
Elective 

3 

4 
3 
3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

4 
3 
4 
4 
3 

227B 

233B 
241B 

201X 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision 
Federal    Taxes 
Property    and    Casualty 

Insurance   II 
Job   Orientation 

4 
5 

4 
2 

Elective  3 

Recommended  Electives 

2  101N     Drawing   and   Composition  I        3 

3  177G     Economics  of  Distribution  2 


Co-operative  Retailing 

Co-operative  retailing  is  a  merchandising  program  with  particular 
bmphasis  on  retail  buying  and  selling.  This  two-year  ofTering  consists  of 
bn-campus  instruction  and  of  college-credit  work  experience  in  selected 
merchandising  establishments.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  limited 
specialization  in  the  areas  of  apparel,  hardline,  sundries,  groceries,  etc. 

Learning  which  results  from  experience,  gained  through  twenty  weeks 
of  on-the-job  training  during  the  second  school  year,  is  one  of  the  unique 
'features  of  this  program.  Those  selected  merchandising  establishments 
Iwhich  co-operate  with  the  University  to  provide  this  co-operative  training 
jprogram  meet  certain  accepted  educational  criteria.  Through  this  co-opera- 
tive arrangement,  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  acceptable  mer- 
chandising information  and  skills  while  working  in  a  store. 
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The  University,  through  its  merchandising  faculty,  makes  every  effc-] 
to  provide  second  year  students  with  satisfactory  on-the-job  training;  how 
ever,  the  student  must  understand  that  he  has  mutual  responsibility  i 
finding  employment  and  maintaining  satisfactory  employee- employer  n 
lationships. 

In  addition  to  formal  course  requirements,  each  student  is  expecte 
to  provide  a  record  of  320  clock  hours  of  satisfactory  merchandising  experi 
ence  gained  independently  of  the  University  before  he  will  be  recom 
mended  for  graduation.  This  experience  can  be  gained  during  vacatio 
periods. 

Each  student  must  satisfactorily  complete  at  least  104  hours  in  recom 
mended  courses  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

124R 

Introduction  to  Retailing 

4 

(On  campus  eight  weeks) 

176R 

Product  Analysis 

3 

206R 

Records  and  Statistics 

5 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

227R 

Personnel  Management 

3 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relat 

ons  4 

232G 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Elective 

2 

Problems 

4 

(Off  campus  four  weeks) 

SECOND    QUARTER 

201R 

Co-operative  Work 

177R 

Product  Information 
Laboratory 

2-15 

Experience 

4-20 

100G 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

127G 

Economic  Principles 

5 

(On  campus  eight  weeks) 

Electives 

5 

205R 

Merchandising  Principles 

4 

224R 

Retail  Store  Organization 

THIRD    QUARTER 

and  Operation 

4 

127R 

Salesmanship 

2-6 

127B 

Business  Law  I 

4 

177R 

Product   Information 

(Off  campus  four  weeks) 

Laboratory 

2-15 

201R 

Co-operative  Work 

179R 

Retail   Mathematics 

5 

Experience 

4-20 

101G 

Business  Correspondence 

3 

SUMMER    SESSION 

(Off  campus  eight  weeks) 
20 1R     Co-operative  Work 

Experience  4-20 


201R 


207R 
208R 
280R 
201X 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

(Off  campus  four  weeks) 
Co-operative  Work 
Experience  4-20 

(On  campus  eight  weeks) 
Sales    Promotion  2-6 

Fashion    Merchandising  2-6 

Retail  Credits  and  Collections      3 
Job  Orientation  2 


Recommended  Electives 


126B     Fundamentals  of  Business 
227B     Office   Administration   and 

Supervision 
121 G     Problems   of   American 

Democracy 


3         153J  Printing  Layout  and  Design 

101 K  Calculating  Machines  I 

2-5         150N  Art  Appreciation 

1 01 S  Typewriting   I 

5         125S  Personality  Development  I 

126S  Personality    Development    II 


ROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 

Bookkeeping-Clerical 

Major  emphasis  is  on  training  which  permits  students  to  seek  general 
derical  jobs  in  business  offices  as  clerk-typists,  payroll  clerks,  inventory 
:lerks,  and  stock  record  clerks. 

A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  of  approved  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted for  graduation. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

OIK  Calculating  Machines  I 

01S  Typewriting  I 

11L  Clerical  Procedures 

00G  English  Fundamentals 

I.04G  Mathematics  Fundamentals 

SECOND    QUARTER 

i-01B     Accounting  I 
102S     Typewriting  II 


126B 
121G 


102K 
107S 
201X 
103S 
142G 


Fundamentals  of  Business 
Problems   of  American 
Democracy 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Calculating   Machines   II 

Filing 

Job   Orientation 

Typewriting   III 


3 
2 
2 
3 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 


Recommended  Electives 


1102B  Accounting  II  5  116G 

(t01G  Business  Correspondence  3  127G 

H02G  English  Problems  Analysis  3  136G 

107G  Technical   Mathematics  5  103K 


Principles  of  Speech  4 

Economic  Principles  5 

Introductory  Sociology  5 

Calculating  Machines  III  3 


Calculating  Machines 

Major  emphasis  is  on  training  which  will  enable  students  to  become 
occupationally  proficient  in  the  operation  of  the  major  types  of  machines 
ordinarily  used  in  business  offices. 

A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  of  approved  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

101K 

Calculating  Machines  I 

3 

Democracy 

5 

I101S 

Typewriting  I 

3 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations 

4 

;107S 

Filing 

2 

Elective 

3 

S100G 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

104G 

Mathematics    Fundamentals 

5 

THIRD    QUARTER 

103K 

Calculating  Machines  III 

3 

SECOND    QUARTER 

111L 

Clerical  Procedures 

5 

102K 

Calculating  Machines  II 

3 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

102S 

Typewriting  II 

3 

201X 

lob  Orientation 

2 

126B 

Fundamentals  of  Business 

3 
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Recommended  Electives 

101 B     Accounting  I  7         107G     Technical  Mathematics 

101G     Business   Correspondence  3         136G     Introductory  Sociology 

102G     English  Problems  Analysis  3         103S     Typewriting  III 


Stenographic 

Four  academic  quarters  are  normally  required  for  this  program.  It  is  an 
intensive  program  which  provides  only  the  minimum  training  for  an  initial 
stenographic  position  in  business. 

A  minimum  of  sixty-two  hours  of  approved  courses  must  be  completed 
for  graduation. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101S     Typewriting  I  3  103S 

100G     English   Fundamentals  3  204S 

121 G     Problems  of  American  207S 

Democracy  5  101G 

126B     Fundamentals  of  Business  3  142G 

101K     Calculating  Machines  I  3 

SECOND    QUARTER  205S 

102S     Typewriting  II  3  206S 

104S     Shorthand  Theory  7  220S 

107S     Filing  2  223S 

102G     English   Problems  Analysis  3  201X 

116G     Principles  of  Speech  4 


THIRD    QUARTER 

Typewriting  III 

Shorthand  Dictation  I 

Transcription  I 
Business   Correspondence 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 

FOURTH     QUARTER 

Typewriting  IV 
Shorthand  Dictation  II 
Transcription  II 
Secretarial   Office   Procedures 
lob  Orientation 


208S  Typewriting  V 

209S  Shorthand    Dictation   III 

210S  Typewriting  VI 

221 S  Transcription  III 


Recommended  Electives 

2         104B     Secretarial  Accounting  5 

5         102K     Calculating   Machines   II  3 

2         101N     Drawing   and   Composition  I       3 

2         127G     Economic  Principles  5 

136G     Introductory  Sociology  5 


PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  programs  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are,  like 
the  business  programs,  of  two  types:  (1)  two-year  programs  leading  to  the 
Associate  in  Technology  degree,  and  (2)  one-year  programs  each  leading 
to  a  certificate  in  cosmetology,  practical  nursing,  or  welding. 

The  courses  are  taught  by  instructors  who  have  had  industrial  experi- 
ence in  their  respective  fields  in  addition  to  their  professional  education. 
The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  instruments  and  machines 
comparable  to  those  used  in  industry  and  reflecting  the  needs  in  technical 
employment. 


'ROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  TECHNOLOGY  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree  programs  is  to  give 
jthe  student  a  broad  foundation  in  special  subjects  in  the  technical  field, 
together  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  to  prepare  him 
or  successful  participation  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  programs  also  include  courses  in  general  education  to  help  the 
student  understand  problems  encountered  in  living  and  working  within 
this  community.  These  programs  are  six  quarters  or  more  in  length  and 
require  a  minimum  of  102  to  114  quarter  hours. 

Graduates  are  qualified  for  positions  as  estimators,  technical  assistants, 
draftsmen,  engineering  aids,  commercial  artists,  servicemen,  factory  repre- 
sentatives, and  technicians  in  the  fields  of  radio,  electronics,  television, 
ibuilding  construction,  dental  laboratory  work,  industrial  woodworking, 
machine  tool,  and  printing. 

The  technology  programs  also  provide  background  courses  for  further 
study  and  training  for  students  who  intend  to  become  vocational  education 
teachers. 


Architectural  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 

This  curriculum  provides  training  for  students  in  various  aspects  of 
the  architectural  profession.  It  offers  courses  of  a  technical  and  technically 
related  nature  which  will  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  knowledge 
required  in  the  architectural  profession.  It  leads  to  employment  as  assistant 
designers,  draftsmen,  junior  engineers,  estimators,  detailers,  and  archi- 
tectural supervisors. 


Planning,  design,  and 

structural  technology  are 

necessary  for  total 

understanding  of 

architectural  problems. 
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Several  field  trips  to  nearby  cities  to  study  historical  and  contemporary 
architecture  are  made  each  school  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
purchase  of  small  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies  used  in  the  training 
program. 

A  minimum  of  109  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

| 

hod 

Architectural  Projections 

7 

221D 

Architectural  Design  III 

6 

146D 

Architectural  Rendering 

I 

3 

250D 

Materials  and  Methods 

i 

150D 

Introduction  to  Architecture 

3 

of  Construction  II 

3  j 

107G 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

284D 
280D 

Strength  of  Materials 
History  of  Architecture 

3l 
3 

SECOND    QUARTER 

100G 

English   Fundamentals 

3  i 

121D 

Architectural  Design  I 

4 

147D 

Architectural   Rendering 

II 

3 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

111G 

Basic  Physics  I 

4 

222D 

Architectural  Design  IV 

6 

HOG 

Trigonometry 

3 

251D 

Materials  and  Methods 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

of  Construction  III 

3 

Democracy 

5 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4   | 

201X 

Job  Orientation 

2  ! 

THIRD    QUARTER 

301D 

Theory  of  Structures  I 

3 

148D 

Architectural  Rendering 

III 

3 

151D 

Materials  and  Methods 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

1 

of  Construction  I 

3 

252D 

Materials  and  Methods 

152D 

Site  Engineering 

2 

of  Construction  IV 

6 

220D 

Architectural  Design  II 

6 

254D 

Mechanical  Equipment 

247D 

Mechanics  and  Strength 

of  Buildings 

4 

of  Materials 

4 

259D 
302D 

Architectural  Design  V 
Theory  of  Structures   II 

6 
3 

Recommended  Electives 

246D 

Architectural  Rendering 

IV 

3 

101G 

Business   Correspondence 

3 

282D 

Interior  Design  I 

3 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

283D 

Architectural  Construction 

232G 

Labor  Management 

Analysis   I 

3 

Relations  Problems 

4 

285D 

Architectural   Design 

101S 

Typewriting  I 

3 

Analysis  I 

3 

126B 

Fundamentals  of  Business 

3 

Automotive  Technology 

This  curriculum  presents  an  opportunity  to  acquire  complete  technical 
training  in  the  areas  of  wheel  alignment,  brakes,  ignition,  carburetion, 
hydraulic  and  electric  servo-mechanisms,  automatic  transmissions,  drive 
trains,  and  engine  rebuilding.  This  training  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  principles  of  operation,  rather  than  diversified  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  and  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  surpass 
journeyman  standards  of  diagnosis  and  repair. 

A  minimum  of  104  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

- 1 0 1 A     Automotive   Engines  7 

125A     Internal  Combustion  Engines  5 

104G     Mathematics   Fundamentals  5 

or 

il07G    Technical  Mathematics  (5) 

100G     English  Fundamentals  3 

SECOND    QUARTER 

J102A     Brake  and  Steering  7 

;126A     Chassis  and  Brake  Systems  5 

I111G     Basic  Physics  I  4 

:275M     Metallurgy  I  3 

THIRD    QUARTER 

103A     Ignition  and  Carburetion  7 
127A     Theory  of  Ignition  and 

Carburetion  5 

jll6G     Principles  of  Speech  4 

Elective  3 


FOURTH    QUARTER 

128A     Transmissions  and  Drive  Trains  3 
201 A     Drive   Train  7 

142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 
Elective  3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

220A    Automotive  Transmissions 
202A    Multiple  Gear-Set 

Transmissions 
175M     Basic  Machine  Shop  Practice 
121 G     Problems  of  American 

Democracy 


J175D     Technical  Drafting  I 
;102W  Arc  Welding  Shop  I 
I125W  Theory  of  Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding 


Recommended  Electives 
3 


101S     Typewriting   I 

101G     Business   Correspondence 

229B     Record  Keeping 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

227A     Engine  Rebuilding  3 

203A     Engine  Rebuilding  7 

101W  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  Shop       7 

201X     Job    Orientation  2 


Working  on  automotive  transmissions 


Building  Construction  Technology 

This  curriculum  provides  training  for  positions  in  the  maintenance, 
production,  construction,  sales,  and  management  fields  of  the  building 
industry.  The  courses  provide  training  in  the  basic  fundamentals  and  the 
construction  methods,  materials,  equipment,  procedures,  and  structures  that 
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are  essential  in  a  successful  building  operation.  Training  of  personnel  for 
home  building,  the  nation's  largest  industry,  is  emphasized  although 
specialization  for  another  field  is  possible  through  careful  selection  of 
electives. 

The  courses  are  specifically  designed  to  train  the  technician  who  is  the 
link  between  the  architect  and  the  craftsman  who  executes  the  work.  Ap- 
propriate periods  of  gaining  practical  experience  and  knowledge  are  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  academic  training  before  the  education  of  the 
building  construction  technician  is  completed.  Subsequent  to  graduation, 
the  student  should  plan  to  spend  an  additional  period  gaining  practical 
experience  which  is  essential  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  home  build- 
ing industry. 

The  well-balanced  program  of  studies  and  training  leads  to  positions 
as  home  builders,  supervisors,  foremen,  estimators,  building  inspectors, 
timekeepers,  building  materials  salesmen,  and  materials  expediters  in  the 
industry. 

Field  trips  to  nearby  cities  to  study  and  observe  various  types  of  con- 
struction are  made  each  school  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
purchase  of  small  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies  used  in  the  training 
program. 

A  minimum  of  105  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

FOURTH     QUARTER 

115D 

Residential  Architecture  I 

7 

153D 

Site  Planning  and 

100G 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

Construction  I 

3 

154D 

Introduction  to  Residential 

210D 

Construction    I 

3 

Building 

3 

251D 

Materials  and  Methods 

104G 

Mathematics  Fundamentals 

5 

of  Construction  III 

3 

258D 

Structural    Elements 

4 

SECOND    QUARTER 

266D 

Electrical  Services  for 

116D 

Residential  Architecture  II 

3 

Residential  Building 

2 

151D 

Materials  and  Methods 

265D 

Sanitary  Services  for 

of  Construction  I 

3 

Residential   Buildings 

2 

107G 

Technical    Mathematics 

5 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Democracy 
200G     Economics  for  Home  Builders 

THIRD    QUARTER 

117D     Residential    Architecture    III 

152D     Site   Engineering 

247D     Mechanics  and  Strength 

of  Materials  4 

250D     Materials  and  Methods 

of  Construction  II  3 

142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 
101 F     Introductory   Woodworking  3 


Construction  II 
Materials  and  Methods 

of  Construction  IV 
Heating  and  Air-conditioning 

for  Residential   Buildings 
Real   Estate   for  Home   Builders 
Job   Orientation 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

212D     Construction  III 
260D     Materials  and  Methods 
of  Construction  V 


5 

211D 

2 

252D 

267D 

3 

2 

250B 

201X 

PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 
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251B 


Record  Keeping 
Builders 


for  Home 


201 G 

Ethics  for  Home  Builders 

2 

232G 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems 

4 

Recommended  Electives 

128F 

Wood    Technology 

2-4 

130F 

Lumber  Seasoning 

2-4 

131F 

Lumber  Grading 

2 

101G 

Business  Correspondence 

3 

HOG 

Trigonometry 

3 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

101K 

Calculating  Machines  I 

3 

101S 

Typewriting  I 

3 

127B 

Business   Law  I 

4 

229F 

Wood   Finishing 

2-6 

236B 

Insurance  Principles  I 

5 

237B 

Real-Estate  Appraisal 

3 

282D 

Interior  Design  I 

3 

284D 

Strength  of  Materials 

3 

301D 

Theory  of  Structures  I 

3 

302D 

Theory  of  Structures  II 

3 

Field  work  is  a  major  activity  in 
building  construction  technology. 


Commercial  Art 

Experienced  commercial  artists  receive  excellent  incomes  in  the  grow- 
ing field  of  art.  This  field  offers  continuous  advancement  for  persons  of 
ability  and  ambition.  Graduates  are  in  demand  by  a  variety  of  business  and 
industrial  firms  such  as  publishers,  printers,  advertising  agencies,  depart- 
ment stores,  television  studios,  aircraft  manufacturers,  and  the  automobile 
industry. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  and  experience  in  sketching,  draw- 
ing, and  designing  applied  to  commercial  art.  A  professionally  equipped 
commercial  art  studio  is  used  for  training  purposes. 

A  student  may  select  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  areas  for  special 
emphasis:  (1)  advertising  layout  and  production,  (2)  advertising  and  story 
illustration,  (3)   technical  illustration,  and  (4)  fashion  illustration. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  portfolio  of  his  work  before 
graduation.  A  minimum  of  102  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101N  Drawing  and  Composition  I 

125N  Figure  Drawing  I 

130N  Lettering  and  Layout  I 

140N  Advertising  Illustration  I 

100G  English   Fundamentals 

150N  Art  Appreciation 


3 

102N 

3 

126N 

3 

131N 

3 

141N 

3 

121G 

SECOND    QUARTER 

Drawing   and    Composition   II     3 

Figure  Drawing  II  3 

Lettering  and   Layout   II  3 

Advertising    Illustration   II  3 
Problems  of  American 

Democracy  5 
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THIRD    QUARTER 

103N  Drawing  and   Composition  III  3 

127N  Figure  Drawing  III  3 

132N  Lettering  and  Layout  III  3 

142N  Advertising  Illustration  III  3 

142G  Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 


FOURTH    QUARTER 

201 N    Advertising  Layout  and 

Production  I 
2 ION    Advertising   and   Story 

Illustration  I 
220N     Fashion   Illustration   I 
230N    Technical  Illustration  I 
Elective 


3-12 

3-12 
3-12 
3-12 


202N 

211N 

221N 
231N 
Elective 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

Advertising  Layout  and 

Production  II 
Advertising   and   Story 

Illustration  II 
Fashion  Illustration  II 
Technical  Illustration  II 


203N 

212N 

222N 
232N 
201X 
Elective 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

Advertising  Layout  and 

Production   III 
Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration  III 
Fashion  Illustration  III 
Technical  Illustration  III 
Job  Orientation 


Recommended  Electives 


125J  Print  Shop  Theory  I  5 

175D  Technical  Drafting  I  3 

146D  Architectural  Rendering  I              3 

225N  Figure  Drawing  IV  3 

226N  Figure  Drawing  V  3 

227N  Figure  Drawing  VI  3 


177R  Product  Information 

279G  Public  Relations- 
Community  Problems 

280D  History  of  Architecture 

282D  Interior  Design  I 

116G  Principles  of  Speech 

101G  Business  Correspondence 


3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

6 


3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

2 

5 


Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

A  dental  technician  is  an  individual  trained  and  educated  to  perform 
one  or  more  phases  of  the  dental  laboratory  procedures  required  in  the 
fabrication  of  dental  prosthetic  appliances.  He  may  work  in  a  dentist's 
office  or  he  may  find  employment  in  an  approved  dental  laboratory. 


View  of  class  in 

dental  laboratory  practice 
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This  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  high  standards  established  by 
the  Council  on  Dental  Education  and  the  Council  on  Dental  Trades  and 
Laboratories  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  and  has  been  fully  ap- 
proved by  that  association,  and  requires  at  least  104  hours  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST   QUARTER 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

101Y 

Tooth  Anatomy  and 

201 Y 

Beginning  Crown  and 

Nomenclature 

9 

Bridge  Work 

9 

100G 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

104G 

Mathematics   Fundamentals 

5 

Democracy 

5 

or 

Elective 

3 

105G 

Algebra  Fundamentals 

(2) 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

SECOND    QUARTER 

202Y 

Advanced  Crown  and 

102Y 

Removable  Partial   Dentures 

9 

Bridge  Work 

9 

128Y 

Oral  Anatomy 

2 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relation* 

4 

113Y 

Chemical   and   Physical 

Elective 

4 

Principles 

3 

Elective 

2 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

203Y 

Ceramics,  Precision  Attachments  9 

THIRD    QUARTER 

202X 

Professional  Ethics 

2 

103Y 

Complete  Denture 

Elective 

6 

Construction 

9 

277M 

Metallurgy  II 

3 

Elective 

5 

Recommended  Electives 

230N    Technical  Illustration  I            3-12        141G    Introduction  to  Physiology  5 

229B    Record  Keeping                               2        107G    Technical  Mathematics  5 
101G    Business  Correspondence                3        175W    Oxy- Acetylene  and 

111G     Basic  Physics  I                                 4                        Electric.  Arc  Welding  3 

101S     Typewriting  I  3 

Electronics  Technology 

This  curriculum  consists  of  the  fundamentals,  theories,  and  applica- 
tion of  principles  in  electronics  to  provide  the  necessary  background  for 
employment  in  many  areas  of  industrial  electronics  and  the  radio  and 
television  field. 

A  minimum  of   105  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST   QUARTER 

SECOND    QUARTER 

101T    Audio  Systems 

125T    Principles  of  Electronics 

104G    Mathematics    Fundamentals 

7 
5 
5 

102T    Electrical  Tests  and 

Measurements 
126T     Fundamentals  of  Electronic 

Circuitry 
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100G     English  Fundamentals 
107G     Technical   Mathematics 


103T 
127T 

hog 

112G 


201T 
225T 

228T 


THIRD    QUARTER 

Circuit  Analysis  I 
Principles   of   Analysis   and 

Diagnosis  I 
Trigonometry 
Basic  Physics  II 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Circuit  Analysis  II 
Principles  of  Analysis  and 

Diagnosis  II 
Federal  Communications 

Commission  License 


3         121 G     Problems  of  American 

5  Democracy  5 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

7        202T    High  Frequency  Tests   and 

Measurements  5 

5        226T     Fundamentals  of  Antennas  and 

3  Television  Circuitry  5 

4  101G     Business  Correspondence  3 
142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 

5  SIXTH    QUARTER 

203T    Circuit  Analysis  and  Alignment  5 
5        227T     Principles  of  Analysis  and 

Diagnosis  III  5 

3        229T     Fundamentals  of  Color 

Television  3 

201X     Job  Orientation  2 


175D 
177D 
127R 
101S 


Technical  Drafting  I 
Technical   Drafting  III 
Salesmanship 
Typewriting  I 


Recommended  Electives 

3  111G  Basic  Physics  I 

3  116G  Principles  of  Speech 

2-6  232G  Labor  Management  Relations 
3  Problems 


Laboratory  instruction  in 
circuit  analysis 


Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  knowledge  and 
abilities  in  drafting  and  design  of  a  mechanical  nature  for  employment  in 
industries  needing  these  services. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  product  and  tool  design,  engineering  standards, 
manufacturers'  standards,  and  the  selection  of  methods  for  efficient  and 
economical  production.  Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  the  prop- 
erties and  heat  treatment  of  metals,  applied  mathematics,  mechanisms,  and 
human  relations  aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life. 
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Graduates  of  this  curriculum  are  prepared  for  positions  in  industry  as 
laboratory  technicians,  research  and  development  engineering  assistants, 
technical  supervisors,  draftsmen,  and  jig  and  fixture  designers.  With  addi- 
tional experience,  students  may  aspire  to  positions  as  industrial  supervisors, 
machine  and  tool  designers,  tool  buyers,  production  expeditors,  and  cost 
estimators. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


101D 
125D 

176M 
104G 


102D 
126D 

177M 
107G 


103D 
127D 

100G 

hog 


111G 


101M 

102M 
103M 

127M 

201M 


FIRST    QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  I 
Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  Theory  I 
Manufacturing   Processes   I 
Mathematics    Fundamentals 


SECOND    QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  II  7 
Machine  Drafting  and 

Design   Theory  II  3 

Manufacturing  Processes  II  3 

Technical  Mathematics  5 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  III  7 
Machine    Drafting   and 

Design  Theory  III  3 

English  Fundamentals  3 

Trigonometry  3 

FOURTH     QUARTER 

Basic  Physics  I  4 


201 D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  IV 
225D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  Theory  IV 
121 G     Problems  of  American 

Democracy 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

202D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  V 
226D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design   Theory  V 
112G     Basic  Physics  II 
275M     Metallurgy  I 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

203D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  VI 
227D     Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  Theory  VI 
277M     Metallurgy  II 
201X     Job  Orientation 
Elective 


Recommended  Electives 


Lathe  and  Bench  Work  225M 

Laboratory  2-7  226M 

Shaper  and  Planer  Laboratory  2-7  227M 

Precision  Measurement 

Techniques    Laboratory  2-7  101W 

Precision  Measurements  3  101G 

Milling  Machine  Laboratory  2-7  116G 


Milling   Machine  Theory  3 

Precision  Grinding  Techniques  3 
Production  Machines  and 

Tooling  3 
Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  Shop  2-7 

Business   Correspondence  3 

Principles  of  Speech  4 


Machine  Tool  Technology 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  knowledge  and  abilities  which 
are  required  in  industries  for  services  of  technical  operators  of  machines 
and  equipment. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  modern  machines  and  hand  tools,  production 
tooling,  jig  and  fixtures,  dies,  and  methods  for  efficient  and  economical 
production  and  manufacture  of  industrial  products  and  machines.  Also  in- 
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eluded  are  courses  dealing  with  the  properties  and  heat  treatment  of 
metals,  applied  mathematics,  technical  drafting,  and  human  relations 
aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life. 

Graduates  of  this  curriculum  accept  jobs  as  inspectors,  test  technicians, 
tool  and  die  makers,  planners,  operators  of  mechanical  equipment,  tool 
inspectors,  and  tool  room  technicians.  With  additional  experience  grad- 
uates may  advance  to  positions  of  tool  room  supervisors,  tooling  foremen, 
expediters,  and  tool  and  machine  salesmen. 

A  minimum  of  104  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101M     Lathe  and  Bench  Work 

Laboratory 
125M     Lathe  and   Bench  Theory 
175D     Technical   Drafting   I 
104G     Mathematics  Fundamentals 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102M  Shaper  and  Planer  Laboratory 

126M  Shaper  and  Planer  Theory 

100G  English  Fundamentals 

107G  Technical  Mathematics 


FOURTH    QUARTER 


103M 


THIRD    QUARTER 

Precision  Measurement 
Techniques  Laboratory 
127M     Precision  Measurements 
176D    Technical  Drafting  II 
HOG     Trigonometry 


'■f:Mmm 


201M 

Milling  Machine  Laboratory 

7 

7 

225M 

Milling  Machine  Theory 

3 

5 

177D 

Technical  Drafting  III 

3 

3 

5 

111G 

Basic  Physics  I 

4 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

202M 

Precision  Grinding  Laboratory 

7 

7 

226M 

Precision  Grinding  Techniques 

3 

3 

275M 

Metallurgy  I 

3 

3 

5 

112G 

Basic  Physics  II 

4 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

203M 

Production    Machine 

Laboratory 

7 

7 

227M 

Production  Machines 

3 

and  Tooling 

3 

3 

277M 

Metallurgy  II 

3 

3 

121G 

Problems  of  American 

Democracy 

5 

Recommended  Electives 

101D 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  I 

7 

102D 

Machine    Drafting    and 

Design  II 

7 

103D 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  III 

7 

i 

201D 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  IV 

7 

202D 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  V 

7 

101G 

Business    Correspondence 

3 

116G 

Principles  of  Speech 

4 

142G 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations 

4 

i 

101W 

Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  Shop 

7 

175W  Oxy- Acetylene  and 

Electric   Arc  Welding 

3 

201X 

Job  Orientation 

2 

Visual  inspection  of  a  thread  with  a  fifty -to-one  optical  comparator 
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Printing  Technology 

Employment  opportunities  in  the  graphic  arts  industry,  composed  of 
printing,  publishing,  and  allied  businesses,  are  available  to  students  who 
have  college  training  and  are  familiar  with  the  technical  processes  of 
printing. 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  to  enter  printing  trades  after  com- 
pleting work  in  hand  and  machine  composition,  presswork,  and  bindery 
processes  and  fundamental  work  in  offset  duplicator  operation.  Courses  in 
proofreading,  layout  and  design,  and  estimating  are  included  to  broaden 
the  student's  background. 

A  minimum  of  108  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101J     Print  Shop  I 
125J     Print   Shop  Theory  I 
100G     English  Fundamentals 
121G     Problems  of  American 
Democracy 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102J     Print  Shop  II 

126J     Print  Shop  Theory  II 

104G     Mathematics   Fundamentals 


103  J 
127J 
152  J 
153J 


THIRD    QUARTER 

Print  Shop  III  7 

Print  Shop  Theory  III  3 

Proofreading  3 

Printing   Layout   and   Design  3 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

201J     Print  Shop  IV  7 

225J     Print  Shop  Theory  IV  3 

101 G     Business  Correspondence  3 
142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 


105G     Algebra  Fundamentals 
116G     Principles  of  Speech 


(2) 

4 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

202J     Print  Shop  V  7 

226J     Print  Shop  Theory  V  3 

BON     Lettering  and   Layout  I  3 

Elective  5 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

203J     Print  Shop  VI  7 

227J     Print    Shop   Theory  VI  3 
251J     Estimating  and  Costs  in  Printing  3 

201X     Job  Orientation  2 

Elective  3 

Recommended  Electives 

127B     Business  Law  I  4 

177G     Economics  of  Distribution  2 

116G     Principles  of  Speech  4 

HON     Advertising    Illustration  3 

201N     Technical  Illustration  I  3-12 

127R     Salesmanship  2-6 


Operating  a  line-casting  machine 
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Woodworking  Technology 

This  curriculum  provides  training  for  positions  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
woodworking  industries.  New  developments  in  wood  utilization  in  building 
and  construction,  manufacturing,  and  wood  research  laboratories  provide 
increasing  opportunities  in  the  various  woodworking  occupations.  Grad- 
uates find  employment  as  construction  estimators,  kiln  technologists,  pro- 
duction specialists,  and  technicians  in  furniture  and  millworking  plants. 

A  minimum  of  102  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101F     Introductory  Woodworking  8 

128F    Wood  Technology  2 

178D     Basic  Woodworking  Drafting  3 

100G     English   Fundamentals  3 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102F     Cabinet  and  Millwork  8 

130F     Lumber  Seasoning  2 

131F     Lumber  Grading  2 

104G     Mathematics  Fundamentals  5 

or 

179R     Retail   Mathematics  (5) 

THIRD    QUARTER 

103F     Furniture  Construction  8 

229F    Wood   Finishing  2 

111G     Basic  Physics  I  4 

179D     Furniture  Drafting  and  Design  3 


FOURTH    QUARTER 

20 IF     Light  Frame  Construction 
151 D     Materials  and  Methods 

of  Construction  I 
132F    Wood  Preservation 


Elective 


Adjusting  side  cutterhead  of 
moulding  machine 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

202F  Pre-Fabricated  Frame  Structures  8 
142G  Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 
121 G     Problems  of  American 

Democracy  5 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

203F    Wood  Production  Manufacturing  8 
300F     Plant  Organization  and 

Operation  3 

127G     Economic  Principles  5 

201 X     Job  Orientation  2 


PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 


Cosmetology 

Cosmetology  is  one  of  the  registered  trades  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
standards  for  the  trade  are  established  by  state  law. 

The  curriculum  in  cosmetology  offered  by  the  institute  meets  State  of 
Illinois  standards  as  to  the  total  time,  teaching  staff,  equipment,  facilities, 
library,  and  course  content.  The  curriculum  requires  three  quarters  and 
one  summer  session. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

101C     Cosmetology  Laboratory  I 
125C     Cosmetology  Theory  I 
100G     English  Fundamentals 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102C     Cosmetology  Laboratory  II 
126C     Cosmetology  Theory   II 
127R     Specialized  Selling 


Knowledge  of 

the  Wall  Plate 

is  important  to 

the  cosmetologist. 


THIRD    QUARTER 


10 
5 
3 

103C 
127C 
116G 

Cosmetology  Laboratory  III 
Cosmetology   Theory   III 
Principles  of  Speech 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

10 
5 
4 

10 
5 
3 

104C 
229B 

Cosmetology  Laboratory  IV 
Record  Keeping 

10 
2 

Practical  Nursing 

The  practical  nurse  is  a  person  trained  to  care  for  selected  subacute 

convalescent  and  chronic  patients  and  to  assist  the  professional  nurse  in  a 

team  relationship,  especially  in  the  care  of  those  acutely  ill.  She  provides 

i  nursing  service  in  private  homes  and  in  institutions.  She  may  be  employed 
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by  the  lay  public,  hospitals,  or  health  agencies.  A  practical  nurse  works 
only  under  the  direct  orders  of  a  licensed  physician  or  the  supervision  of  a  | 
registered  professional  nurse. 

This  curriculum  includes  seventeen  weeks  of  class  work  and  thirty-one 
weeks  of  hospital  training  in  actual  care  of  patients  in  affiliated  hospitals. 
During  the  clinical  period,  a  minimum  amount  of  earnings  is  possible. 
Graduates  of  this  program  must  pass  the  state  examination  in  order  to  be 
licensed. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

133P 

Health  II 

101P 

Nursing  Practice  and  Theory  I 

7 

130P 

Homemaking 

o 

THIRD    QUARTER 

131P 

Foods 

4 

104P 

Clinical  Theory  and 

132P 

Health   I 

4 

Practice  II 

SECOND    QUARTER 

102P     Nursing  Practice  and  Theory  II 
103P     Clinical  Theory  and  Practice  I 


FOURTH     QUARTER 

105P     Clinical  Theory  and 
Practice  III 


Welding 

This  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  various  types  of  welding 
equipment,  the  welding  of  mild  steel  in  all  positions,  machine  cutting,  hand 
cutting,  testing  of  welds,  and  welding  of  non-ferrous  metals.  Each  student 
is  given  individual  attention  in  his  shop  training. 


Completing  a  section  of 
structural  steel  welding 
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This  program  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment 
as  tool  room  welders,  construction  welders,  job  shop  welders,  and- welding 
inspectors. 

The  courses  as  outlined  are  required  for  the  welding  certificate.  To 
complete  the  required  number  of  quarter  hours  the  student  must  choose 
additional  courses  from  the  list  of  recommended  electives.  A  minimum  of 
fifty  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 


FIRST    QUARTER 

127W     Theory  of  Arc  Welding               3 

101W 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding 

Shop 

7 

175D     Technical   Drafting  I                      3 

125W 

Theory  of  Oxy-Acetylene 

275M     Metallurgy  I                                    3 

Welding 

3 

100G 

English  Fundamentals 

3 

THIRD    QUARTER 

104G 

Mathematics  Fundamentals 

5 

103W    Arc  Welding  Shop  II                    7 

277M     Metallurgy  II                                   3 

SECOND    QUARTER 

201X     Job  Orientation                                2 

102W 

Arc  Welding  Shop  I 

7 

Elective                                                         4 

Recom 

men 

ded  Electives 

107G 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

116G    Principles  of  Speech                       4 

111G 

Basic  Physics  I 

4 

142G     Psychology  of  Human  Relations  4 

hog 

Trigonometry 

3 

101 G     Business   Correspondence                3 

121G 

Problems  of  American 
Democracy 

5 

229B     Record  Keeping                               2 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

101A-2to7.  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINES.  The  student  disassembles  and  assem- 
bles laboratory  units  according  to  approved  trade  procedures.  He  learns  to 
develop  manipulative  skills,  use  of  measuring  tools,  proper  shop  practices, 
and  the  importance  of  manufacturers'  service  manuals  for  reference  use. 

102A-2  to  7.  BRAKE  AND  STEERING.  Principles  learned  in  126A  are  practiced 
and  applied  to  laboratory  units.  When  adequate  skills  and  abilities  are 
acquired,  the  student  is  permitted  to  effect  repairs  and  corrections  on  live 
units. 

103A-2  to  7.  IGNITION  AND  CARBURETION.  Students  learn  to  repair  and 
test  those  units  having  to  do  with  fuel  and  electrical  systems;  emphasis 
is  on  the  proper  use  of  diagnostic  equipment. 

125A-5.  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES.This  course  encompasses  con- 
struction, repair,  and  operation  of  the  automobile  engine  with  accent  on 
the  principles  of  operation. 

126A-5.  CHASSIS  AND  BRAKE  SYSTEMS.  A  survey  of  the  bushing  and  ball 
joint  types  of  suspension  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  wheel  balancing, 
factors  of  steering  geometry,  power  steering,  and  power  brakes. 

127A-5.  THEORY  OF  IGNITION  AND  CARBURETION.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  operation  of  carburetors,  storage  batteries,  electrical  generators 
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and  regulators,  starting  motors,  ignition  systems,  lighting  and  signaling 
devices. 

128A-3.  TRANSMISSIONS  AND  DRIVE  TRAINS.  Theory  of  operation  of 
differentials,  overdrives,  and  the  several  two-speed  automatic  trans- 
missions. 

201A-2to7.  DRIVE  TRAIN.  Laboratory  units  are  used  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  drive  train  components.  When  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  he  is  permitted  to  diagnose  and  repair  live  differentials  and  hy- 
draulic transmissions. 

202A-2to7.  MULTIPLE  GEAR-SET  TRANSMISSIONS.  Multiple  gear  auto- 
matic transmissions  are  accepted  for  diagnosis  and  repair  in  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  201A. 

203A-2to7.  ENGINE  REBUILDING.  The  student  learns  to  grind  valves  and 
seats,  hone  bushings,  replace  valve  seats,  rebore  cylinders,  knurl  pistons, 
and  grind  crankshafts,  i.e.,  skills  that  require  working  to  minute  toler- 
ances. Prerequisite:  201  A. 

220A-5.  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSIONS.  An  advanced  study  of  automatic 
transmissions  used  on  late  model  automobiles.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
offer  general  information  which  will  be  applicable  to  transmissions  that 
may  be  produced  in  the  future.  Prerequisite:   128A. 

227A-3.  ENGINE  REBUILDING.  Follows  the  same  logical  order  that  the 
mechanic-machinist  would  follow  in  rebuilding  an  engine.  The  theory 
of  operation  and  repair  of  the  engine  parts  is  discussed  with  accent  on 
the  machining  operations  and  tolerances.  Prerequisite:   125A. 

101B-2to7.  ACCOUNTING  I.  A  study  of  the  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss 
statements,  trial  balance,  journalizing  and  posting,  sales,  purchases, 
adjusting  and  closing  entries,  and  periodic  summaries. 

102B-5.  ACCOUNTING  II.  Accounting  principles  in  the  preceding  course  are 
applied  to  partnerships  and  corporations.  Notes  and  interest,  valuation 
of  assets,  the  voucher  system,  payroll  and  tax  accounting,  and  prepaid 
items  are  studied  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:   10' B. 

103B-5.  ACCOUNTING  III.  Corporate  organization  and  records,  stocks  and 
bonds,  surplus  and  dividends,  departmental  and  branch  accounting, 
accounting  for  manufacturing  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  financial 
statements.  Prerequisite:  102B. 

104B-2to5.  SECRETARIAL  ACCOUNTING.  Basic  principles  of  accounting 
are  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  secretary.  The  accounts  of 
private  individuals,  professional  men,  institutions,  and  small  business 
firms  of  various  types  are  studied. 

109B-2to7.  DEPARTMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.  Accounting  p  inciples  are  ap- 
plied to  special  departments  such  as  sales,  purchasing,  payroll,  real-estate 
holdings,   insurance   and   equipment.   Prerequisite:  203B. 

126B-3.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  BUSINESS.  A  survey  of  business  services  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  modern  business 
world  and  a  basis  for  determining  occupational  possibilities  and  re- 
quirements. 

127B-4.  BUSINESS  LAW  I.  Introduction  of  torts,  contracts,  sales,  liens,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  law  of  insurance  agency,  master  and  servant,  real 
property    and  landlord  and  tenant. 

201B-4.  ACCOUNTING  IV.  An  advanced  study  of  accounting  records,  mer- 
chandising  and    manufacturing   accounts,   end   of   year   procedures,   cor- 
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rections  of  profits  of  prior  periods,  accounting  statements,  analysis  of 
working  capital,  analytical  and  comparative  per  cents,  analytical  ratios. 
Prerequisite:    103B. 

202B-4.  COST  ACCOUNTING  I.  The  relation  of  cost  accounting  to  manage- 
ment for  control;  general  principles  involved  in  constructing  a  cost 
system;  distribution  of  cost-materials,  labor  and  burden;  cost  record; 
operating  reports;  joint  and  by-product  cost  and  budgetary  control. 
Prerequisite:  103A. 

203B-4.  ACCOUNTING  V.  An  advanced  study  of  current  assets,  investments, 
tangible  fixed  assets,  intangible  fixed  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  and  the 
statement  or  application  of  funds.  Prerequisite:  201B. 

204B-4.  COST  ACCOUNTING  II.  Process  cost  accounting;  costing  by-products 
and  joint  products;  budgeting;  estimated  cost  system;  standard  cost;  cost 
control  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  202B. 

226B-4.  BUSINESS  LAW  II.  Legal  problems  in  normal  business  relationships, 
including  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments,  negotiable  in- 
struments, insurance,  private  property,  and  business  organization.  Prereq- 
uisite:  127B. 

227B-2  to  5.  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION.  Principles  of 
management  as  applied  to  office  work.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
office  in  business  management;  office  organization;  physical  facilities  of 
the  office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards,  and  controls;  and  records 
management. 

229B-2.  RECORD  KEEPING.  The  complete  cycle  of  records  necessary  in 
running  a  business  in  buying,  selling,  inventories,  payroll,  and  stock 
control. 

230B-5.  AUDITING.  The  preparation  of  the  audit  program,  working  papers, 
and  reports  are  considered.  In  addition,  selected  problems  dealing  with 
various  asset,  liability,  and  capital  accounts  are  worked  and  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  204B. 

233B-5.  FEDERAL  TAXES.  Problem  material  in  income,  estates,  and  gift  taxes 
as  they  affect  individuals  and  various  forms  of  business  organization. 
Prerequisite:  103B. 

234B-3.  REAL-ESTATE  PRINCIPLES.  Real-estate  economics,  terminology  and 
definitions,  real-estate  law,  real-estate  investment. 

235B-4.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  graphic  pre- 
sentatk  n  of  data,  averages  and  index  numbers,  economic  trends,  cycles, 
correlation,   and   application. 

236B-5.  INSURANCE  PRINCIPLES  I.  History,  ethics,  and  economics  of  in- 
surance; types  of  insurance;  Illinois  state  laws  relating  to  transactions  of 
insurance;  agency  and  brokerage  contracts;  types  of  casualty  and  property 
insurance. 

237B-3.  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISAL.  The  practical  approach  to  solving  ap- 
praisal problems  of  residential,  rural,  urban,  and  commercial  properties. 
Includes  on-the-site  analysis  of  properties. 

238B-5.  LIFE  INSURANCE  I.  Principles  underlying  the  structure  of  life  in- 
surance and  its  various  operations,  ways  life  insurance  can  be  applied  to 
the  needs  for  personal  estate,  property  estate,  and  business. 

239B-3.  FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE  INSURANCE.  General  principles  of 
insurance,  with  emphasis  upon  fire  insurance  and  inland  marine  insur- 
ance. 
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240B-4.  PROPERTY  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  I.  Principles  of  insur- 
ance as  applied  to  illness,  injury,  and  property  damage  claims. 

241B-4.  PROPERTY  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  II.  First  party  claims, 
third  party  claims,  policy  coverages,  damage  appraisals,  law  of  torts, 
legal  doctrines,  and  injury  evaluations. 

250B-3.  REAL  ESTATE  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS.  A  survey  of  the  real-estate 
field  with  emphasis  on  the  essentials  that  concern  the  consumer.  The 
purpose  is  to  develop  a  full  understanding  of  realty  as  a  commodity  and 
to  equip  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  essential  to  a  successful 
building    operation. 

251B-3.  RECORD  KEEPING  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS.  Fundamental  training 
in  business  practice  and  record  keeping.  A  study  of  business  records  and 
papers;  recording  transactions;  classification  and  interpretation  of  cost 
data;  special  problems;  preparation  of  financial  statements  and  reports. 

275B-5.  CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS.  Organization  and  operation  of  the 
credit  department  including  sources  and  analysis  of  credit  information, 
collection  methods,  and  correspondence.  Credit  management  emphasized. 

101C-6tol2,  102C-6tol2,  103C-6  to  12,  104C-6  to  12.  COSMETOLOGY  LAB- 
ORATORY I,  II,  III,  IV.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  skills  involved  in  giv- 
ing a  permanent  wave,  pin  curl  and  finger  wave,  scalp  treatment,  haircut, 
facial  massage,  hand  and  arm  mold,  hair  tint  and  bleach,  and  manicure. 

125C-5.  COSMETOLOGY  THEORY  I.  Study  of  the  skin  and  hair  and  how 
each  is  affected  by  massage  and  treatment.  Elementary  chemistry  of  the 
various  materials  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  scalp,  hair,  and  skin. 
Disorders  of  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.  Sanitation  and  sterilization  as  applied 
to  cosmetology.  That  part  of  Illinois  law  pertaining  to  cosmetology  is 
introduced. 

126C-5.  COSMETOLOGY  THEORY  II.  Further  study  of  Illinois  law  affecting 
cosmetology;  circulation  of  blood  and  lymph.  Hair  tints  and  bleaches; 
neurology,  including  the  effect  of  massage  upon  the  nerves;  use  of 
electricity  in  the  treatment  of  hair,  scalp,  and  skin. 

127C-5.  COSMETOLOGY  THEORY  III.  Salon  management  including  location, 
equipment,  ventilation,  sanitation,  supplies,  inventories,  purchasing,  and 
personnel  problems.  Salesmanship  with  special  emphasis  on  the  selling 
of  personal   service. 

101D-2to7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  I.  Supervised  practice  in 
vertical  lettering  and  in  applying  the  principles  of  technical  drawing  to 
a  variety  of  problems. 

102D-2  to  7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  II.  Supervised  practice  in 
pictorial  drawing,  inking,  using  American  Standard  welding  symbols, 
and  applying  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  to  a  variety  of 
problems. 

103D-2to7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  III.  Supervised  practice 
in  the  making  of  sets  of  drawings  for  both  unit  and  mass  production  of 
small  machines  and  products  involving  machine  tool  operations.  Use  of 
many  handbooks,  manuals,  and  catalogs  ordinarily  found  in  the  libraries 
of  engineering  departments. 

110D-2to7.  ARCHITECTURAL  PROJECTIONS.  Use  of  the  instruments; 
lettering;  projections;  intersections;  developments;  oblique;  isometric; 
shades  and  shadows;  perspectives.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 
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115D-2to7.  RESIDENTIAL  ARCHITECTURE  I.  Lettering;  use  of  the  instru- 
ments; projections;  isometric  drawings;  perspective  and  presentation 
drawings;  study  and  development  of  basic  floor  plans  of  a  residential 
nature.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 
J116D-3.  RESIDENTIAL  ARCHITECTURE  II.  Study  and  development  of 
projects  in  contemporary  residential  design;  basic  influence  which 
environment,  materials,  and  psychological  and  physical  functions  exert 
on  man's  development  of  shelter.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
115D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

117D-3.  RESIDENTIAL  ARCHITECTURE  III.  Study  and  development  of 
projects  in  contemporary  residential  design  of  a  complex  nature;  em- 
phasis on  proper  orientation,  materials,  environment,  and  psychological 
and  physical  functions  as  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  116D  or  consent  of  adviser. 
1 12 1D-4.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  I.  Beginning  study  of  architectural 
planning,  design,  composition,  and  presentation.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  HOD  or  consent  of  adviser. 
! 125D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  I.  Essentials  of  the 
draftsman's  language  dealing  with  sketching,  lettering,  geometric  con- 
structions, instrumental  drawing,  multiview  projection  (including  sec- 
tions and  single  auxiliaries),  dimensioning,  threads,  fasteners,  springs, 
assembly,  and  detail  drawings. 
j  126D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  II.  Pictorial  draw- 
ing principles  and  techniques;  descriptive  geometry  principles  involved 
in  successive  auxiliary  views,  true  dihedral  angle  determination,  re- 
volutions, intersections,  developments,  and  bent-part  design;  inking 
techniques;  and  welding  specification. 

127D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  III.  Principles  and 
practices  in  precision  dimensioning  (especially  for  interchangeable 
manufacture),  drawing  of  gears  and  piping,  design  of  cams,  and  re- 
production and  changing  of  drawings. 

146D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  RENDERING  I.  Pencil  drawing  from  still  life 
and  landscape;  use  of  the  elements  of  drawing.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 

147D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  RENDERING  II.  Pencil  drawing  and  watercolor 
from  still  life  and  landscape;  study  of  theory  of  color.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  146D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

148D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  RENDERING  III.  Watercolor  from  still  life  and 
landscape.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  147D  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

150D-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARCHITECTURE.  Illustration  of  basic  forms 
and  their  organization;  discussion  of  professional  ethics;  conduct  of 
architectural  practice;  methods  of  making  estimates;  contracts  and  con- 
tract documents.  Lecture. 

151D-3.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  I.  Compre- 
hensive study  of  light  frame  construction  including  foundations,  manu- 
facture and  performance  characteristics  of  materials,  framing  systems, 
finish  materials,  development  of  construction  details  and  working  draw- 
ings. Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  HOD,  115D,  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

152D-2.  SITE    ENGINEERING.    Site    selection    considerations;    land    surveys; 
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survey  computations,  contours,  uses  of  contours,  leveling,  computations 
of  cut  and  fill,  drainage  and  grading,  staking  out  buildings  and  roads, 
check  list  for  site  plans.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  HOD  or 
consent  of  adviser. 

153D-3.  SITE  PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  I.  Elementary  problems 
emphasizing  physical  development  of  specific  sites  involving  population 
densities,  architectural  forms,  grading,  public  utilities,  traffic  and  parking, 
and  functioning  street  patterns.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
HOD  or  consent  of  adviser. 

154D-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING.  A  survey  of  the 
home-building  industry  with  emphasis  on  the  common  problems;  eco- 
nomic outlook,  design  and  construction  trends,  financing,  special  housing, 
labor,  and  legislation.  Lecture. 

175D-3.  TECHNICAL  DRAFTING  I.  Principles  of  orthographic  projections, 
conventional  representations  and  symbolism,  dimensioning  and  other 
specifications,  and  practice  in  the  reading  and  sketching  of  technical 
drawings,  the  language  of  industry. 

176D-3.  TECHNICAL  DRAFTING  II.  Technical  drawing  with  instruments. 
Working  drawings  including  sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  threads  and 
fasteners,  details  and  assemblies,  welding,  and  precision  dimensioning 
for  interchangeable  and  noninterchangeable  manufacture. 

177D-3.  TECHNICAL  DRAFTING  III.  The  drawing  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and 
special  tools. 

178D-3.  BASIC  WOODWORKING  DRAFTING.  Conveying  ideas  by  means 
of  freehand  sketches,  orthographic  projections  including  auxiliary,  iso- 
metric, and  oblique  projections,  dimensioning,  as  applied  to  detail  and 
assembly  working  drawings  in  the  woodworking  industries. 

179D-3.  FURNITURE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN.  A  study  of  furniture  design 
and  the  development  of  working  drawings  and  blueprints  as  applied  to 
furniture  construction. 

201D-2to7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  IV.  Selected  problems  in 
mechanisms  which   include  completed  drawing  ready  for  manufacture. 

202D-2  to  7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  V.  Selected  problems  of 
machines  which  include  completed  drawing  ready  for  manufacture. 

203D-2  to  7.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  VI.  Selected  problems  of 
jigs  and  fixtures.  Actual  manufactured  parts  are  used  as  a  basis  to  design 
the  tooling  necessary  for  producing  these  parts  in  a  small  lot,  medium 
lot,  and  large  lot.  The  operational  procedure  of  production  is  also 
required. 

210D-3.  CONSTRUCTION  I.  A  technical  study  of  masonry,  concrete,  metal, 
and  synthetics  used  in  home  construction.  Time  for  the  development  of 
skills  is  limited  to  the  very  basic  processes  and  tools.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  250D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

211D-3.  CONSTRUCTION  II.  A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  bench  wood- 
working, carpentry,  and  cabinetmaking  with  emphasis  on  the  skills  and 
knowledge  common  to  home  building  construction.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  210D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

212D-3.  CONSTRUCTION  III.  Continuation  of  21  ID  with  the  addition  of 
finishing  and  preservation.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  21  ID  or 
consent  of  adviser. 

220D-2to6.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  II.  Continuation  of  121D  with  em- 
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phasis  on  small  structures.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  12 ID  or 
consent   of   adviser. 

221D-2to6.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  III.  Continuation  of  220D  with 
emphasis  on  more  complex  structures  and  building  groups.  Laboratory 
and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  220D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

222D-2  to  6.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  IV.  Continuation  of  221D  with 
emphasis  on  more  complex  low  rise  structures  and  building  groups.  Lab- 
oratory and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  22 ID  or  consent  of  adviser. 

225D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  IV.  Analysis  of 
mechanical  movements  selected  from  automatic  machines  and  various 
other  forms  of  mechanical  apparatus  embodying  ideas  or  principles 
applicable  in  designing  machines  or  devices  requiring  automatic  features 
or  mechanical  control. 

226D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  V.  Stress,  strain, 
elasticity,  ultimate  strength,  safety  factor.  Shear,  tensile,  and  torsional 
stresses.  Beam  strength,  loading  deflection,  bending  moment,  shear 
strength.   Torsion   in   shafts. 

227D-3.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  THEORY  VI.  The  principles 
of  production  machine  tooling  involving  machine  tools  such  as  turret 
lathes,  production  mills,  drill  presses,  and  grinding  machines  with  the 
use  of  jigs  and  fixtures. 

246D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  RENDERING  IV.  Water  color  from  still  life 
and  landscape.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  148D  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

247D-4.  MECHANICS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  Elementary  tech- 
nical study  of  force  systems;  centroids  and  moments  of  inertia  of  areas, 
deformation  and  stress,  flexure  and  deformation  of  beams,  combined 
stresses  in  short  blocks,  columns.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  HOG  or  consent 
of   adviser. 

250D-3.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  II.  Semi- 
fireproof  construction,  framing  systems  and  foundations,  manufacture 
and  performance  characteristics  of  materials,  finish  materials,  develop- 
ment of  construction  details  and  drawings.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Pre- 
requisite: 15 ID  or  consent  of  adviser. 

251D-3.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  III.  Fireproof 
construction;  long  span  systems;  industrial  and  commercial  structures; 
finish  materials,  preparation  and  interpretation  of  construction  detail 
working  drawings,  and  shop  drawings.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prereq- 
uisite: 250D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

252D-2to6.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IV. 
Selected  problems  in  architectural  construction  with  emphasis  on  work- 
ing drawings;  detailing,  schedules  and  specifications;  quantity  surveys. 
Report  of  individual  investigations  and  study  required.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  251D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

254D-4.  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS.  Code  requirements 
and  specifications  affecting  mechanical  equipment;  design  and  installa- 
tion of  plumbing;  heating,  ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  equipment; 
electrical  wiring;  illumination  and  vertical  transportation.  Lecture.  Pre- 
requisite: Fourth-quarter  status  or  consent  of  adviser. 

258D-4.  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS.  Structural  design  as  a  correlated  part  of 
the  design  and  planning.  Analysis  of  building  loads;  action  of  forces, 
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strength  of  materials;  theories  of  shear,  flexure,  and  deflection;  design  of 
wood,  steel,  and  concrete  structural  members.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  HOD 
or  consent  of  adviser. 

259D-2  to  6.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  V.  Selected  problems  in  archi- 
tectural design  of  high  rise  buildings  and  building  groups.  Laboratory 
and   lecture.   Prerequisite:   222D   or  consent   of   adviser. 

260D-2to6.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  V.  Se- 
lected problems  in  building  construction  with  emphasis  on  working 
drawings;  detailings;  construction  equipment;  contract  documents;  con- 
struction costs  and  estimates.  Report  of  individual  investigations  and 
study  required.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  252D  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

265D-2.  SANITARY  SERVICES  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS.  Study  of 
design  and  installation  of  sewage  and  water-supply  systems;  plumbing 
estimates  and  costs;  rough  layouts;  code  requirements  and  trade  practices 
affecting  electrical  installations.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

266D-2.  ELECTRICAL  SERVICES  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS.  Study 
of  design  and  installation  of  electrical  wiring,  illumination  and  special 
electrical  services;  electrical  estimates  and  quantity  surveys;  code  require- 
ments and  trade  practices  affecting  electrical  installations.  Lecture. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

267D-2.  HEATING  AND  AIR-CONDITIONING  FOR  RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS.  Study  of  design  and  installation  of  modern  heating, 
ventilating  and  air-conditioning  equipment;  estimates  and  costs;  selection 
of  equipment;  code  requirements  and  trade  practices  affecting  installa- 
tions. Lecture.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

280D-3.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  Analysis  of  the  development  of 
architecture  from  the  ancient  to  the  present  time  as  it  is  related  to  the 
environmental  and  cultural  setting.  Lecture. 

282D-3.  INTERIOR  DESIGN  I.  Selected  individual  or  group  projects  in  the 
design  of  interior  spaces  and  furnishings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

283D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  CONSTRUCTION  ANALYSIS  I.  Selected  in- 
dividual or  group  projects  in  materials  and  methods  of  architectural 
construction  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  use  of  contemporary  archi- 
tecture. 

284D-3.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  Beam  analysis;  shear,  moment,  and 
deflection  diagrams;  relationship  of  external  forces  and  stresses  produced; 
centroids;  moments  of  inertia;  theory  of  bending.  Prerequisite:  247D  or 
consent  of  adviser. 

285D-3.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  ANALYSIS  I.  Selected  individual  or 
group  projects  in  architectural  design.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  adviser. 

301D-3.  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  I.  Principles  of  steel  and  timber  con- 
struction, theory  of  design  of  structural  elements,  and  uses  of  the  hand- 
books. Prerequisite:  284D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

302D-3.  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  II.  Principles  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  theory  of  design  of  structural  elements  and  use  of  hand- 
books. Prerequisite:  284D  or  consent  of  adviser. 

101F-2to8.  INTRODUCTORY  WOODWORKING.  Includes  construction 
principles  and  procedures  in  sizing  and  shaping  wood  with  modern 
hand  and  power  tools.  Individual  project  work  is  planned  and  completed. 
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102F-2  to  8.  CABINET  AND  MILL  WORK.  Includes  principles  and  procedure 
planning,  development  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  fabrication  of  cabinet 
and  millwork  characteristic  of  that  used  in  home  construction. 

103F-2to8.  FURNITURE  CONSTRUCTION.  The  construction  principles, 
procedures,  skills,  and  knowledge  required  in  the  construction  of  high 
grade   furniture. 

128F-2to4.  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY.  Study  of  the  structure,  identification 
and  physical  properties  of  wood. 

130F-2  to  4.  LUMBER  SEASONING.  Advanced  work  in  air  drying  and  kiln 
drying  for  the  student  who  desires  to  specialize  in  lumber  seasoning. 
Kiln  operation,  tune  up,  maintenance,  and  design.  A  full  size  kiln  at  the 
Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  is  available  for  practical  seasoning  work. 

131F-2.  LUMBER  GRADING.  Study  of  and  practice  with  the  National  Hard- 
wood Rules,  Southern  Pines  Rules,  and  West  Coast  Rules.  Tally  methods 
and  grading  for  special   products. 

132F-2.  WOOD  PRESERVATION.  Wood  preservatives:  their  use,  limitations, 
and  methods  of  application. 

201F-2to8.  LIGHT  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION.  Development  of  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  building  construction  techniques  and  skills  common  to 
light  frame  construction.  Conventional  methods  of  construction  are 
emphasized. 

202F-2to8.  PRE-FABRICATED  FRAME  STRUCTURES.  Development  of 
skills  and  related  technical  information  common  to  the  manufacture, 
erection,  and  completion  of  pre-fabricated  and  pre-cut  types  of  light 
frame  structures. 

203F-2  to  8.  WOOD  PRODUCTION  MANUFACTURING.  Industrial  pro- 
duction methods  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products,  including  the 
study  and  application  of  quality  and  quantity  controls,  production  sched- 
uling and  routing  of  safety,  plant  layout,  and  equipment  and  supply 
problems. 

229F-2to6.  WOOD  FINISHING.  Principles  of  wood  finishing  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  finishing  materials.  Development  of  skills  and  knowledge 
in  the  uses  and  applications  of  various  types  of  wood  finishes. 

300F-3.  PLANT  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION.  The  study  of  the 
organization  and  layout  of  woodworking  plants;  materials  handling 
methods;  safety  programs;  organization  and  management  of  personnel; 
motion  and  time  studies,  quality  control,  purchasing,  inventory,  in- 
dustrial cost. 

100G-3.  ENGLISH  FUNDAMENTALS.  Writing  practice,  mostly  expository. 
Student  uses  chiefly  his  own  ideas  and  materials  and  aims  at  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  in  organizing  and  arranging  these  ideas  and  materials; 
emphasis  on  unity  and  coherence  in  the  whole  composition.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  library,  an  amount  of  directed  reading,  studies  of 
the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  conferences  on  the  work. 

101G-3.  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE.  A  brief  review  of  fundamentals 
and  a  complete  study  of  letter  forms  and  letter  mechanics.  Various 
types  of  business  letters  and  report  writing  with  adequate  practice  in 
writing  application,  sales,  adjustment,  inquiry,  and  credit  letters.  Pre- 
requisite:  100G  or  equivalent. 

102G-3.  ENGLISH  PROBLEMS  ANALSIS.  For  the  student  who  will  spe- 
cialize in  stenographic  and  secretarial  occupations.  Individual  problems 
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in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammatical  construction  are  analyzed  for 
the  purpose  of  development  of  skill  in  word  usage. 

104G-5.  MATHEMATICS  FUNDAMENTALS.  A  refresher  on  the  mathe- 
matical tools  needed  by  the  student  in  his  work  and  in  his  later  courses. 
Includes  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  some  basic  topics  of  elementary 
algebra. 

105G-2.  ALGEBRA  FUNDAMENTALS.  A  briefer  refresher  than  104G.  Most  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  algebra. 

107G-5.  TECHNICAL  MATHEMATICS.  The  study  of  algebra  with  specific 
orientation  of  the  vocational  needs  of  the  students:  Separate  sections  for 
the  various  curricula  as  designated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 

110G-3.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Usual  topics  of  trigonometry. 

111G-4.  BASIC  PHYSICS  I.  A  study  of  mechanics,  mechanical  vibrations, 
sound,  wave  motion,  and  light,  to  give  a  basic  understanding  of  these 
phases  of  physics. 

112G-4.  BASIC  PHYSICS  II.  A  study  of  the  basic  laws  of  heat  measurements 
and  transfers,  fundamentals  of  magnetism,  electrical  charges  and  cur- 
rents, electrical  measurement,  and  fundamentals  of  acoustics. 

114G-2.  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  BIOLOGY.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
presenting  a  basic  concept  of  the  human  body.  A  background  for  courses 
in  dental  anatomy. 

115G-3.  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  A  study  of  inorganic 
and  organic  dental  materials  including  impression  and  duplicating  com- 
pounds, denture  base  materials,  acrylic  resin  teeth  and  bridges,  dental 
waxes,  and  porcelains. 

116G-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  basic 
principles  and  proficiency  in  the  skills  involved  in  everyday  commun- 
ication. 

I21G-5.  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.  Problems  pertaining 
to  civil  liberties,  pressure  groups  and  propaganda,  the  electoral  system, 
and  general  governmental  organization  and  procedures. 

127G-5.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES.  The  economic  system,  markets,  produc- 
tion, value,  price  distribution,  the  cycle,  comparative  system. 

136G-5.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY.  Survey  of  Sociology.  Interrelation- 
ships of  personality,  social  organization  and  culture,  major  social  pro- 
cesses; structure  and  organization  of  social   groups. 

141G-5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  survey  of  the  functions  of 
the  human  body.  Designed  for  students  in  various  fields  desiring  a  basic 
but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  physiology. 

142G-4.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  Training  in  development 
of  personality,  ability  to  analyze  problems  involving  human  relations, 
and  good  foundations  for  personnel  relations.  Actual  cases  of  human- 
relations  problems  in  business  and  industry  are  studied  with  a  view 
toward  developing  the  technique  of  working  with  superiors,  associates, 
and  subordinates. 

177G-2.  ECONOMICS  OF  DISTRIBUTION.  A  review  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem, markets,  production  value,  price,  etc,  emphasizing  the  place  and 
function  of  distribution  in  our  national  and  world  economy. 

200G-2.  ECONOMICS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS.  An  introduction  to  the  sci- 
ence of  economics;  examinations  of  fundamental  principles;  understand- 
ing of  value,  price,  cost,  rent,  interest,  wages,  profit,  and  business  cycles. 
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201G-2.  ETHICS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS.  Ethical  standards  and  theories  of 
right  and  justice  underlying  business  relations.  Stress  on  problems  in- 
volving social  morality,  the  profit  motive,  prices,  and  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

232G-4.  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  PROBLEMS.  Personnel 
policies,  selection  and  employment,  employee  benefits,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  governmental  activities,  employee-employer  relations,  griev- 
ance procedure,  wage  and  salary  standards,  and  use  of  practical  in- 
dustrial psychology. 

279G-3.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS-COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS.  A  study  of  how 
a  retail  business  can  execute  its  responsibilites  in  the  community  and 
develop  good  will  for  the  store  and  the  trading  area  in  general. 

112H-3.  JURY  CHARGE.  Material  is  dictated  from  actual  jury  charges  from 
official  records.  Because  this  form  is  different  from  ordinary  dictation,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  prospective  court  reporter  to  have  this  practice. 

120H-2to7.  STENOGRAPH  THEORY.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  stenograph 
with  emphasis  and  intensive  drill  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and  word 
families.  Correct  reading  and  writing  techniques  are  emphasized.  Dic- 
tation speeds  are  gradually  increased  to  sixty  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes. 

121H-2to7.  STENOGRAPH  DICTATION  I.  Primarily  for  stenograph  majors. 
Provides  for  learning  an  automatic  vocabulary  of  brief  forms,  special 
forms,  and  word  families.  Writing  practices  on  familiar  materials  and 
introduction  of  new  material  in  dictation  are  provided.  Students  are 
gradually  introduced  to  sustained  writing  situations.  Emphasis  on  speeds 
from  sixty  to  eighty  words  per  minute.  Prerequisite:   120H. 

122H-2to7.  STENOGRAPH  DICTATION  II.  Speeds  up  to  100  words  per  min- 
ute. Emphasis  on  brief  forms,  word  families,  and  special  forms.  Students 
are  gradually  introduced  to  sustained  writing  situations  with  emphasis  on 
mailable  transcripts.  Prerequisite:  12 1H  or  equivalent. 

123H-2.  STENOGRAPH  TRANSCRIPTION  I.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of 
transcription,  placement  of  letters,  spelling,  vocabulary  building,  and 
application  of  grammar.  Transcription  of  business  letters  and  reports 
according  to  business  standards.  Prerequisite:   120H. 

124H-2.  STENOGRAPH  TRANSCRIPTION  II.  Practice  on  transcription  of 
notes  taken  from  the  dictation  of  unfamiliar  material,  transcription  of 
"cold"  notes  and  notes  taken  from  "natural"  dictation.  Emphasis  on 
speed  development  and  correct  usage  in  transcription.  Prerequisite:  123H. 

210H-4.  TWO-VOICE  TESTIMONY.  Two  people  dictate,  alternating  their 
questions  and  answers,  to  give  the  student  practice  in  taking  dictation 
under  these  conditions,  which  occur  in  court  procedure.  Prerequisite: 
124H. 

101J— 2  to  7.  PRINT  SHOP  I.  Introduction  to  printing  involving  hand  composi- 
tion of  type  and  problems  encountered  by  the  compositor.  Practice  in  set- 
ting type  by  hand,  spacing,  punctuating,  and  making-up  simple  forms. 

102J-2  to  7.  PRINT  SHOP  II.  Advanced  hand  composition,  involving  the  use  of 
Mono-Tabular  Broach  with  Linotype-set  type.  Preparation  of  two-color 
work,   book  signatures  and  other  advanced  hand  composition. 

103J-2  to  7.  PRINT  SHOP  III.  Linotype  and  Intertype  operation,  with  emphasis 
on  learning  correct  touch  system,  and  practice  in  many  types  of  Linotype 
composition. 
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125J-5.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  I.  A  study  of  the  point  system,  printers' 
measure,  spacing,  and  justification. 

126J-3.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  II.  A  study  of  rule  and  tabular  composition, 
correct  method  of  setting  rules,  borders,  and  ornaments. 

127J-3.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  III.  A  study  of  the  correct  keyboard  system 
for  the  slug-casting  machine,  word  division,  etc. 

152J-3.  PROOFREADING.  A  study  of  word  division,  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  how  they  apply  to  printing. 

153J-3.  PRINTING  LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN.  Training  in  making  layouts  for 
advertisements,  direct  mail  pieces,  etc.  A  study  of  type  faces,  use  of  white 
space,  etc. 

201J-2to7.  PRINT  SHOP  IV.  Technical  knowledge  of  line-casting  machine 
maintenance.  Machines  are  studied  by  units,  and  the  quarter  culminates 
in  a  group  project  of  dismantling  and  erecting  a  Linotype  machine. 

202J-2  to  7.  PRINT  SHOP  V.  Elementary  presswork,  with  emphasis  on  hand- 
fed  presses.  Study  of  ink,  paper,  and  other  materials  used  in  presswork. 

203J-2  to  7.  PRINT  SHOP  VI.  Presswork  and  bindery  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  automatic  platen  and  cylinder  presses.  Use  of  stitcher,  paper  cutter, 
paper  drill,  and  other  simple  bindery  tools  and  machines. 

225J-3.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  IV.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  Linotype  and 
Intertype  maintenance,   adjustments,   and   advanced  keyboard   problems. 

226J-3.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  V.  A  study  of  the  correct  ink  to  use  with 
different  papers,  problems  of  the  different  presses,  make-ready,  etc. 

227J-3.  PRINT  SHOP  THEORY  VI.  A  study  of  bindery  problems  such  as 
folding,  stitching,  and  paper-cutting. 

251J-3.  ESTIMATING  AND  COSTS  IN  PRINTING.  A  study  of  correct 
methods  of  pricing  jobs.  The  Porte  catalog  is  used  as  a  basic  text. 

101K-3.  CALCULATING  MACHINES  I.  Introduction  to  office  machines  such 
as  calculators,  comptometers,  adding-listing  machines,  and  bookkeeping 
machines  used  in  business  establishments. 

102K-3.  CALCULATING  MACHINES  II.  Emphasis  on  building  skill  in  the 
operation  of  key-stroke  and  rotary-type  calculators.  Prerequisite:   101K. 

103K-3.  CALCULATING  MACHINES  III.  High  speed  drills  to  develop  oc- 
cupational competency  in  the  operation  of  the  comptometer,  the  Bur- 
roughs Calculator,  and  the  other  key-driven  business  machines.  Pre- 
requisite:   102K. 

111L-5.  CLERICAL  PROCEDURES.  Non-stenographic  skills  in  record-keep- 
ing are  practiced.  Preparing  stock  records,  perpetual  inventories,  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  checks,  receipts,  and  statements;  auditing  invoices  and 
proving  petty  cash. 

101M-2to7.  LATHE  AND  BENCH  WORK  LABORATORY.  Supervised  prac- 
tice of  operations  with  hand  tools  and  the  engine  lathe.  Exercises  and 
projects. 

102M-2to7.  SHAPER  AND  PLANER  LABORATORY.  Procedure  and  prac- 
tice in  operations  using  the  shaper  and  planer.  Measuring  instruments 
and  the  various  set-ups  which  are  incorporated  with  these  machines 
are  also  used. 

103M-2to7.  PRECISION  MEASUREMENT  TECHNIQUES  LABORATORY. 
Practice  by  using  gauges,  indicators,  comparators,  gauge  block  set-ups 
measuring  machines,  and  optical  measurement  on  actual  piece  parts  as 
they  are  being  machined  in  the  laboratory. 
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125M-5.  LATHE  AND  BENCH  THEORY.  Provides  the  technical  knowledge 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  hand  tools  and  engine  lathe,  the 
geometry  of  tools  for  engine  lathes,  and  orientation  of  other  machine 
tools  used  in  industry. 

126M-3.  SHAPER  AND  PLANER  THEORY.  Various  types  of  shapers,  slotters, 
planers,  and  set-ups  are  analyzed;  also,  types  of  tools  used  for  different 
kinds  of  metals. 

127M-3.  PRECISION  MEASUREMENTS.  The  history  and  principles  of  mea- 
surement. Study  of  fixed  gauges,  thread  gauges,  thread  systems,  dial 
gauges,  test  indicators,  gauge  blocks,  optical  measurement,  angular  mea- 
surement, measuring  machines,  surface  roughness,  and  lapping  com- 
pounds. 

175M-3.  BASIC  MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE.  Machine  shop  for  the  allied 
trades  stressing  the  use  of  hand  tools,  drilling,  and  basic  lathe  work. 

176M-3.  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  I.  Chip  machining.  Understand- 
ing machine  shop  practice,  fundamental  processes,  hand  tools,  machine 
tool,  and  precision  equipment.  For  students  of  machine  drafting. 

177M-3.  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  II.  Chipless  machining.  Under- 
standing production-line  machines,  sand  castings,  hot  and  cold  forging, 
plastic  processes,  die  casting,  presswork,  and  mass  production  processes. 
For  students  of  machine  drafting. 
\  201M-2to7.  MILLING  MACHINE  LABORATORY.  Emphasizes  making  jigs, 
fixtures,  dies,  and  cutting  tools  with  the  use  of  machine  tools  and  other 
essential   accessories  described  in  course  225M. 

202M-2to7.  PRECISION  GRINDING  LABORATORY.  Practice  on  actual 
manufactured  parts.  Includes  set-ups  on  the  surface,  cylindrical,  and 
cutter  grinders.  Industry's  standards  of  finish  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
performance  and  completion  of  the  piece  part. 

203M-2to7.  PRODUCTION  MACHINE  LABORATORY.  Emphasizes  the 
set-up  of  tooling  for  a  production  machine  such  as  the  turret  lathe, 
production  mill,  and  drill  press  with  the  use  of  jigs  and  fixtures.  Com- 
plete set-ups  and  machining  of  a  quantity  of  parts  for  time  study,  with 
tolerances  within  manufacturers'  standards. 

225M-3.  MILLING  MACHINE  THEORY.  Study  of  various  types,  sizes,  and 
manufacturers  of  milling  machines;  the  shape,  sizes  and  types  of  milling 
cutters;  the  holding  devices,  calculations  of  speed  and  feed,  calculations 
of  spur,  bevel,  helical  and  spiral  gearing  with  the  use  of  the  index 
head;  use  of  coolants;  indicators  and  end  standards  for  co-ordinate 
method   of  hole  location. 

226M-3.  PRECISION  GRINDING  TECHNIQUES.  Emphasizes  grinding  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  both  tool  room  and  production  grinding.  Analysis 
of  grinding  wheel  shape,  size,  abrasives,  and  structure.  Types  of  grind- 
ing machines  such  as  surface,  cylindrical,  off-hand,  tool  and  cutter,  disc, 
and  centerless  grinding. 

227M-3.  PRODUCTION  MACHINES  AND  TOOLING.  Historical  review  of 
the  machine  tool  industry.  The  principles  of  tooling  as  applied  to  semi- 
automatic and  automatic  machine  tools  with  the  use  of  jigs,  fixtures, 
and  special  tooling.  Cost  and  routing  of  materials  as  applied  to  the 
operational  procedure  of  producing  small,  medium,  and  large  lots  of 
parts. 
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275M-3.  METALLURGY  I.  Properties  of  steel,  effects  of  carbon,  surface  treat- 
ments, tool  steels,  high  alloy  and  stainless  steel,  classification  of  steels, 
selection,  and  practical  heat  treatment  of  steel. 

276M-3.  METALLURGY— PRECIOUS  METALS.  Study  of  precious  metals  and 
their  alloys;  the  constitution  of  alloys  and  their  heat  treatment;  the 
dimensional  changes  through  working  and  heating;  the  casting  of  gold 
alloys,  their  preparation  for  investment  castings;  microstructures. 

277M-3.  METALLURGY  II.  General  characteristics  of  the  metallic  elements, 
theory  of  alloys,  constitutional  and  phase  diagrams,  ferrous  metals  and 
the  seven  important  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  principal  alloys,  stan- 
dard hardness  testing,  tensile  testing,  microstructures,  corrosion  and  work 
hardening,  SAE  and  AISI  classification  of  steels,  and  the  selection  and 
use  of  medium  alloy  and  tool-and-die  steels. 

101N-3,  102N-3,  103N-3.  DRAWING  COMPOSITION  I,  II,  and  III.  Drawing 
any  object  in  any  position  through  a  study  of  perspective  and  other 
form  concepts;  bringing  objects  together  in  relationships  that  are  both 
dynamic  and  balanced  through  a  study  of  line,  form,  value,  color,  and 
texture  as  elements  of  design.  Studio  problems  and  field  sketching. 

125N-3,  126N-3,  127N-3,  225N-3,  226N-3,  227N-3.  FIGURE  DRAWING  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Study  of  the  human  figure  for  action  proportions 
and  construction.  Sketches  from  life  and  from  costumed  models  reveal 
the  relationships  of  the  body  to  clothing.  Interpretation  of  the  figure 
and  apparel  are  studied  in  relation  to  advertising  and  fashion  illustration. 

130N-3,  131N-3,  132N-3.  LETTERING  AND  LAYOUT  I,  II,  III.  Development 
of  professional  skill  in  lettering  techniques  from  showcard  brush  letter- 
ing through  finshed  hand-lettering,  paste-up  lettering,  and  the  selection 
of  type  for  use  in  advertising.  Preparation  of  rough-ideas  sketches  and 
finished  layouts  for  newspaper  advertising,  catalogs,  brochures,  posters, 
displays,  and  television  art. 

140N-3,  141N-3,  142N-3.  ADVERTISING  ILLUSTRATION  I,  II,  III.  Practical 
problems  of  advertising  design  and  illustration.  Students  develop  skill 
in  using  pen,  brush,  ink,  and  wash.  They  gain  experience  in  modern 
techniques  for  preparing  art  for  reproduction  in  black  and  white  and 
in  color.  Training  in  using  color  and  screen-tint  overlays,  masking,  photo 
retouching,  airbrush,  paste-up,  and  mark-up  of  art  of  engraving  and 
printing. 

150N-3.  ART  APPRECIATION.  Development  of  understanding  of  art  through 
a  survey  of  fine  arts  with  emphasis  upon  relationship  to  daily  environ- 
ment and  the  field  of  commercial  art. 

201N-3tol2,  202N-3tol2,  203N-3  to  12.  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  AND 
PRODUCTION  I,  II,  III.  The  student  develops  skill  in  detailed  planning 
and  production  of  advertising.  This  includes  preparation  of  layouts, 
planning  of  copy  and  typography,  and  much  of  the  finished  art  work. 
Ways  of  providing  instructions  to  those  who  work  with  the  advertising 
and  production  man  in  the  preparation  of  advertising. 

210N-3tol2,  211N-3tol2,  212N-3tol2.  ADVERTISING  AND  STORY  IL- 
LUSTRATION I,  II,  III.  Development  of  skill  in  the  rendering  of 
illustrations  of  merchandise  for  advertising  as  well  as  decorative  illustra- 
tions and  stylized  cartoons  for  advertising  story  illustration,  greeting 
cards,  children's  books  and  television  art. 
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220N-3  to  12,  221N-3  to  12,  222N-3  to  12.  FASHION  ILLUSTRATION  I,  II,  III. 

Development  of  style  and  taste  in  the  illustration  of  fashion  apparel  and 

accessories  in  mediums  appropriate  to  newspaper,  magazine,  and  catalog 

advertising. 
230N-3to  12,  231N-3to  12,  232N-3  to  12.  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION  I,  II, 

III.    Preparing    technical    illustrations    at    a    professional    level    for    the 

aircraft,    automotive,    and    industrial    fields    with    special    emphasis    on 

rendering  and  reproduction  suitability. 
101P-2to7,  102P-3.  NURSING  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY  I,  II.  Supervised 

practice  of  nursing  techniques  for  practical  nurses.  Includes  theory  applied 

to  practice  in  nursing  procedures,  conditions  of  illness,  care  of  well  child, 

care  of  mothers  and  newborn,  diversional  and  rehabilitation  activities, 

personal  and  vocational  relations. 
103P-4,    104P-8,    105P-8.   CLINICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  I,  II,  III. 

Clinical  practice  in  selected  hospitals.  Includes  applied  related  nursing 

subjects. 
130P-2.  HOMEMAKING.    (24    clock    hours)    Basic    home-making    skills    and 

related  instruction  as  applied  to  the  practical  nurse. 
131P-4.  FOODS.    (50    clock    hours)    Meal    planning,    marketing,    preparation, 

table  service,  and  normal  dietary  needs. 
132P-3.  HEALTH  I.  (52  clock  hours) 

1.  Personal  Health.  (13  clock  hours)  The  scope  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  enables  man  to  maintain  vigorous  health  and  guard  against 
disease.   Principles   of  hygiene. 

2.  Community  Health.  (16  clock  hours)  Health  of  people  as  a 
group;  social  and  governmental  activities  responsible  for  environmental 
control  and  health  promotion. 

3.  Body  Structure  and  Function.  (23  clock  hours)  Study  of  specific 
systems  of  the  body.  Development  of  the  concept  of  interlocking  depend- 
ence of  one  system  on  another  and  the  contributions  of  each  system  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  body. 

133P-1.  HEALTH  II.  (10  clock  hours)  Continuation  of  categories  one  and 
three  of  132P. 

124R-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RETAILING.  This  course  is  introductory  to 
all  retail  programs.  It  deals  with  the  distribution  functions,  modern 
store  organization,  history  and  background  of  modern  retailing,  and  the 
basic  responsibilities  of  the  beginning  co-operative  retail  student. 

127R-2to6.  SALESMANSHIP.  Principles  and  techniques  of  selling,  primarily 
in  retail  stores.  Outside  selling  included. 

176R-3.  PRODUCT  ANALYSIS.  Basic  theories  and  principles  used  in  analyzing 
merchandise.  A  background  course  which  will  later  aid  in  collecting 
and  interpreting  pertinent  data  on  specific  types  of  merchandise. 

177R-2  to  15.  PRODUCT  INFORMATION  LABORATORY.  Student  will  ac- 
quire information  concerning  a  wide  variety  of  products  or  study  in- 
tensely concerning  a  particular  line  of  merchandise,  e.g.  groceries,  hard- 
lines,  sundries,  or  apparel.  Use,  quality,  appropriateness,  handling,  care, 
design,  value,  and  demand.  Prerequisite:  176R  or  consent  of  instructor. 
|  179R-5.  RETAIL  MATHEMATICS.  Analysis  and  calculations  encountered 
daily  in  merchandising.  Mark-up,  mark-down,  stock  records,  profits, 
expense,  discount,  budgeting. 
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201R-4to20.  CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE.  Full-time  training  in 
a  University-approved  merchandising  establishment.  Each  student  re- 
ceives some  instruction  and  supervision  by  a  retailing  faculty  member. 
The  employer  is  the  immediate  supervisor  during  this  period  and  the 
student  abides  by  his  regulations.  Assigned  study  projects  are  completed. 
Training  experience  is  discussed  in  frequent  meetings. 

205R-4.  MERCHANDISING  PRINCIPLES.  The  buying  process  (what,  where, 
how,  and  when  to  buy),  orders,  terms,  prices,  invoices,  types  of  buying, 
trade  relations,  duties  of  the  buyer  or  department  manager. 

206R-5.  RECORDS  AND  STATISTICS.  Survey  of  systems  of  keeping  and  inter- 
preting systematic  retail  records  and  statistics.  Analyzing  merchandising 
and  expense  control  data.  Related  technically  to  205R.  Prerequisite: 
179R. 

207R-2to6.  SALES  PROMOTION.  Fundamentals  of  sales  promotion  and  its 
relationship  to  advertising  and  display.  The  principles  of  composition, 
color,  and  design,  the  evaluation  of  media  and  agents,  and  the  proced- 
ures involved  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  advertising  and  display 
to  promote  sales.  The  appraisal  of  the  total  effectiveness  of  a  sales 
promotion  program  and  its  application  to  sound  public  relations. 

208R-2to6.  FASHION  MERCHANDISING.  The  influence  of  fashion  in  all 
phases  of  merchandising.  Aid  in  forecasting  fashion  trends.  Analysis  and 
appreciation  of  color  and  line  in  design.  Interpretation  of  the  underlying 
factors  which  determine  fashion. 

224R-4.  RETAIL  STORE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Organ 
ization  and  operation  of  a  retail  business.  Forms  of  ownership,  financing 
a  new  business,  location,  building  and  layout,  non-selling  duties,  in- 
surance, and  store  policies. 

227R-3.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.  Retail  personnel  management,  em- 
ployee relations,  policies  and  techniques.  Methods  of  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, placement,  and  training. 

280R-3.  RETAIL  CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS.  Modern  consumer  credit 
management,  consumer  credit  sales  practices,  collection  procedures,  legal 
aspects,  human  relations  in  the  credit  department,  credit  letters,  trends. 

101S-3.  TYPEWRITING  I.  An  introductory  course  in  touch  typewriting.  De- 
veloping a  net  typing  rate  of  at  least  30  words  per  minute  and  the 
ability  to  type  simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  and  manuscripts. 
Students  who  demonstrate  competence  may  be  excused  from  this  course. 

102S-3.  TYPEWRITING  II.  Development  of  basic  typing  skill.  Emphasis  on 
the  mechanics  of  typewriting  in  preparation  for  transcription.  Business 
letters  and  their  various  styles.  A  rate  of  forty  words  per  minute  is 
required.  Prerequisite:  101S  or  equivalent. 

103S-3.  TYPEWRITING  III.  Advanced  letter  writing  problems  of  the  usual 
business  forms,  manuscripts,  and  report  typing.  A  rate  of  fifty  words  per 
minute  is  required.  Prerequisite:  102S  or  equivalent. 

104S-2  to  7.  SHORTHAND  THEORY.  An  introductory  course  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand. Chalkboard  demonstrations,  drills  on  word  lists,  practice  in  read- 
ing materials,  intensive  drill  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and  word  families. 
Students  who  demonstrate  competence  may  be  excused  from  this  course. 

107S-2.  FILING.  Basic  principles  of  modern  filing  systems;  alphabetic,  subject, 
numeric,  and  geographic.  Student  work  with  practice  filing  equipment, 
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learning  the  rules  of  indexing,  cross  referencing,  coding,  charge-outs, 
color  devices,  and  setting  up  a  modern  system. 

125S-2.  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  I.  To  help  students  improve  their 
personalities.  Social  usage,  personal  appearance,  and  good  grooming; 
living  and  working  with  others;  emotional  and  social  maturity;  and  the 
effect  of  good  nutrition  and  health  on  personality. 

126S-2.  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  II.  Continuation  of  125S.  Adapting 
one's  self  to  office  regimen,  with  emphasis  on  voice  modulation,  diction, 
correct  posture,  poise,  effective  attitudes,  social  amenities,  and  correct 
grammar. 

204S-2to5.  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  I.  Builds  the  student's  shorthand 
vocabulary  of  brief  forms,  special  forms,  and  word  families.  English 
fundamentals,  punctuation  rules,  and  spelling  aids.  A  rate  of  eighty 
words  per  minute  is  required.  Prerequisite:   104S  or  equivalent. 

205S-3.  TYPEWRITING  IV.  Intermediate  speed  drills  combined  with  rapid 
straight  typing  for  the  building  of  competent  business  typing  skill. 
Major  emphasis  on  accuracy  and  speed  building  with  review  of  office 
production  typing.   Prerequisite:    103S  or  equivalent. 

206S-2  to  5.  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  II.  Speed  building  in  dictation  with 
emphasis  on  mailable  transcripts.  Sustained  writing  practice,  building 
speed  to  one  hundred  words  per  minute.  Prerequisite:  204S. 

207S-2.  TRANSCRIPTION  I.  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  transcription, 
placement  of  letters,  punctuation,  spelling,  vocabulary  building,  and 
application  of  grammar;  transcription  of  business  letters  and  reports  ac- 
cording to   business  standards.   Prerequisite:    104S. 

208S-2.  TYPEWRITING  V.  Intensive  drills  and  exercises  to  build  accuracy 
and  speed.  One  day  each  week  is  given  to  office  production  typing  under 
timed  conditions.  Prerequisite:  205S  or  equivalent. 

209S-2to5.  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  III.  Drills  build  speed  to  one  hun- 
dred ten  words  per  minute.  Emphasis  on  dictation  for  transcription  under 
timed  conditions.  Attention  given  to  most-used  business  phrases,  common 
business  words  and  terms,  spelling,  English  fundamentals,  and  short- 
hand theory.  Prerequisite:  204S. 

210S-2.  TYPEWRITING  VI.  High-speed  typing  drill  is  employed  using  speed 
sentences,  phrases,  continuity  paragraphs.  One  day  per  week  is  given  to 
timed  production  office  typewriting  problems.  Prerequisite:  208S  or 
equivalent. 

214S-5.  CO-OPERATIVE  SECRETARIAL  EXPERIENCE.  The  student  spends 
either  half  days  or  two  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  office  to  gain  experience 
in  the  field  of  his  major  (in  stenographic,  non-stenographic,  accounting, 
or  office  machines).  The  half-day  plan  is  used  within  a  radius  of  20 
miles  of  the  institute;  in  others,  part-time  placement  is  planned  in  the 
student's  home  town,  or  environs,  wherever  possible. 

215S-5.  WORK  STUDY  PROBLEMS.  The  student  spends  half  days  in  a 
seminar  with  the  co-ordinator  of  the  work-study  plan  to  improve  tech- 
niques as  used  in  the  co-operative  part-time  position;  to  study  problems 
and  activities  as  they  are  met  in  the  work-study  plan.  Remedial  work 
where  necessary  on  an  individual  basis,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
and  problems  in  the  part-time  placement  under  the  co-operative  plan. 

218S-4.  CO-OPERATIVE  MEDICAL  SECRETARY  EXPERIENCE.  The  stu- 
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dent  spends  either  half  days  or  two  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  office  of  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  hospital  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  of  his  major. 
The  half-day  plan  is  used  in  offices  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the 
institute;  in  others,  part-time  placement  is  planned  in  the  student's  home 
town,  or  environs,  wherever  possible. 

220S-2.  TRANSCRIPTION  II.  Building  speed  and  accuracy  in  transcription. 
Practice  in  transcribing  from  cold  notes,  office  style  dictation,  and  other 
types  of  dictation.  Builds  speed  to  twenty-five  words  per  minute.  Em- 
phasis on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  English  usage.  Prerequisite:  207S. 

221S-2.  TRANSCRIPTION  III.  Emphasis  on  office  situations,  such  as  checking 
information  and  dictated  material,  taking  dictation  at  the  typewriter, 
and  transcription  from  cold  notes.  Builds  speed  to  thirty  words  per 
minute.   Prerequisite:  220S. 

223S-2  to  5.  SECRETARIAL  OFFICE  PROCEDURES.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
practice  in  handling  office  work  in  a  detailed  manner.  The  student 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  receiving  callers,  handling  correspondence, 
planning  itineraries,  care  of  appointments,  preparation  of  legal  docu-  l 
ments,  personnel  records,  and  telephone  technique.  Techniques  of 
successful  placement  for  employment  are  integrated  with  the  placement 
counselor  of  the  institute.  Prerequisite:  209S. 

224S-2to5.  LEGAL-DICTATION  SHORTCUTS.  Special  dictation,  involving 
special  legal  terms,  vocabulary  building,  shortcuts  in  writing  legal  terms 
in  Gregg  shorthand,  or  in  machine  shorthand.  Special  forms  involving 
phrasing,  advanced  brief  forms,  and  technical  terms  needed  in  legal 
secretarial  work.  Prerequisite:  209S  or  equivalent. 

225S-2  to  5.  MEDICAL  DICTATION  I.  Advanced  dictation  involving  medical 
terminology,  phrasing,  and  vocabulary.  Special  terms  and  definitions  are 
used  in  preview  of  materials  found  in  the  dictation  for  transcription. 
Emphasis  on  meaning,  spelling,  and  shorthand  writing  of  medical 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  Prerequisite:  206S. 

226S-2,  228S-2.  MEDICAL  TRANSCRIPTION  I  AND  II.  Conducted  on  the 
laboratory    basis,    the    student    transcribes    from    dictated    notes,    using 
terminology  from   general   medicine,   and   specialized   related   areas.  At-  | 
tention    is    given    to    the    preparation    of   medical    case    histories,   X-ray 
reports,   post-operative   diagnosis,   etc. 

227S-2to5.  MEDICAL  DICTATION  II.  Increasing  speed  and  proficiency. 
Advanced  medical  terms,  special  types  of  case  histories,  medical  phrases, 
and  special  forms.  Special  medical-secretarial  techniques  stressed.  Pre- 
requisite:   225S. 

230S-2.  LEGAL  TRANSCRIPTION  I.  Transcription  from  dictation  notes  with 
content  peculiar  to  the  work  of  a  legal  secretary  or  court  stenographer. 
Special  work  in  preparation  of  briefs,  court  testimony,  and  legal  docu-  | 
ments  with  State  of  Illinois  Standard  Form. 

231S-2.  COURTROOM  ORIENTATION.  Designed  particularly  for  the  legal 
secretary  who  may  spend  time  in  the  courtroom.  Particular  attention  to 
court  attitude,  courtesies,  behavior,  and  correct  procedures  demanded  by 
the  presiding  judge. 

232S-5.  WORK  EXPERIENCE.  The  student  spends  half-days  on  the  job  to 
gain  actual  experience  in  the  special  field.  Co-ordinated  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber. 
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,233S-2to5.  DICTATION  IV.  Considerable  drill  and  instruction  in  the  use  of 
shortcuts  in  Gregg  shorthand  dictation  to  attain  rates  up  to  140  words 
per  minute.  Prerequisite:  209S. 

234S-2.  TRANSCRIPTION  IV.  Transcription  from  high-speed  dictation  notes, 
using  business,  commercial,  and  industrial  vocabulary.  Attention  to 
word  usage,  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  Prerequisite: 
22  IS. 

101T-2to7.  AUDIO  SYSTEMS.  Construction,  installation,  and  testing  of  audio 
systems  and  general  application  of  electronic  principles. 

i02T-2to7.  ELECTRICAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  Testing,  measur- 
ing, and  circuit  tracing  of  intercommunication  systems,  recording  equip- 
ment, oscillators,  amplifiers,  and  receiving  equipment.  Laboratory. 

103T-2  to  7.  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS  I.  Analysis  and  diagnosis  applied  to  receiving 

equipment,  amplifiers  and  test  equipment.  Laboratory. 
!  125T-2  to  5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRONICS.  AC  and  DC  theory  of  resist- 
ance, capacitance,  inductance,  and  vacuum  tubes. 

126T-2to5.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITRY.  Theory  of 
power  supplies,  amplifiers,  oscillators,  photo-electric  circuitry,  and  radio 
circuitry. 

127T-2to5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  I.  Theory  of 
analysis  and  diagnosis  as  applied  to  power  supplies,  radio  receivers,  audio 
systems,  and  test  equipment. 

201T-2to5.  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS  II.  Analysis  and  diagnosis  applied  to  oscillo- 
scopes, electronic  test  equipment,  transistor  circuitry,  and  amplifying 
equipment.  Laboratory. 

202T-2  to  5.  HIGH  FREQUENCY  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  Tests  and 
measurements  as  applied  to  antenna  systems  and  television  circuitry. 
Laboratory. 

203T-2  to  5.  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS  AND  ALIGNMENT.  Analysis  and  alignment 
applied  to  monochrome  television  circuitry,  color  television  circuitry,  and 
test  equipment.  Laboratory. 
I225T-2  to  5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  II.  Theory  applied 
to  electronic  test  equipment,  transistor  circuitry  and  wave  form  inter- 
pretation. 
>226T-2to5.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANTENNAS  AND  TELEVISION  CIR- 
CUITRY. Theory. 

227T-2  to  5.  I RINCIPLES  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  III.  Theory  ap- 
plied to  television  circuits. 

228T-3.  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  LICENSE.  Funda- 
mentals of  transmitting  circuitry,  FCC  laws,  and  rules.  Test  by  auth- 
orized FCC  officer  must  be  taken  before  final  grade  is  awarded. 

229T-3.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  COLOR  TELEVISION.  Theory  of  colorimetry 
and  color  television  circuitry. 

101W-2to7.  OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING  SHOP.  Shop  experience  in  oxy- 
acetylene  welding.  The  welding  of  steel  in  all  positions  and  the  weld- 
ing repair  of  such  metals  as  aluminum  and  cast  iron.  Correct  use  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  cutting  blow  pipe  with  experience  in  both  manual  and 
machine  cutting. 

102W-2to7.  ARC  WELDING  SHOP  I.  Introduction  to  metallic  arc  welding 
on  heavy  gauge  steel.  The  use  of  AC  and  DC  machines.  Introduction 
to  the  various  positions. 
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103W-2to7.  ARC  WELDING  SHOP  II.  Metallic  arc  welding  on  heavy  and 
light  gauge  steel,  in  all  positions.  Special  emphasis  on  special  applica- 
tion electrodes,  inert  arc  welding   (Heliare),  and  its  applications. 

125W-3.  THEORY  OF  OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING.  The  proper  use  of 
oxy-acetylene  equipment  such  as,  welding  blowpipes,  generators,  oxygen 
and  acetylene  cylinders  and  regulators.  The  weldability  and  techniques 
of  welding  non-ferrous  and  ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys.  Discussion 
and  demonstration. 

127W-3.  THEORY  OF  ARC  WELDING.  The  study  of  metallic  arc,  and  inert 
arc  welding.  The  types  of  welding  machines,  the  kinds  of  electrodes, 
their  uses,   their   identifications,   and  welding  inspection. 

175W-3.  OXY-ACETYLENE  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC  WELDING.  Provides 
the  machinist  or  other  tradesman  with  enough  welding  experience  to 
make  simple  repairs. 

201X-2.  JOB  ORIENTATION.  Each  student  prepares  a  portfolio  consisting  of 
a  personal  data  sheet,  an  analysis  of  prospective  employing  firms,  sample 
letters  of  application,  and  an  acceptance  or  refusal.  Practice  in  being 
interviewed  by  representatives  of  business  and  industry. 

202X-2.  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS.  Required  of  the  technician  within  his 
own  craft  organization  and  the  ethics  necessary  in  dealing  and  co- 
operating with  the  dental  profession.  Legal  requirements  of  the  tech- 
nician and  the  dental  laboratory. 

101Y-2to9.  TOOTH  ANATOMY  AND  NOMENCLATURE.  Individual  teeth  j 
are  drawn  to  scale  three  times  the  natural  size.  Plaster  blocks  are  made, 
and  each  tooth  is  carved  in  anatomic  detail  to  the  same  scale. 

102Y-2  to  9.  REMOVABLE  PARTIAL  DENTURES.  Elementary  wire  bending 
and  soldering,  acrylic  partials,  waxing,  investing,  casting  and  finishing  j 
of  chrome-cobalt  metal   (Ticonium).  Some  casting  of  gold  partials. 

103Y-2to9.  COMPLETE  DENTURE  CONSTRUCTION.  Bite  blocks,  jaw 
movements,  and  Hanau's  Laws  of  Articulation.  Setting  up  full  den- 
tures in  bilaterals  balance,  carving  and  festooning,  and  tooth  form  and 
selection. 

113Y-3.  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PRINCIPLES.  An  introduction  to  the 
basic  principles  of  physical  science  with  some  emphasis  on  the  materials 
used  in  dentistry,  their  structure  and  behavior. 

128Y-2.  ORAL  ANATOMY.  Detailed  study  of  the  parts  and  functions  of  the 
temporomandibular  articulation;  surface  oral  tissues  and  the  underlying 
supporting  tissues;  and  supporting  structures  for  bridge  abutments. 

201Y-2to9.  BEGINNING  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK.  A  laboratory 
study  of  gold  inlays,  crowns,  veneers,  pontics,  and  small  bridges;  carving, 
casting,  polishing,  and  soldering. 

202Y-2to9.  ADVANCED  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK.  A  study  of  ad- 
vanced crown  and  bridge  work  and  mouth  rehabilitation. 

203Y-2to9.  CERAMICS,  PRECISION  ATTACHMENTS.  Working  with 
ceramics,  precision  attachments,  jacket  crowns,  stains,  and  glazing. 


[Adult  Education 


Adult  education  is  becoming  not  a  "making  up,"  but  a  "keeping  up"  and 
"going  ahead"  factor  in  American  society.  "All  men  by  nature  desire  to 
know,"  wrote  Aristotle,  and  to  help  meet  this  desire  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  offers  a  variety  of  non-credit  courses.  Any  in- 
terested group  may  request  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  course  to 
meet  its  particular  needs. 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  attempts  to  meet  the 
fundamental  functions  of  adult  education  in  its  performance  in  our  society. 
These  functions  are  (1)  to  expand  communication  skills,  (2)  to  develop  in 
| adults  the  ability  and  willingness  to  change  in  a  changing  world,  (3)  to 
improve  human  relations,  (4)  to  help  adults  to  participate  in,  and  to  be 
concerned  with,  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  (5)  to  build  personal 
growth  for  the  adult  learner,  and  (6)  to  provide  use  of  leisure  time,  to 
create  new  interests,  and  to  seek  ways  of  spending  time  productively. 


TYPICAL  COURSES 

Adult  education  offerings  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  encompass  a  variety  of  subjects: 

Courses  in  agriculture  for  farms  owners  and  workers  help  them  im- 
prove their  operation  and  ownership.  The  following  are  courses  which 
meet  once  each  week  for  from  two  to  six  weeks: 

Agronomy  Farm  Management 

Beef  Production  Farm  Records 

Crop  Diseases  Fruit  Production 

Dairy  Production  Sheep  Production 

Egg  Grading  Vegetable  Growing  for  Market 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  creative  arts  are  important  in 
!  adult  education.  The  following  courses  and  others  have  been  offered  in 
this  category:  Music  Appreciation 

Art  Appreciation  Leathercraft 

Oil  Painting  Jewelry 

Sketching  Ceramics 
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Courses  in  home  and  family  life  meet  the  ever-increasing  need  and 
demand  of  adults.  As  circumstances  change,  new  courses  are  added.  Courses  j 
such  as  the  following  are  available: 

Clothing  Construction  Tailoring 

Home  Work  Simplification  Parenthood  in  a  Free  Nation 

Party  Foods  Nutrition   Weight   Control 

Demands  in  business  are  met  through  a  variety  of  adult  education 
courses.  These  range  from  beginning  courses  for  adults  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  initial  positions  to  advanced  courses  for  employed  adults  who 
desire  promotions.  The  following  are  representative  courses: 

Bookkeeping-Accounting  Medical  Clinic  Office  Procedure 

Calculating  Machines  Real  Estate  Law,  Appraisal,  and  Sales 

Cost  Control  Retail   Management 

Filing  Small   Retail   Store  Problems 

Insurance  Shorthand 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Many  adults  evidence  increased  interest  in  foreign  languages,  possibly 
because  of  more  international  travel  or  emphasis  to  retain  native  languages. 
The  division  meets  the  interest  of  adults  by  offering  courses  such  as  these: 

Conversational  Spanish  German  for  Travelers 

French  Technical  Russian 

Industry  today  has  an  ever- increasing  demand  for  vocational  and 
technical  workers  to  build  a  stronger  nation  through  increased  production. 
The  following  courses  illustrate  how  adult  education  meets  the  demands 
of  industry:  Automotive  Procedures 

Machine  Tooling  Electronics 

Precision  Measurement  Electricity 

Quality  Control  Machine  Drafting 

Welding  Blueprint  Reading  for  Shop  Mechanics 


Refrigeration  theory  class 


iADULT  EDUCATION 
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Many  courses  for  labor  groups  are  conducted  to  help  selected  adults 
[prepare  as  apprentices  and  journeymen.  Each  course  is  specifically  planned 
(for  the  particular  trade  in  co-operation  with  the  local  union  and  the  Uni- 
versity's Labor  Institute.  The  following  courses  have  been  offered: 


Blueprint  Reading  for  Building 

Trades 
Carpenter  Apprentice  Related 

Training 


Mathematics  for  Carpenters 
Plumber  Estimating 
Refrigeration  for  Plumbers 
Cable   Splicing  for  Electricians 
Welding  for  Plumbers 


The  importance  of  better  use  of  leisure  time  is  increasing  in  our 
modern  society.  Courses  such  as  the  following  have  been  offered  by  adult 
jeducation: 

Great  Books  Photography 

Reading  Improvement  Home   Mechanics 

Furniture  Re-upholstering  Planning  for  Retirement 


Demonstrations  form  a 

large  part  of 

adult  education 

special  short  courses. 


The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  in  co-operation  with 
associations  which  represent  business,  industrial,  personal  service,  and 
public  utility  groups,  offers  special  short  courses  such  as  the  following: 

Illinois  Bankers  School  for  Development  of  Junior  Executives 

Hospital  Managers  and  Accountants  Short  Course 

Restaurant  Manager  Short  Course 

Rural  Electric  Co-operatives  Short  Course 

School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology 

Other  non-credit  courses  to  meet  the  needs  evidenced  by  local  groups, 
local  adult  education  planning  committees,  and  association  committees 
will  be  planned  and  offered  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  upon  request. 
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A  recent  development  has  been  the  organization  and  planning  of 
adult  education  courses  in  industrial  management.  These  courses  have 
been  the  result  of  co-operative  planning  with  representatives  from  industry 
and  this  division.  Representative  courses  are  Practical  Psychology  for 
Supervisors,  Industrial  Report  Writing,  Quality  Control,  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations,  Dielectric  Heating,  and  Metallurgy. 


Representatives  from  labor,  business,  and  industry  serve  on 
advisory  committees  to  keep  programs  geared  to  changing  needs. 


TEACHING  STAFF 

The  teaching  staff  in  Adult  Education  is  drawn  from  business,  in- 
dustry, the  professions,  and  the  University's  academic  units.  All  teaching 
assignments,  which  are  made  as  the  needs  arise,  are  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Reading  Improvement 
Typewriting 


Max  Abram,  B.S.Ed.   (Southwest  Missouri),   1958-59 

Department  of  Personnel,  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
Helen  Allen,  B.S.Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1959-60 

Business  Teacher,  Salem  High  School 
Richard  Aton,  Associate  in  Technology  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60 

Owner,  Carterville  Motors  Automotive  Courses 

Carol  Auman,  B.S.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1958-59      Physical  Fitness  for  Women 

Physical  Education  Teacher,  Staunton  High  School 
Henrik  Aune,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  1958  Farm  Credits;  Farm  Records 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Oliver  Baechle,  B.S.  (Missouri),  1957-58  Quality  Control 

Quality  Control  Engineer,  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Marguerite  Barra,  Ph.D.  (Texas  State  College  for  Women),  1958       Tailoring; 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Clothing  and  Interior  Decoration 

Textiles,  Southern  Illinois  University 
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jEmilio  Bassy,  M.Ed.   (Springfield  College),   1958-59  Industrial  Chemistry 

Science  Teacher,  Columbia  High  School 
IRobert  Baysinger,  1958-59  Basic  Radio  I  and  II 

,    Electronic  Designer,  Sangamo  Electric  Company 

jCroom  Beatty,  Ph.D.,  (Yale),  1958-60  Commercial 

j    Owner,  Beatty  Flying  Service  and  Private  Ground  School 

Winnie  Bell,  B.S.  (Murray  State),  1958-60  Typewriting;  Shorthand 

Business  Teacher,  Cairo  High  School 
ay  Bender,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1957  Physical  Fitness 

Professor,    Department    of    Physical    Education    for    Men, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
IRobert  Best,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60  Woodworking 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  Waterloo  High  School  for  Householders 

Gloria  Biznek,  B.S.  Voc.  H.E.  (Southeast  Missouri),  1958-59  Beginning  Sewing; 
|    Home  Economics  Teacher,  Staunton  High  School  Intermediate  Sewing 

Jack  Bizzell,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958  Typewriting 

i    Instructor,  Vocational-Technical   Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
i[ames  Bleyer,  LL.B.  (University  of  Notre  Dame),  1958-59  Everyday  Law 

|    Attorney  at  Law  for  the  Layman 

Burton  Bond,  1958-59  Welding  for  Plumber  Apprentices 

i    President,  Plumber  Apprenticeship  Committee 

Alfred  Borkowski,  B.B.A.  (Massachusetts),  1958-59  Accounting 

]    Chief  Accountant,  Sangamo  Electric  Company 
Harry  Bott,  B.S.  (Washington  University),  1957-58        Effective  Management 

Superintendent  of  Personnel,  Granite  City  Steel  Co. 
jDavid  Browning,  M.A.  (Missouri),  1957  Forage  Products 

Research  Assistant,  Agronomy  Experimental  Station, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
^an  Buboltz,  M.A.  (Northwestern)   1937  Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Business,  Southern  Illinois  University 
oseph  Burnside,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  1955  Swine  Production 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Robert  L.  Butler,  LL.B.,  1955-60  C.P.C.U.  Law;  Real  Estate  Law 

I   Assistant  State's  Attorney 

Kenneth  Caraway,  B.S.   (Southern  Illinois),  1955-60  Woodworking 

i    Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  Nashville  High  School 

|\lfred  Caster,  Ph.D.  (Arizona),  1957  Plant  Industries 

I    Professor,  Department  of  Plant  Industries,  Southern  Illinois  University 
I^rank  Ceney,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-59  Basic  Radio 

I    Physics  Teacher,  Hillsboro  High  School 
HIarry  Chambers,  1959-60  Carpenter  Apprentice  Related 

General  Contractor 
Clarence  Christensen,  Welding  Certificate  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60       Arc 

Welder  and  Machinist,  Auto  Machine  Company  and  Gas  Welding 

fohn  Clayton,  LL.B.  (Illinois),  1959-60  Everyday  Law  for  the  Layman 

Attorney  at  Law 
i\lvin  Cohen,  Ph.D.  (Southern  Illinois),  1959-60  Basic  Psychology 

Psychologist,  Southern  Illinois  Mental  Health  Clinic 
[ason  Collins,  (Southern  Illinois),   1955  Radiological  Detection 
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Assistant  Professor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
William  Cornman,  B.S.  (Murray  State),  1958-59  Woodworking 

Shop  Teacher,  Litchfield  High  School 
Jane  Cremer,  B.S.   (Murray  State),   1958-60  Bookkeeping- Accounting 

Business  Teacher,  Harrisburg  Township  High  School 
Joyce  Crouse,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60      Beginning  Sewing;  Tailoring 

Lecturer,  Department  of  Home  and  Family,  Southern  Illinois  University 
John  William  Cundiff,  J.D.   (Northwestern),   1958  Accounting 

Assistant    Professor,    Vocational-Technical    Institute, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Murnice  Dallman,  M.S.  (Stout),  1954  Welding 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical   Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Mildred  Day,  B.A.   (MacMurray),  1959-60  Contemporary  Prose 

English  Teacher,  Jerseyville  High  School 
Bryon  Dodd,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-59  Radiological  Detection 

Science  Teacher,  Anna-Jonesboro  High   School 
Robert  Donham,  B.S.  (Indiana  State),  1959-60  Bookkeeping;  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School 
Anna  Duckworth,  B.S.  (Harding),  1959-60  Art 

Art  Teacher,  Pana  High  School 
Bessie  Duggan,  B.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers),  1957-60  Business  and 

Debate  Coach,  Belleville  Junior  College  Professional  Speaking 

Don  Edwards,  A.B.  (Illinois),  1958-59  Business  and  Professional  Speaking 

Teacher,  Litchfield  High  School 
Walter  Elder,  M.S.  (New  York),  1954  Merchandising;  Sales 

Associate   Professor,   Vocational-Technical    Institute, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Charles  Ellis,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-59  Blueprint  Reading  for 

Carpenter  and  Contractor  Carpenters 

George  Ferguson,  B.S.  (Washington  University),  1957-58      Material  Handling 

Work  Simplification,  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Jesse  Florer,  (American  Academy  of  Art),  1958-59  Art 

Commercial   Artist 
Marilyn  Flowers,  B.S.Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1959-60    Bookkeeping-Accounting 

Business  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School 
Lena  Joanne  Forker,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1956  Shorthand 

Lecturer,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Richard  Franklin,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  1956  Community  Development 

Assistant  Professor,  Community  Development  Institute,  Leadership 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Anna  Carol  Fults,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State),  1952  Parent  Leadership 

Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Ben  Gelman,  (New  York  City),  1957-59  Photography 

Photographer,  Southern  Illinoisan 
Lewis  Goekler,  B.S.Ed.   (Eastern  Illinois),   1959-60  Woodworking 

Woodworking  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School 
Gene  Goforth,  M.Ed.  (Illinois),  1957-58  First  Aid 

Principal,  Trico  High  School 
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Billy  Goodman,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  1958  Animal  Industries 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Bill  Green,  LL.B.    (Washington  University),   1959-60  Law 

Attorney  at  Law 
Charles  Green,  M.S.  (Illinois  Normal),  1957  Radio-Television 

Assistant    Professor,    Vocational-Technical    Institute, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Thomas  Gregory,  1952-60  Accounting 

General  Accountant,  Electric  Energy,  Inc. 
John  Griswold,   M.Ed.    (Illinois),    1955  Welding 

Instructor,   Vocational-Technical    Institute,   Southern   Illinois   University 
Edna  Haake,  M.A.  (Washington  University),  1958-59     Conversational  German 
Charles  Haldi,  (Washington  University),  1958-59  Blueprint  Reading 

Registered  Architect,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa 
Jerry   Hardy,    B.S.Ed.    (Eastern    Illinois),    1959-60  Bookkeeping 

Business  Teacher,  Pana  High  School 
Robert  Hardy,  B.S.  (Carthage),  1958-59  Driver  Training 

Teacher,   Murphysboro   High    School 
Jennie  Harper,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  1958  Institutional  Foods 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Catherine  Hasenmeyer,  M.S.H.Ed.   (Illinois),   1958-59  Sewing 

Homemaking  Teacher,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School 
James  Hatfield,  B.S.Ed.    (Eastern  Illinois),    1959-60  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Pittsfield  High  School 
Lawrence  Hazelip,  B.S.  (Washington  University),  1958-59  Industrial 

Industrial  Engineer,  Laclede  Steel  Company  Management 

William  Heer,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  1957  Farm  Records 

Associate  Professor,  School  of  Agriculture,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Max  Heinzman,  B.Ed.   (Illinois),   1956-57  C.L.U. 

Life  Insurance  Representative 
Ray  Heinzman,  M.A.  (Illinois),  1957-60  Bookkeeping-Accounting 

Business  Teacher,  Benton  High  School 
William  Held,  1957-60  Refrigeration  for  Plumbers 

Licensed  Master  Plumber,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
Lemuel  Henager,  B.S.  (Oakland  City  College),  1959-60  Bookkeeping- 

Business  Teacher,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School  Accounting 

Harold  Hertenstein,  M.S.  (Illinois),  1956-57  Metallurgy 

Engineering  Training,  McDonnell  Aircraft  Company 
Russell  Hewitt,  M.Ed.   (Illinois),   1957-60  Welding 

Shop  Teacher,  Vandalia  High  School 
Jean  Heye,  M.Ed.  (Illinois),  1959-60  Physical  Fitness  for  Women 

Physical  Education  Teacher,  Jerseyville  High  School 
James  Higgins,  M.B.A.  (Harvard),  1957-58  Industrial  Management 

Assistant  to  Production  Manager,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Company 
Henriette  Hill  (University  d'Aix-Marceille),  1959-60      Conversational  French 

Faculte  de  Droit  d'Aix 
Mary  Hinners,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1959-60  Sewing 

Scott  Hinners,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1951  Egg  Production 
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Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Elias  Hoagland,  1958-59  Auxiliary  Police 

Fifty  years  with  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department 
Adeline  Hoffman,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  1957        Clothing  Construction 

Professor,  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Margie  Holifield,  B.S.    (Southern  Illinois),    1958-59  Typwriting 

Business  Teacher,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School 
Emery  Hood,  1958-59  Plumber  Apprentice  Related 

Seventeen  years  of  plumhing  experience 
William    Hoover,    M.A.    (Washington    University),    1957-58  Radiological 

Science  Teacher,  Carhondale  Community  High  School  Detection 

Quentin  Hopkins,  B.S.  (James  Millikin),  1957-58  Industrial  Safety 

Safety  Director,  Laclede  Steel  Company 
William   Horrell,  Ed.D.   (Indiana),   1949  Photography 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Printing  and  Photography, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Lucille  Howell,  M.S.   (Southern  Illinois),   1957-58  Business  and 

Speech  teacher,  Anna-Jonesboro  High  school  Professional  Speaking 

Hugh  Hudgens,  1959-60  Carpenter  Apprentice  Related 

Twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Carpenter  Foreman  and  Superintendent 
Berdie  Hughes,  B.S.   (Southern  Illinois),   1958-60  Clothing  Construction 

Home  Economics  Teacher,  Carmi  High  School 
Robert  Husmann,   B.S.    (Illinois),    1957-59  Supervisor  and  His  Job 

Training  Director,  Laclede  Steel  Company 
Mildred  Hutchens,  M.A.  (Indiana  State),  1959-60  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School 
Chester  Johnston,  M.A.  (George  Peabody),  1955  Typing;  Calculating 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Machines 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
William  Kammlade,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1954  Animal  Industries 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Robert  Kern,  D.V.M.   (Illinois),   1956-58  Animal  Diseases 

Warren  King,  1958-59  Cable  Splicing 

Eleven  years'  experience  in  telephone  and  electrical  work 
Owen  Kirkendall,  B.S.  (St.  Louis),  1956-58  Cost  Control 

Cost  Accountant,  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Rolland  Kluge,  B.S.M.E.,  B.S.I.E.  (Washington  University),  1957-58  Industrial 

Industrial  Engineer,  Dow  Chemical  Company  Management 

Virginia  Kornya,  M.A.  (Ohio  State),  1959-60  Food  Service  Supervision 

Chief  Dietician,   Southern   Illinois  Hospital   Association 
Edward  Kosky,  (Tennessee),   1958-59  Auxiliary  Police 

Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company 
Curtis  Kurtz,   M.S.    (Stanford),    1957-58  Quality  Control 

Production  Development,  Norge  Division 
Howard  Lambert,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1956-60  Driver  Training 

Driver  Education  Teacher,  Carhondale  Community  High  School 
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Bernard  Lance,  M.S.Ed.  (Illinois),  1959-60  Woodworking 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  Salem,  Illinois 
Lionel  Lebeau,  B.S.C.  (St.  Louis),  1959-60  Conversational  French 

French  Teacher,  Vandalia  High  School 
Charles  Lerner,  LL.B.  (Harvard),  1959-60  Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Investment   Counselor 
Robert  Linders,  D.V.M.    (Kansas  State),    1958-59  Animal  Diseases 

Bill  Lovin,  A.B.  (Washington  University),  1956-58        Industrial  Management 

Assistant  to  Superintendent,  Industrial  Relations,  Granite  City  Steel  Company 
Marilyn  Mahan,  M.A.   (Murray  State),   1959-60  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Metropolis  High  School 
Frank   Mansfield,   LL.B.    (Washington   University),    1956-59  Industrial 

General  Superintendent,  Dow  Chemical  Company  Report  Writing 

Frank  Martini,  M.A.  (Washington  University),  1956-59  Industrial  Psychology 

Training  Program,   Dow  Chemical   Company 
Charles  Mason,  B.S.M.E.  (A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas),  1958-59  Industrial 

Job  Evaluation,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Company  Economics 

Myles  McCahill,  A.B.  (Georgetown  University),  1958-59  Quality  Control 

Quality  Control  Engineer,  Dow  Chemical  Company 
John  McDermott,  M.S.   (Southern  Illinois),   1956  Industrial  Economics; 

Assistant  Professor,  Labor  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University      Labor  Law 
Herman  McDonald,  M.A.  (Illinois),  1956-60  Welding 

Agriculture  Shop  Teacher,  Fairfield  High  School 
Evalee  McGee  (Kentucky),   1957-59  Sales;  Waitress  Training 

Lecturer,  Adult  Education,   Southern  Illinois  University 
John  Metzger,  LL.B.  (Illinois),  1958-59  Everyday  Law  for  the  Layman 

Attorney  at  Law 
Ralph  Micken,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  1957  Effective  Speaking 

Professor,  Department  of  Speech,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Robert  Minsker,  B.S.  (Illinois),  1957-59  Labor -Management  Relations 

Industrial  Relations  Director,  Owens,  Illinois,  Glass  Company 
Max  Mitchell,  J.D.  (Loyola  University),  1958-59  Insurance  Law 

Attorney  at  Law 
Loland  Mocabee,  1959-60  Rates  and  Tariffs 

President,  Mo-Ill.  Traffic  Service,  Inc. 
Harold  Moore,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers),  1955  Retail  Selling 

Professor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Willis  Moore,  Ph.D.  (California),  1955  Logic;  Philosophy 

Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Joseph  Mrosko,  1958-59  Photography 

Commercial  Photographer 
Frank  Muhich,  M.S.Ed.,  (Southern  Illinois),  1952  Machine  Tool 

Assistant    Professor,    Vocational-Technical    Institute, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
John  Murphy,  1957-60  Radio-Television 

Twenty-four  years,  radio-television  service 
Anna  Neufeld,  M.A.  (Kansas),  1945  Russian 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Language, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Clarence  Neumeyer,  B.S.  (Illinois),  1958-60  Typing 
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Business  Teacher,  Waterloo  High  School 
Merna  O'Brien,  B.S.Ed.   (Southern  Illinois),   1958-59  Office  Practice 

Business  Teacher,  Cobden  High  School 
James  Ogg,  1957-58  Cost  Control 

Electrical  Engineer,  Shell  Oil  Company 
Otto  Ohmert,  B.S.Ed.  (Southeast  Missouri),  1958-59      Radiological  Detection 

Science  Teacher,  Anna-Jonesboro  High  School 
Richard  Olmstead,  M.S.Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1958-59    Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Business  Manager,  Pana  High  School 
Howard  Olson,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  1954  Dairy  Products 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Delores  Osborn,  B.S.Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1957-58  Business  Machines 

Business  Teacher,  Trenton  High  School 
Harold  Osborn,  B.S.  (Stout),  1955  Woodworking 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical   Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Barbara  Oskins,  B.A.   (Evansville),   1959-60  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School 
Joanne  Peppard,  M.S.  (MacMurray),  1958-59  Physical  Fitness  for  Women 

Physical  Education  Teacher,  Carlinville  High  School 
Howard  N.  Pepple,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1955  Printing  Inks; 

Manager,  Printing  Service,  Southern  Illinois  University         Photolithography 
Harold  Perkins,  M.A.  (Southern  Illinois),  1957-58  Radiological  Detection 

Science  Teacher,  Carbondale  Community  High  School 
Eschol  Perry,  M.A.  (Illinois),  1959-60  Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Vice-President  of  Investment  Brokerage 
Walter  Pippin,  B.S.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1959-60  Woodworking 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  Pittsfield  High  School 
Herbert  Portz,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1954  Crops  and  Soils;  Crop  Diseases 

Associate  Professor,  School  of  Agriculture,  Southern  Illinois  University 
George  Potts,  1957-58  Apprentice  Training 

Eleven  years,  Contractor 
Donald  Pyle,  B.S.Ed.  (Eastern  Illinois),  1959-60  Typing 

Business  Teacher,  Pana  High  School 
Gilbert  Ragsdale,  M.Ed.  (Illinois),  1959-60        Psychology  of  Human  Relations 

Testing,  Vandalia  High  School 
Alex  Reed,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1946  Dairy  Products 

Professor,  Department  of  Animal  Industries,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Olin  Reed,  1956-57  Welding 

Fifteen  years,  Welder,   Sohio  Pipe  Company 
Harold  Robbins,  M.A.  (University  of  Colorado),  1958-60  Psychology  of 

Director  of  Guidance,  Carmi  High  School  Human  Relations 

Franklin  Rogers,  M.S.  (Washington  University),  1956-58  Metallurgy 

Metallurgist,  Granite  City  Steel  Company 
William  Rogers,  B.S.  (Missouri),  1958-59     Practical  Psychology  for  Supervisors 

Personnel  Assistant,  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Donald  Ross,  M.F.A.  (Southern  Illinois),  1959-60  Art 

Free-lance  artist 
Raymond  Ross,  M.S.  (Western  State  Teachers  College),  1958-60  Typing; 

Business  Teacher,  Carlinville  High  School  Office  Practice 
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Typing 

Typing 

Clothing  Construction 


John  Rossetti,  M.S.  (Illinois),  1958-60 

Business  Teacher,  Carlinville  High  School 
Charles  Rusiewski,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60 

Business  Teacher,  Nashville  High  School 
Patsy  Sachse,  B.S.  Voc.  Home  Ec,  1957-59 

Home  Economics  Teacher,  Cairo  High  School 
Carl  Schroeder,  B.S.  (Central  Michigan),  1955-60  Machine  Tool 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Frank  Seeger,  M.S.I.E.  (Washington  University),  1956-57  Industrial 

Industrial  Engineer,  Granite  City  Steel  Company  Engineering 

Charles  Seibert,  B.S.  (Park),  1955-60  Private  Pilot  Ground  School 

President,  Midwestern  Aero  Service,  Inc. 
Harris  Shettel,  M.A.   (Wayne),   1958-59  Effective  Management 

Milton  Shute,  M.S.  (Cornell),  1955  Agricultural  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural   Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Willis  Slayton,  B.S.  (Illinois),  1959-60 

Thirty  years  of  experience  in  securities  business 
Dean  Smith,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1952-60 

Business  Teacher,  Pinckneyville  High  School 
Evelyn  Smith,  B.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1958-60 

Business  Teacher,  Murphysboro  High  School 
Floyd  Smith,  M.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1957-58 

Principal,  Flora  Township  High  School 
Wallace  Springer,  B.S.   (Kansas),  1959-60 

Stock  Investment  Counselor 
Hazel  Stanley,  M.A.  (Peabody  College),  1959-60 

English  Teacher,  Chester  High  School 
Raymond  Surveyor,  B.I.E.   (Rensselaer,   1957-59 

Industrial  Engineer,  Alton  Box  Board  Company 
James  Taxman,  B.A.  (Illinois),  1959-60 

Investment   Counselor 
Adolph  Tenikat,  M.S.  (Illinois),  1958-60 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  Gillespie  High  School 
George  L.  Traylor,  B.S.  (Western  Kentucky),  1957  Machine'Tool 

Instructor,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Marjorie  Trulove,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1957-60  Shorthand 

Business  Teacher,  Benton  High  School 
Lowell  Tucker,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts),  1947        Home  Grounds  Beautification 

Associate  Professor,   Department  of  Plant  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Frank  Eugene  Vaughn,  B.S.  (Southern  Illinois),  1952        Accounting;  Typing 

Lecturer,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University 


Stocks,  Bonds,  Investment 

Accounting 

Office  Machines 

English  Usage 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Writing  Better 
Business  Letters 
Material  Handling 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

Woodworking 


Joseph  Vavra,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  1951 

Associate  Professor,   Department  of  Plant  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Mary  Walker,  B.S.Ed.  (Southern  Illinois),  1956-59 

Secretary,  Department  of  Psychology, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Robert  Wallace,  Ph.D.  (Southern  California),  1958-60 


Crops  and  Soils 


Medical  Secretarial 
Procedure 

Business  and 
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Speech  Teacher,  Marion  Public  Schools  Professional  Speaking 

Robert  Ward,  1959-60  C.P.C.U.  Accounting;  Agency  Management 

Insurance  Underwriter  for  fifteen  years 
Louis  Washauer,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute),  1957-58  Industrial 

Industrial  Engineer,  Dow  Chemical  Company  Management 

Donald  Wehrle,  B.S.Ed.  (Illinois  Normal),  1958-59  Driver  Training 

Driver  Education  Teacher,  Wesclin  Sr.  High  School 
John  Welsh,  B.S.   (Indiana),   1959-60  Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 

President,  M.  W.  Welsh  and  Company 
William  Westberg,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  1952      Industrial  Psychology 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Ritta  Whitesel,  M.A.  (Columbia),  1955  Tailoring 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Walter  Wills,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  1956  Beef  Cattle  Marketing 

Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries, 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Harold  Woehler,  B.S.Ch.E.  (Purdue),  1958-59  Slide  Rule 
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Objectives  of 
Southern  Illinois  University 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD, 

IN  NATURE, 
AND  IN  ART; 
TEACHING  HOW  TO  LOVE  THE  BEST 

BUT  TO  KEEP  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

IN  ALL  LINES  OF  TRUTH 

WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  LEAD, 

SHOWING  HOW  TO  THINK 

RATHER  THAN  WHAT  TO  THINK, 

ASSISTING  THE  POWERS 
OF  THE  MIND 

IN  THEIR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY, 
INSPIRING  RESPECT  FOR  OTHERS 

AS  FOR  OURSELVES, 
EVER  PROMOTING  FREEDOM 

WITH  RESPONSIBILITY; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER 
AND  LIGHT 

THAT  KNOWLEDGE  MAY  LEAD 

TO  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  UNDERSTANDING 

TO  WISDOM. 


School  of 
Home  Economics 
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covers  in  detail  questions  concern- 
ing the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
It  does  not  cover  all  questions  con- 
cerning Southern  Illinois  University. 
For  complete  information  about  the 
University  the  prospective  student 
should  refer  to  the  General  Informa- 
tion bulletin. 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

Commencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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University  Calendar,  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-10 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September  1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December  11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's   budget  during  the   1961    legislative  session. 
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University  Calendar,  1962-1963 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  18 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Wednesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  8-9 

Commencement  Friday,  August  10 


SUMMER  QUARTER1 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  18 

Wednesday,  July  4 

Friday,  August  31 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Sunday,  September  21-23 

Monday,  September  24 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  21-26 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  December  12-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Wednesday,  January  2 
Wednesday-Tuesday,  March  13-19 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Thursday,  May  30 

Thursday-Wednesday,  June  6-12 

Thursday,  June   13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  19.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  summer 
quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the  1961  legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two- 
year  normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  institu- 
tion, though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the  state 
legislature  changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  exclusively 
a  teacher- training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern 
Illinois  Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  Univer- 
sity's educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  resi- 
dence centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


location 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty-six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early  in 
January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  begins 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June.  Definite 
dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offered 
by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
change  courses  and  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper 
authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and 
to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


School  of 
Home  Economics 


Home  economics  began  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1909,  when  a 
Department  of  Household  Arts  was  established.  The  first  students  to  take 
degrees  were  graduated  in  1937.  The  department  was  approved  to  offer  the 
vocational  Smith-Hughes  teacher  training  program  in  1940,  and  the  first 
students  so  approved  were  graduated  in  1940.  In  1949  the  curriculum  for 
dietitians,  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics  Asso- 
ciation, was  organized.  In  that  same  year  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion requirements  in  institution  management  were  met  and  a  curriculum 
for  home  advisers  was  added  and  approved  by  state  authorities.  In  1952  the 
department  was  approved  for  federal  and  state  reimbursement  by  the  Voca- 
tional Division  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  recommendations  of  Home  Economists 
in  Business  and  the  American  Institute  of  Decorators  are  followed  for  the 
curricula  in  apparel  design,  clothing  and  textiles  merchandising,  foods  in 
business,  and  interior  decoration.  In  1952  the  Department  of  Home  Econ- 
omics was  approved  to  offer  curricula  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  was  established  in  July,  1957,  to 
provide  instruction,  to  stimulate  research,  to  provide  service  work  in  this 
field  for  other  educational  units  desiring  it,  and  to  give  service  to  the  people 
in  the  area.  The  school  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles,  Food  and  Nutrition,  Home  and  Family,  and  Home  Economics 
Education. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  school  as  established  by  the  home  economics 
faculty  are  (1)  the  personal  development  of  each  student,  (2)  preparation 
for  home  and  family  life,  (3)  preparation  for  a  profession,  and  (4)  service 
to  the  area. 

Home  economics  is  the  field  of  knowledge  and  service  primarily 

concerned  with  strengthening  family  life  through 

educating  the  individual  for  family  living; 

improving  the  services  and  goods  used  by  families; 

conducting  research  to  discover  the  changing  needs  of 
individuals  and  families  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
these  needs;  and 

furthering  community,  national,  and  world  conditions 
favorable  to  family  living. 

Home  economics  is  the  field  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  family 
living,  and  with  their  interrelationships  and  the  total  pattern  which 
they  form.  The  emphases  that  it  gives  to  various  aspects  of  living  are 
determined  by  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  social 
environment  of  their  time.  It  draws  its  materials  from  its  own  research, 
from  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences,  and  from  the  arts; 
it  applies  these  materials  to  improving  the  lives  of  families  and 
individuals. 

Home  economics  works  co-operatively  with  other  fields  of  edu- 
cation in  helping  women  and  men  to  achieve  wholesome,  effective 
lives.* 


FACILITIES 

A  new  home  economics  building  is  currently  under  construction  on 
Grand  Avenue  between  University  and  Illinois  avenues.  Approximately 
one  half  of  the  three-section  building  has  been  in  use  since  the  fall  of 
1959.  All  outside  construction  has  been  completed,  and  work  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  interior  is  in  process. 

*  Adapted  from  Home  Economics  New  Directions,  a  Statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives,  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Home  Economics  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  June,  1959. 
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The  L-shaped,  one-story  section  will  house  classrooms,  administrative 
offices,  a  family-living  laboratory,  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
Education.  The  home  economics  education  facilities  include  a  multiple- 
purpose  classroom  and  laboratory,  seminar  room,  research  room,  workroom, 
reading  room,  and  offices. 

The  four-story  wing  is  planned  for  specialized  laboratories,  classrooms, 
and  research  areas.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  equipment  laboratories  for 
teaching  and  research  as  well  as  rooms  planned  for  clothing  and  textiles 
research  and  offices  for  the  equipment  faculty.  The  second  floor  of  this  wing 
will  house  a  food  demonstration  laboratory,  meal-planning  laboratories, 
and  classrooms.  Plans  for  the  third  floor  include  laboratories  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  classes,  an  equipment  and  food  storeroom,  offices, 
laboratories  for  research  in  food  and  for  human  nutrition,  and  student  and 
faculty  locker  rooms.  The  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles  will  be 
located  on  the  fourth  floor.  Plans  include  facilities  for  textiles,  beginning 
construction,  advanced  clothing,  home  furnishings,  apparel  design,  an 
out-of-class  workroom,  and  offices  for  the  staff. 


'Showcase"  window  tells  home  economics  story  in  displays  changed  monthly. 
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A  home  management  house  is  on  the  roof  of  the  four-story  wing. 
and  a  second  house,  separate  from  the  main  building,  is  in  the  plan.  A 
child  development  laboratory  is  adjacent  to  the  one-story  section  of  the 
main  building.  These  units,  as  well  as  the  equipment  laboratories,  are 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Home  and  Family. 

To  the  east  of  the  four-story  wing,  connected  by  a  passageway,  will  be 
a  small  lecture-demonstration  hall.  This  hall  is  planned  for  use  of  multiple- 
section  classes,  demonstrations,  live  and  filmed  television,  and  meetings  oi 
both  on-  and  off-campus  groups. 

The  entire  building  will  be  air-conditioned  and  equipped  with  fluores- 
cent lighting.  Other  features  include  two  fireplaces,  a  passenger  elevator 
and  a  freight  elevator. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  home  economics.  No  minor  is  required.  Curricula  for  the 
following  specializations  are  offered  by  the  school  and  are  described  in  the 
next  chapter  of  this  bulletin  under  the  departmental  headings  indicated: 

SPECIALIZATION  DEPARTMENT 

Apparel  Design  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Merchandising 
Dietetics  Food  and  Nutrition 

Foods  in  Business  Food  and  Nutrition 

Home  Advisers  Home  Economics  Education 

Homemaking  Home  and  Family 

Institution  Management  Food  and  Nutrition 

Interior  Decoration  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  may  meet  the  state 
requirements  for  a  limited  high  school  teaching  certificate  and  qualify  foi 
the  Vocational  Smith-Hughes  Certificate  by  following  the  curriculum  ir 
homemaking  and  using  as  their  electives  certain  prescribed  courses. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  home 
economics  is  granted  by  the  College  of  Education.  The  curriculum  for  this 
major  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  is 
granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curriculum  for 
this  major  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Home  and  Family. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Students  who  have  majors  in  other  areas  but  who  desire  an  inter- 
departmental minor  in  home  economics  for  cultural  or  practical  values 
must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  They  must  take  twenty-four  hours  divided  among  the  fields  of 
clothing  and  textiles,  food  and  nutrition,  and  home  and  family.  The 
division  need  not  be  equal  unless  a  teaching  minor  is  planned.  In  that 
case,  they  should  take  the  special  methods  course  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion 309  and  do  one  quarter  of  student  teaching  in  home  economics. 

2.  Unless  excused  for  a  very  good  reason,  they  should  live  in  the 
Home  Management  House,  taking  Home  and  Family  332  for  four  of  the 
required  hours  of  the  minor. 

3.  They  should  select  from  the  following  courses:  Clothing  and 
Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233,  251,  326,  329,  339,  360;  Food  and  Nutrition 
105,  206,  316,  320,  335,  336;  and  Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331, 
332,  341,  345. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  graduate  program  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  an 
opportunity  for  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  Its  purposes  are  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  previous  training  and  to  introduce  the  student  to 
research  methods,  techniques,  and  literature. 

Admission  to  graduate  work  in  home  economics  is  dependent  upon 
certain  qualifying  conditions: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  or  its  equivalent  in  home  econ- 
omics from  an  accredited  college.  Under  certain  circumstances  a  student 
with  substantial  course  work  in  home  economics  may  be  admitted  and 
allowed  to  make  up  undergraduate  deficiencies  concurrently. 

2.  A  scholastic  record  that  indicates  ability  to  pursue  advanced  study 
and  research. 

3.  Demonstrated  ability  to  write  effectively. 

All  graduate  students  who  major  in  home  economics  are  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Detailed  information  about  the  Graduate  School  ap- 
pears in  the  Graduate  School  issue  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Bulletin. 
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THE  GRADUATE  MAJOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

A  major  in  home  economics  on  the  graduate  level  may  lead  to  either 
of  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Science  in  Education.  Thirty- two  hours  in  the  field  of 
home  economics  are  required  for  a  major  in  the  field;  with  a  sixteen-hour 
minor  in  education.  The  student's  graduate  committee  may  require  a  pro- 
gram including  additional  credit.  Required  courses  are  Home  Economics 
Education  500,  505,  506,  599  (Thesis).  As  an  alternative  to  writing  a  thesis, 
specific  courses  on  the  graduate  level  as  recommended  by  the  student's  ad- 
visory committee  and  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may 
be  taken;  each  student  who  does  not  write  a  thesis  must  submit  to  the 
Graduate  School,  for  its  permanent  records,  a  copy  of  a  research  paper  as 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  formal  research  techniques. 

2.  Master  of  Science.  Forty-eight  hours  of  home  economics,  or  thirty- 
two  hours  of  home  economics  and  sixteen  hours  in  an  approved  related 
field,  are  required  for  the  major  in  home  economics  leading  to  this  degree. 

THE  GRADUATE  MINOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

A  graduate  minor  in  home  economics  is  sixteen  specified  hours,  selected 
after  consultation  with  the  graduate  staff  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Membership  in  the  Home  Economics  Club  is  open  to  all  majors  and 
minors  in  home  economics.  The  club  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  and  the  Illinois  Home  Economics  Association. 

Alpha  Kappa  Chapter  of  Kappa  Omicron  Phi,  national  professional 
honorary  fraternity  for  women  in  home  economics,  was  installed  in  May, 
1951.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing  and  personal 
qualities  which  indicate  promise  of  leadership  and  professional  achievement. 

Field  trips  are  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  some  home  economics 
courses.  Clothing  and  textiles  classes  visit  plants  where  men's  and  women's 
clothing  is  made  and  sold,  special  art  exhibits,  and  home  shows.  Food 
and  nutrition  classes  make  trips  to  markets,  restaurants,  hospitals,  and  other 
food-handling  organizations.  Home  and  family  classes  visit  companies 
where  equipment  is  being  produced  by  mass  methods,  equipment  shows, 
banks,  and  play  schools.  Home  economics  education  classes  visit  high  school 
and  adult  homemaking  classes. 

Special  field  experience  courses  are  arranged  in  various  areas  of  study. 
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Six  weeks  spent  observing  and  assisting  a  county  home  adviser,  a  com- 
mercial food  demonstrator,  a  food  service  manager,  or  a  retailing  establish- 
ment provide  opportunities  for  supervised  learning  experiences. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
should  be  addressed  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office.  Application  for 
admission  should  be  initiated  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired 
entrance  date  to  permit  necessary  processing  work  to  be  completed.  High 
school  seniors  should  apply  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  of  their 
senior  year. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  and  full  student  union 
building  fund  fee;  they  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 


ADVISEMENT 

In  order  to  insure  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  properly  advised 
concerning  the  course  of  study  which  will  fulfill  the  general  university 
requirements  and  prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career,  academic  advisement 
has  been  made  the  special  responsibility  of  a  selected  group  from  the 
teaching  faculty.  The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  a  chief  academic 
adviser  and  a  number  of  assistant  advisers. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses, 
of  which  48  must  be  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in 
extension  from  Southern.  Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and 
grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the  major  subject.  These  averages 
are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  and  through- 
out this  bulletin.  One  quarter  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  all  degree  candidates  of 
the  University  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance. 


Requirements 

Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics  and 

Physical  Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical  Education  6 

Air  Science  3 

(Men  only) 


Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,  History    101,    102,    103,   Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 


English  101,  102,  103 
English  205,  206,  209,  21 
Art  120,  Music  100 
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Health  Education   100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
in  two  of  the  three  departments) 

Agriculture,   business   administration,   home 
economics,  industrial  education  (not  required 
if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this  work  in 
high  school) 
Activity  courses 

Air  Science  110,  210,  220,  six  quarters  of 
leadership  laboratory,  and  three  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  be- 
fore this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 


Instructional  Units 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

Professor  Adeline  M.  Hoffman,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State), 

Chairman  1957 

Professor  Lucy  K.  Woody,  M.A.  (Columbia),  Emerita  (1949)  1911 

Associate  Professor  Helen  Marie  Evans,  Ph.D. 

(Michigan  State)  1953-54;  1957 

Associate  Professor  Ritta  Whitesel,  M.A.  (Columbia)  1955 

Assistant  Professor  Marguerite  C.  Barra,  Ph.D. 

(Texas  State  College  for  Women)  1958 


Lecturer  Elizabeth  Henry,  M.A.  (Wayne)  1960-61 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles  offers  curricula  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  and 
specializations  in  apparel  design,  clothing  and  textiles  merchandising,  and 
interior  decoration. 

APPAREL  DESIGN 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  whose  major  interests  and  abilities  are 
in  clothing  design  and  clothing  construction.  It  offers  preparation  for  de- 
signing of  apparel  or  allied  positions  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  fashion 
fields  through  training  in  textiles,  creative  design,  draping,  pattern  making, 
and  clothing  construction. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  apparel  design:  Art  100  (4  hours),  120,  241  (3  hours),  two 
courses  selected  from  345,  347,  348  or  349,  385,  444;  Botany  101;  Chem- 
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istry  110,  240;  Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233,  322,  326,  329, 
334,  339,  360,  364,  371,  474;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutrition  105,  206, 
335;  Government  231;  History  201;  Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  332; 
Home  Economics  Education  111;  Mathematics  106a;  Psychology  201; 
Sociology   101;  Speech   101. 

Recommended  electives:  Art  231;  Clothing  and  Textiles  129,  141; 
Design  215,  275;  Economics  355;  French;  Home  and  Family  341;  Journal- 
ism 370,  372;  Management  271;  Marketing  333;  Secretarial  and  Business 
Education  102. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  MERCHANDISING 

This  curriculum,  for  students  whose  major  interests  are  in  the  field  of 
merchandising,  provides  fundamental  training  for  positions  as  salespeople, 
buyers,  and  department  managers  in  department  stores  and  other  retail 
stores  dealing  with  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  It  includes  appropriate 
course  work  in  marketing,  advertising,  accounting,  journalism,  and  mer- 
chandising, as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  clothing,  textiles,  and  home  furnish- 
ing. Beside  course  work,  this  curriculum  provides  a  period  of  field  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  the  student's  special  interest. 


Clothing  and  textiles 
students  learn  to  apply 
principles  of  design   to 
draping  fabrics  on  dress 
forms. 
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General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  clothing  and  textiles  merchandising:  Accounting  250;  Art  120; 
Botany  101;  Chemistry  110,  240;  Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233, 
322,  326,  329,  339,  360,  364,  371;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutrition  105, 
206,  320,  335;  Government  101;  History  201  or  202;  Home  and  Family 
227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341;  Home  Economics  Education  111;  Journalism 
370,  393;  Marketing  330,  332,  337;  Mathematics  106a;  Psychology  201; 
Sociology  101;  Speech  101  or  Radio-Television  161. 

Recommended  electives:  Art  385;  Clothing  and  Textiles  361;  Design 
215,  275;  Economics  355;  Food  and  Nutrition  321;  Industrial  Education 
216;  Journalism  377,  394;  Management  271,  385;  Marketing  331;  Secretarial 
and  Business  Education  102,  311;  Speech  256,  354. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  positions  on  interior  decorating 
staffs  of  department  stores,  in  consultant  capacities  in  allied  fields,  and  in 
establishing  an  interior  decorating  business.  It  meets  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Decorators. 


Interior  decoration  attracts 
men  as  well  as  women. 
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General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  interior  decoration:  Accounting  250;  Art  345,  444;  Clothing  and 
Textiles   135,  217,  251,  322,  380,  381,  382,  390,  391,  392  or  393,  394 
Design  100  (12  hours),  250,  260,  390;  Food  and  Nutrition  105,  206,  335 
Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  332;  Home  Economics  Education  111 
Psychology  201. 

Recommended  electives:  Art  231,  385;  Clothing  and  Textiles  216;  Eco- 
nomics 355;  Industrial  Education  204;  Journalism  370;  Marketing  330,  332; 
Philosophy  360;  Speech  205. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

127-4.  CLOTHING  SELECTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Fundamentals  of 
clothing  construction  and  fitting.  Use  and  alteration  of  patterns  and  con- 
struction of  basic  garments  using  fabrics  made  of  different  fibers. 

128-1  to  4.  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION.  Adaptation  of  trade  methods  to 
increase  speed  and  efficiency  of  clothing  construction.  A  field  trip  to  a 
clothing  factory  and  construction  of  two  garments  are  required. 

129-1  to  4,  130-1  to  4.  FASHION  MILLINERY.  Fundamentals  of  millinery.  Ex- 
perience in  millinery  construction;  discussion  and  observation  of  demon- 
strations. 

135-3.  TEXTILES.  Selection  of  textiles  from  consumer  standpoint.  Character- 
istics of  commonly  used  fibers  and  fabrics;  textile  information  as  a  tool 
in  the  selection  and  care  of  household  textiles  and  clothing. 

141-li/2  to  4,  145-1  to  2,  146-1  to  2.  DECORATIVE  DESIGN.  The  beginning 
course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  basic  principles  as  applied  to  block  print- 
ing, stenciling,  and  similar  decorative  processes.  The  other  two  courses 
deal  with  the  application  of  the  principles  to  floral  arrangements  for  the 
home. 

216-1  to  4,  217-1  to  4.  UPHOLSTERING,  DRAPERIES,  AND  SLIP  COVERS. 
Instruction  given  in  the  use  of  tools,  materials,  and  fundamental  processes 
of  furniture  upholstering  and  in  the  measuring,  fitting,  and  construction 
of  draperies  and  slip  covers.  Prerequisite:  127  or  equivalent. 

230-3.  APPLIED  DESIGN.  Principles  of  and  experimentation  in  design  and 
color  as  applied  to  everyday  living  and  costume.  Prerequisite:  Art  120. 

233-3.  PATTERN  DESIGNING  AND  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION.  Prin- 
ciples of  flat  pattern  design,  pattern  manipulation,  and  fitting.  The  mak- 
ing of  dress  patterns  from  master  patterns.  Construction  of  dresses  using 
custom  finishes.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  127,  135,  230,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

251-3.  CLOTHING  SELECTION  AND  CARE.  Study  of  suitability  of  clothing 
in  terms  of  line,  design,  color,  texture,  interest,  upkeep,  and  cost. 
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322-3.  ADVANCED  TEXTILES.  A  study  of  textile  testing,  fabric  analysis, 
textiles  legislation.  Prerequisite:  135. 

326-5.  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHING.  Dwellings,  their  environment, 
construction,  and  plans  in  relation  to  family  living.  Selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  furniture,  fabrics,  and  accessories  in  relation  to  functional 
and  economic  aspects.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  230;  Art  120. 

329-3.  FASHION.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  clothing.  Analysis 
of  fashion  trends. 

334-3.  COSTUME  DESIGN.  The  development  of  original  dress  design  and 
adaptation  from  period  costume  and  other  sources,  using  various  media. 
Prerequisites:    127;  Art   100  or  Clothing  and  Textiles  230. 

338-2.  ART  NEEDLEWORK.  Laboratory  work  acquainting  the  student  with  a 
variety  of  ways  to  decorate  garments  and  household  articles,  and  provid- 
ing a  fund  of  ideas  in  dress  designing  and  home  furnishings. 

339-3.  CLOTHING  ECONOMICS.  Factors  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  which  influence  economics  of  clothing. 

360-4.  TAILORING  AND  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION.  Fundamental  con- 
struction processes  reviewed  and  basic  principles  of  tailoring  applied  in 
the  construction  of  a  suit  or  coat  and  a  dress.  Prerequisite:  233. 

361-2.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION.  Emphasis 
on  unusual  fitting  problems  and  use  of  fabrics  requiring  special  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  233  or  equivalent. 

364-3.  DRAPING  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Principles  of  design  applied  to 
draping  of  fabric  on  dress  form.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  design 
in  relation  to  different  fabrics  and  figures.  Construction  of  one  draped 
garment.  Prerequisite:  233. 

371-6.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  the  chosen  area. 

380-4.  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS.  A  study  of  furniture  in  relation  to 
interiors  from  antiquity  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Field  trip. 

381-4.  THE  MODERN  MOVEMENT  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION.  A  study 
of  furniture  in  relation  to  interiors  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  380. 

382-4.  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.  A  study  of  ceramics,  textiles,  glass,  paper, 
plastics,  lighting  and  lighting  fixtures,  metals  and  hardware,  selecting 
and  hanging  pictures,  window  treatments,  floor  coverings,  wall  treat- 
ments, and  backgrounds  considered  in  relation  to  problems  in  interior 
decoration.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  326  or  390. 

390^5.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION.  Analysis  and  practices  of 
interior  decoration  with  emphasis  on  present-day  problems  and  solutions. 
Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  Design  260. 

391-5,  392-5,  393-5.  ADVANCED  INTERIOR  DECORATION.  Advanced 
problems  in  interior  decoration  with  emphasis  on  residential  planning  in 
391,  on  restaurants,  hotels,  motels,  schools,  and  colleges  in  392,  on  trans- 
portation systems,  industrial,  office,  and  government  buildings  in  393. 
Students  get  experience  in  interior  perspective,  renderings,  and  scale 
models.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  381,  382. 

394-4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE.  Practical  organization  and  methods  of 
conducting  an  interior  decorating  business;  production,  management, 
customer  relationships,  and  professional  ethics.  Prerequisite:  393. 
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461-4.  PROBLEMS  IN  FITTING  AND  PATTERN  ALTERATION.  A  study 
of  the  principles  of  fitting  and  pattern  alteration  as  related  to  various 
figure  types  and  special  figure  problems.  Application  made  by  fitting  and 
constructing  a  dress.  Prerequisites:   127,  233,  or  equivalent. 

473-4.  ADVANCED  TAILORING.  A  course  in  which  the  student  will  tailor 
one  garment  for  herself.  Time-saving  methods,  high-quality  construction 
details,  and  professional  finishes  stressed.  Prerequisite:  360  or  equivalent. 

474-4.  ADVANCED  TEXTILES.  The  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  textiles. 
Problems  dealing  with  economics  and  industrial  developments,  standards, 
labeling,  and  legislation.  Current  literature  of  developments  within  the 
field.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240. 

48 1-2  to  6.  READINGS.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

570-4.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  SEMINAR.  Study  of  selected  problems  in 
the  field  of  clothing  and  textiles. 

571-4.  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Review  of  selected 
research  in  various  phases  of  home  economics  and  related  fields.  Sources 
of  research  will  include  colleges,  universities,  and  governmental  and  in- 
dustrial agencies. 

572-2  to  8.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chair- 
man and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in 
charge  for  independent  work  or  directed  study. 

582-4.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  FASHION.  Anthropological  approaches  to  fashion 
and  social,  economic,  and  psychological  forces  as  determinants  of  fashion 
in  modern  times.  Prerequisites:  329,  339,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

589-8.  FASHIONS  AND  TEXTILES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  Study  of  the 
fashion  and  textile  industries  in  western  Europe;  their  history  and  present 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  significance.  Field  trip  to  western  Europe. 

599-5  to  9.  THESIS. 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

Professor  Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D.  (Missouri),  Acting  Chairman  1948 

Professor  Marion  Agnes  Wharton,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State)  1955 

Associate  Professor  Jennie  M.  Harper,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  1958 

Assistant  Professor  Mary  Louise  Barnes,  M.S.  (Iowa  State)  1929 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition  offers  curricula  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  and  specializa- 
tions in  foods  in  business,  dietetics,  and  institution  management. 

DIETETICS 

This  curriculum  gives  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested 
in  becoming  dietitians  in  hospitals,  college  dormitories,  industrial  plants, 
health  clinics,  laboratories,  or  public  health  and  welfare  organizations.  The 
suggested  curriculum  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics 
Association. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  dietetics:  Accounting  250;  Chemistry  110,  230,  240,  350;  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  251;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutrition  105,  206,  320, 
335,  340,  350,  351,  352,  355,  356,  359;  Government  101;  History  201  or 
202;  Home  and  Family  227,  331,  332;  Home  Economics  Education  309; 
Microbiology  301,  422;  Physics  102h;  Physiology  209;  Psychology  201, 
305;  Sociology  101;  Zoology  100. 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  135,  326;  Economics 
206,  310,  355;  Food  and  Nutrition  321,  371;  Home  and  Family  237,  324, 
341,  345;  Home  Economics  Education  111,  311;  Management  271;  Market- 
ing 330;  Physiology  316;  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  102,  311. 

FOODS  IN  BUSINESS 

This  curriculum  is  for  those  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  business 
field  as  home  service  representatives  for  utility  companies;  as  demonstrators 
for  manufacturers;  or  for  other  educational,  experimental,  and  promotional 
work  with  household  equipment  and  foods. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 
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Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  foods  in  business:  Accounting  250;  Art  120;  Chemistry  110,  240; 
Clothing  and  Textiles  135,  230,  251,  326;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion 105,  206,  320,  321,  335,  352,  356,  371;  Government  101;  History  201 
or  202;  Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341;  Home  Economics 
Education  111;  Journalism  393;  Marketing  330,  333,  337;  Microbiology  301; 
Physics  102h;  Psychology  201;  Radio-Television  161;  Sociology  101;  Speech 
101. 

Recommended  electives:  Economics  206,  355;  Guidance  305,  Home  and 
Family  424;  Journalism  331;  Management  271,  385;  Physiology  209; 
Psychology  323,  440A;  Radio-Television  256;  Secretarial  and  Business 
Education   102,  311;  Speech   102. 

INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  to  fill  positions  as  food  service  man- 
agers for  residence  halls,  hotels,  tearooms,  school  lunchrooms,  and  industrial 
or  commercial  restaurants.  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  institution  management:  Accounting  250;  Art  120;  Chemistry 
110,  240;  Clothing  and  Textiles  251;  Economics  205,  206;  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion 105,  206,  320,  335,  340,  350,  351,  352,  353,  355,  356,  359,  371;  Gov- 
ernment 101;  History  201  or  202;  Home  and  Family  227,  331,  332,  341; 
Home  Economics  Education  309;  Management  271,  385;  Microbiology  301; 
Physics  102h;  Psychology  201;  Physiology  209;  Sociology  101;  Zoology  100. 

Recommended  electives:  Chemistry  230,  350;  Clothing  and  Textiles 
135,  326;  Economics  310,  355;  Home  and  Family  237,  324;  Management 
371,  382;  Microbiology  422;  Psychology  320,  321,  322,  323;  Secretarial 
and  Business  Education  311;  Speech  101. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

103-4.  NUTRITION.  Principles  of  normal  nutrition,  including  the  essentials 
for  selecting  and  planning  the  family  dietary  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
needs  for  varying  ages,  economic  and  social  conditions.  This  course  meets 
the  requirements  for  nursing.  Not  open  to  home  economics  majors.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  240. 

105^,  206-4.  FOODS.  Production,  marketing,  food  preservation,  preparation 
and  service  of  foods  common  to  family  meals. 
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247-2,  248-2,  249-2.  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM.  Lecture,  discussion, 
and  demonstration  of  quantity  food  production,  menu-making,  insti- 
tutional equipment,  record-keeping,  administration,  and  sanitation  as  they 
apply  to  the  school  lunchroom.  Emphasis  on  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  school  lunch  personnel. 

312-4.  NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  SELECTION.  Fundamentals  and  principles 
of  normal  nutrition  with  emphasis  on  food  selection  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tritional  needs  of  adults  and  children.  Not  open  to  home  economics 
majors. 

316-3  to  4.  FOOD  PRESERVATION.  Newer  methods  in  the  canning,  pre- 
serving, and  freezing  of  foods  for  home  use.  Prerequisites:  105,  206,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

320-4.  NUTRITION.  Principles  of  normal  nutrition  and  metabolism,  food 
values,  and  requirements  for  maintenance  and  growth.  Prerequisites:  105, 
206;  Chemistry  240. 

321-3.  FOOD  DEMONSTRATION.  A  course  offering  opportunity  to  discuss, 
observe,  and  practice  demonstrations.  Emphasis  on  food  standards  and 
demonstration  techniques.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105,  206. 

335-4,  336-4.  MEAL  PLANNING  AND  TABLE  SERVICE.  The  planning, 
preparing  and  serving  of  formal  and  informal  meals.  Selection  and  care 
of  table  appointments.  336  does  not  include  laboratory  work  and  is  offered 
on  demand.  Students  may  not  take  both  courses.  Prerequisites:  105,  206, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

340-3.  DIET  THERAPY.  Modifications  of  the  normal  diet  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. Prerequisite:  320. 

350-3.  INSTITUTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  LAYOUTS.  Materials,  construc- 
tion, operation,  cost,  use  of  equipment,  and  analysis  of  floor  layouts  for 
efficient  work  routing  in  various  types  of  institutions  doing  group  feeding. 
Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  352. 

351-3.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Planning,  direction,  super- 
vision, control  of  time,  labor,  and  money  in  the  operation  of  feeding 
large  groups.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350. 


Practical  experience  is 

received  by  institution 

management   majors   in 
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352-4,  353-4,  354-3.  QUANTITY  FOOD  PRODUCTION.  Use  of  standardized 
formulas,  power  equipment,  and  techniques  for  preparation  and  service 
of  food  to  large  groups,  and  calculation  of  food  costs  for  uniform  control. 
Emphasis  in  the  second  course  is  on  tearoom  management  and  in  the 
third  on  school  lunchroom  management.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

355-3.  FOOD  PURCHASING  FOR  INSTITUTIONS.  Producing  areas,  distri- 
bution, varieties,  cost,  specifications,  buying  practices,  storage,  and  store- 
room control  for  institution  food  supplies.  Field  trips. 

356-4.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Advanced  food  preparation  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint,  showing  how  ingredients,  proportions,  and  techniques 
affect  the  quality  of  the  product.  Prerequisites:  105,  206;  Chemistry  240. 

359-4.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION.  Reports  and  discussion  of  normal  nutrition 
and  metabolism.  Prerequisite:  320. 

371-6.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  the  student's  major  area. 

376-4.  WORKSHOP  IN  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION.  Investigation  of  food, 
nutrition,  sanitation,  and  other  health  problems  of  community  quantity 
feeding  programs.  Credit  also  available  as  Health  Education  376. 

404-4.  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION.  Normal  nutrition  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  nutrition  in  personal  and  community  health, 
and  the  influence  of  various  cultural  patterns  on  nutritional  status.  Not 
open  to  home  economics  majors  except  by  consent  of  instructor. 

481-2  to  6.  READINGS.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

571-4.  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Review  of  selected 
research  in  various  phases  of  home  economics  and  related  fields.  Sources 
of  research  will  include  colleges,  universities,  and  governmental  and 
industrial  agencies. 

572-2  to  8.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chair- 
man and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in 
charge  for  independent,  advanced  work  or  directed  study. 

580-4.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NUTRITION.  Critical  study  of  recent 
scientific  literature  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

581-4.  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  FOODS.  An  evaluation  of  recent  literature  on 
food  preparation  principles  and  the  commercial  development  of  prepared 
foods  for  home  use.  Prerequisite:  335. 

599-5  to  9.  THESIS. 
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Professor  Betty  Jane  Johnston,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Chairman  1957 

Professor  J.  Joel  Moss,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina)  1959 

Professor  Lois  R.  Schulz,  Ed.D.   (California)  1959 

Associate  Professor  Abraham  H.  Blum,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  1959 
Instructor  Hazel  Mae  Crain,  M.E.  (Colorado  Agricultural 

&  Mechanical)  1958 


Lecturer  Mildred  Hart  Collins,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1956-60 

Lecturer  Joyce  Sturm  Crouse,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1958-60 

The  Department  of  Home  and  Family  offers  curricula  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  for  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

This  curriculum,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major 
in  home  economics,  is  planned  for  the  profession  of  homemaking  rather 
than  for  any  of  the  salary-earning  professional  careers  in  home  economics. 
It  includes  fundamental  work  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics. 
Electives  should  be  selected  for  their  contribution  to  the  broad  cultural 
background  so  desirable  for  homemakers.  This  major  allows  time  for  spe- 
cialization in  a  second  field. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements:  See  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics:  Clothing 
and  Textiles  135,  230,  326;  Food  and  Nutrition  105,  206,  335;  Home  and 
Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341. 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  145,  360;  Food 
and  Nutrition  316,  320;  Government  101  or  300,  243  or  370,  330,  420 
Health  Education  300,  310,  400;  Microbiology  201;  Philosophy  302,  340 
Plant  Industries  260,  304;  Psychology  201,  301,  303,  305,  432,  440A 
Sociology  102,  184,  340,  389,  427;  Speech  101. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

HOMEMAKING 

The  Department  of  Home  and  Family  offers  a  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  and  a 
specialization  in  homemaking.  This  curriculum  emphasizes  the  personal 
development  of  the  student  and  preparation  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of 
homemaking  and  citizenship  rather  than  preparation  for  a  salaried  career. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  special- 
ization in  homemaking:  Art  120;  Chemistry  110,  240;  Clothing  and 
Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233,  326;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutrition  105, 
206,  320,  321,  335;  Government  101  or  300;  Health  Education  310;  History 
201  or  202;  Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345;  Home 
Economics  Education  111;  Physics  102h;  Psychology  201;  Sociology  101; 
Speech  101. 

Recommended  electives  for  the  homemaking  curriculum:  Clothing  and 
Textiles  145,  329,  334,  339,  360;  Economics  355;  Food  and  Nutrition  316; 
foreign  language  courses;  Government  330,  370,  420;  Health  Education 
300,  312,  400;  Home  and  Family  424;  Music  100;  Philosophy  302,  340; 
Plant  Industries  260,  304;  Psychology  202,  301,  303,  305;  Sociology  102, 
184,  340,  389,  427. 
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Prescribed  Courses  for  a  Teaching  Certificate 

By  using  the  following  courses  for  eleetives  in  the  homemaking  cur- 
riculum, a  student  may  qualify  for  the  state  high  school  teaching  certificate 
and  the  Vocational  Smith-Hughes  Certificate:  Clothing  and  Textiles 
360;  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331;  English  391  (or 
proficiency  examination);  Home  Economics  Education  309,  310,  311;  Psy- 
chology 303  (or  Guidance  305);  Secondary  Education  352B;  Speech  101. 
Recommended:  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  355. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

227-3.  FAMILY  LIVING.  A  study  of  relationships  and  adjustments  in  family 
living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

237-3.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Principles  of  development  and  guidance  of 
children  as  applied  to  home  situations.  Directed  observation  involving 
children  of  varying  ages.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 

300-3.  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  MEN.  Units  dealing  with  food  selection, 
serving,  and  table  practice;  economics  of  the  home;  grooming  and  cloth- 
ing selection;  family  relations;  consideration  of  personality  evaluation. 
Field    trip. 

301-3.  HOME  ARTS  AND  SOCIAL  USAGE.  Emphasis  on  the  home  arts  and 
social  usage  that  will  provide  for  more  satisfying  personal  and  family 
living.  For  women  who  are  non-majors. 

324-2.  EQUIPMENT.  Selection,  use,  and  care.  Field  trips. 

331-3.  HOME  MANAGEMENT,  LECTURES.  A  study  of  factors  affecting  the 


The  Child  Development  Lab- 
oratory offers  experience  in 
working  with  children. 
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management  of  the  home  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
creating  a  satisfying  environment  for  the  family.  Special  consideration 
given  to  those  problems  involving  the  use  of  time,  money,  and  energy. 

332-4,  333-4.  HOME  MANAGEMENT  RESIDENCE.  Six  weeks'  residence  in 
Home  Management  House,  with  actual  experience  in  different  phases  of 
homemaking.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites  or  required  concomitants:  227,  331; 
Food  and  Nutrition  335. 

341-4.  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Study  of  motives  of  consumption,  family  in- 
come and  expenditures,  selection  of  commodities  and  services,  buying  and 
selling  practices,  and  evaluation  of  consumer  aids.  Consideration  of  con- 
temporary consumer  problems.  Field  trips. 

345_3to4.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PRACTICUM.  Observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  direction  of  young  children.  Prerequisite:  237. 

424-4.  SELECTION,  USE,  AND  CARE  OF  APPLIANCES.  Materials  used  in 
equipment,  methods  of  construction,  principles  of  operation  of  appliances 
for  cooling,  refrigeration,  laundering,  cleaning;  selection,  operation,  and 
care  of  appliances  to  obtain  maximum  satisfaction  in  use. 

435_4.  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  IN  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  Basic  scientific 
work  simplification  principles  applied  to  work  done  in  the  home  by  full- 
time,  employed,  or  physically  handicapped  homemakers.  Offered  on 
demand. 

481-2  to  6.  READINGS.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

540-4.  TRENDS  IN  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Social,  legal,  economic  problems 
that  pertain  to  the  consumer.  Consumer  education  in  the  public  school 
program;  selection  of  individual  problems  for  investigation.  Prerequisite: 
341  or  equivalent. 

550-4.  ADVANCED  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  Readings,  observations,  projects, 
and  discussions  on  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  time,  money, 
energy,  and  family  relations.  Prerequisites:  331,  332,  or  equivalent. 

556-4.  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD.  Growth  of  the  child  from  birth  to  six  years 
with  emphasis  on  the  various  aspects  of  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships. 

562-4.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  HOME  AND  SCHOOL.  The 
normal,  healthy  development  of  children  as  it  takes  place  in  the  home 
and  is  promoted  by  the  curriculum  and  other  school  activities. 

566-4.  SEMINAR  IN  HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE.  A  study  of  factors  that  pro- 
mote satisfactions  within  the  immediate  family;  planning  and  preparing 
teaching  units  and  source  materials  in  this  field. 

571-4.  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Review  of  selected 
research  in  various  phases  of  home  economics  and  related  fields.  Sources 
of  research  will  include  colleges,  universities,  and  governmental  and 
industrial  agencies. 

572-2  to  8.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge 
for  independent,  advanced  work  or  directed  study. 

599-5  to  9.  THESIS. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Anna  Carol  Fults,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Chairman 
Professor  Anne  M.  Cameron,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State) 
Instructor  Vesta  Corzine  Morgan,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois) 


1952 
1960 
1957 


Visiting  Professor  Gladys  Branegan  Chalkley,  Ph.D.  (Columbia)   1960-61 
Lecturer  Phyllis  J.  Bubnas,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)  1960-61 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  offers  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Education,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Home  Economics. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

This  curriculum  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to 
teach  home  economics  in  school  departments  maintained  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  vocational  acts.  A  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Certificate  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institu- 
tion and  in  a  curriculum  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  Southern  Illinois  University  is  so  approved  for 
training  teachers  of  home  economics. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 
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College  of  Education  requirements:  See  the  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  with  a 
specialization  in  teaching:  Art  120;  Chemistry  110,  240;  Clothing  and 
Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233,  326,  360;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion 105,  206,  320,  321,  335;  Health  Education  310;  Home  and  Family 
227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345;  Home  Economics  Education  111,  309,  310, 
311;  Physics  102h;  Psychology  201;  Sociology  101. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

HOME  ADVISERS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  offers  a  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics 
and  a  home  advisers  specialization.  This  curriculum  prepares  students  for 
positions  as  home  advisers,  4-H  Club  agents,  and,  with  further  training, 
extension  specialists. 

General  degree  requirements:  Summarized  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 

Required  courses  constituting  a  major  in  home  economics  education 
with  a  home  advisers  specialization:  Art  120;  Chemistry  110,  240;  Clothing 
and  Textiles  127,  135,  230,  233,  326,  360;  Economics  205;  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion 105,  206,  320,  321,  335;  Government  101  or  231;  Health  Education 
310;  History  201  or  202;  Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341, 
345;  Home  Economics  Education  111,  370,  371;  Journalism  393;  Music  100; 
Physics  102h;  Psychology  201;  Radio-Television  161;  Sociology  101; 
Speech   101. 

Recommended  electives:  Art  203,  231,  385;  Clothing  and  Textiles  145, 
216,  217,  322,  329,  338,  339,  364;  Food  and  Nutrition  340,  352,  356,  359; 
Music  307,  308;  Physical  Education  for  Women  208,  348;  Plant  Industries 
260,  304. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

111-2.  HOME  ECONOMICS  ORIENTATION.  Surveying  professional  oppor- 
tunities in  home  economics;  planning  for  the  development  of  personal 
and  professional  proficiencies. 
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309-5.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING.  Study  of  techniques  and  devices  in  teach- 
ing vocational  homemaking  (for  in-school  and  out-of-school  groups). 
Methods  in  group  work  and  individual  counseling.  Philosophy  of  home- 
making  education,  development  of  teaching  aids,  units  of  work,  and 
courses  of  study.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

310-3.  EVALUATION  IN  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION.  Using  and  develop- 
ing simple  instruments  for  evaluation  in  homemaking  education  with 
respect  to  goals  of  a  family-community  centered  homemaking  program. 
Prerequisites:   309;   Secondary  Education   352B   concurrently. 

311-2.  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS.  Designed  to  prepare 
students  to  carry  on  adult  education  programs  including  community 
surveys,  advisory  councils,  and  promoting,  planning  for,  teaching,  and 
evaluating  adult  classes.  Practical  experiences  provided. 

312-2.  PARENT  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING.  Training  for  leadership  in  local 
parent  education  study  groups;  this  includes  program  development. 

313-2  to  4.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  their  department  and  the  instructor  in 
charge  for  independent,  directed  study. 

370-5.  HISTORY,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXTENSION 
WORK.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  organization,  and  purposes 
of  extension  work.  Discussion  of  problems  in  principles  of  conducting 
and  administering  extension  work  in  home  economics.  Field  trips. 

371-6.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE.  Six  weeks  of  observing  and  assisting  a  county 
home  adviser.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in  various 
phases  of  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  370. 

414-4.  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS.  Units  of  work 
in  nutrition,  school  lunches,  family  and  social  relationships,  textiles,  and 
clothing. 

415-1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY.  Seminar  to  orient  the 
student  to  graduate  work  through  relation  of  courses  to  goals  of  program, 
standards  of  work,  habits  of  thinking,  communication  of  ideas,  uses  of 
professional  materials  and  publications.  Required.  Student  should  take  at 
first  opportunity. 

481-2  to  6.  READINGS.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

500-4.  RESEARCH  METHODS.  Survey  of  methods  employed  in  research  in 
home  economics  education  with,  special  study  of  one  according  to  interest 
and  needs  of  student.  Development  of  prospectus.  Prerequisites:  Guidance 
420,  421,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

505-4.  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Consideration  of 
the  curriculum  for  homemaking  education  in  the  secondary  school.  A 
critical  survey  of  resources.  The  place  of  homemaking  education  in  the 
school  and  community. 

506-4.  EVALUATIVE  PROCEDURES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Principles 
and  procedures  underlying  appraisal  and  evaluation.  Development  and 
critical  consideration  of  instruments  for  appraising  pupil  growth  and  the 
program  of  instruction.  Emphasis  placed  on  values. 
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510-4.  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Considers  the  nature, 
function,  and  techniques  of  supervision  at  all  levels.  Emphasis  given  to 
supervision  of  student  teachers.  Experience  in  the  field  will  be  provided 
for  qualified  teachers. 

515-4.  SEMINAR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION.  Current  trends, 
problems,  needs  in  the  field.  Attention  given  to  problems  and  needs  of 
students. 

516-4.  ADVANCED  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Re- 
cent trends  in  methods  based  on  research  and  experimental  programs; 
furthering  good  relations  in  homemaking  classes  as  means  of  clarifying 
and  accomplishing  goals;  teacher's  role;  techniques  useful  in  furthering 
good  relations  within  group  and  in  meeting  individual  needs.  Emphasis 
given  to  social  significance  of  these  procedures. 

517-4.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  ADULT  PROGRAMS  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS.  Philosophy  of  adult  education;  unit  planning;  methods, 
techniques,  and  resources  useful  in  adult  homemaking  programs. 

571-4.  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Review  of  selected 
research  in  various  phases  of  home  economics  and  related  fields.  Sources 
of  research  will  include  colleges,  universities,  and  governmental  and  in- 
dustrial agencies. 

572-2  to  8.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge 
for  independent,  advanced  work  or  directed  study. 

599-5  to  9.  THESIS. 
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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

IN  GOD, 

IN  NATURE 
AND  IN  ART; 
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AND  UNDERSTANDING 

TO  WISDOM. 
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University  Calendar,  1960-1961 


SUMMER  SESSION 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  20 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  4 

I  Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  10-11 

jCommencement  Friday,  August  12 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Tuesday,  September  16-20 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  23-28 

Monday-Saturday,  December  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Monday-Saturday,  March  13-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  27 

Tuesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  7-13 

Wednesday,  June  14 


Summer  classes  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  21.  During  a  quarter,  day  classes  will  begin 
on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter. 
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University  Calendar,  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  19 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Tuesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  9-lOj 

Commencement  Friday,  August  11 


SUMMER  QUARTER5 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  19 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  September  1 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanskgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Sunday-Tuesday,  September  17-19 

Wednesday,  September  20 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  22-27 

Monday-Saturday,  December  11-16 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Tuesday,  January  2 
Monday-Saturday,  March  12-17 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Monday,  March  26 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  6-12 

Wednesday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)   will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  sum- 
mer quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the   1961    legislative  session. 
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University  Calendar,  1962-1963 


SUMMER  SESSION* 
Session  Begins  Monday,  June  18 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Wednesday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Thursday,  August  8-9 

Commencement  Friday,  August  10 


SUMMER  QUARTER* 
Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Quarter  Ends 


Monday,  June  18 

Wednesday,  July  4 

Friday,  August  31 


New  Student  Week 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Final  Examinations 


FALL  QUARTER 

Friday-Sunday,  September  21-23 

Monday,  September  24 

Wednesday,  12  noon-Monday,  8  a.m. 

November  21-26 

Wednesday-Tuesday,  December  12-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Wednesday,  January  2 
Wednesday-Tuesday,  March  13-19 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Thursday,  May  30 

Thursday-Wednesday,  June  6-12 

Thursday,  June  13 


Summer  classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  19.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  day  classes  will  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  quarter.  Evening  classes  (5:45 
p.m.  or  later)  will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

*  Provision  has  been  made  for  either  an  eight-week  summer  session  or  a  regular  summer 
quarter.  The  one  to  be  followed  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  acts  on  the  University's  budget  during  the  1961  legislative  session. 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  Southern  operated  as  a  two-year 
normal  school.  In  1907  it  became  a  four- year,  degree- granting  institution, 
though  continuing  its  two-year  course  until  1936.  In  1943  the  state  legisla- 
ture changed  the  institution,  which  had  been  in  theory  exclusively  a 
teacher- training  school,  into  a  university,  thereby  taking  official  recognition 
of  the  great  demand  in  the  area  for  diversified  training. 

The  Graduate  School,  approved  in  1943,  at  first  granted  only  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  In  1948  it  was  authorized  to  grant 
also  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  In  1952  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  was  added  to  this  list,  and  in  1955  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  was  added.  The  Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees  were  authorized  in  1956. 

In  1949  the  Belleville  Residence  Center  was  established  and  the  Alton 
and  East  St.  Louis  residence  centers  in  1957.  In  1958  the  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Residence  Office  was  created  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  University's 
educational  activities  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area.  In  1959  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  and  the  residence 
centers  to  the  Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center. 


location 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  University's  campuses  at 
Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  are  located  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus,  the  administrative  office  for  the 
Alton  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Center,  is  located  at  Edwardsville. 
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The  facilities  at  Carbondale  now  include  more  than  twenty- three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thirty- six  permanent  buildings,  and  numerous  tem- 
porary buildings.  These  buildings  house  classrooms,  auditoriums,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  offices,  living  quarters,  cafeterias,  and  farm  equipment  and 
animals.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  Southern  Acres  campuses  are  each 
about  ten  miles  from  Carbondale. 

The  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  at  Edwardsville  offers  classes  at  the 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  The  facilities  of  the  former  Shurtleff 
College  have  been  leased  by  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton 
Center.  The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  at  the  former  East  St.  Louis 
High  School  building. 


SESSIONS 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
approximately  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

The  fall  quarter  opens  near  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  vacation  period.  The  winter  quarter  begins  early  in 
January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  spring  quarter  begins 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  ends  about  the  second  week  in  June.  Definite 
dates  for  each  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  three  quarters,  there  is  an  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion which  begins  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  summer  session  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  courses  offer- 
ed by  the  departments  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
run  the  full  eight  weeks,  there  are  workshops  and  short  courses  covering 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


REGULATIONS 

The  University  and  its  various  instructional  units  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  rules  regulating  admission,  instruction,  and  graduation;  to 
change  courses  and  fees;  and  to  change  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
student  body.  Such  regulations  shall  go  into  force  whenever  the  proper 
authorities  so  determine,  and  shall  apply  both  to  prospective  students  and 
to  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  University. 


School  of  Agriculture 


Agriculture  has  been  a  part  of  the  educational  program  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  since  1913  when  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
organized  to  provide  instruction  in  agricultural  courses  in  the  institution's 
teacher  training  program.  At  about  the  same  time  the  first  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's experimental  farm,  a  sixty- acre  tract  now  used  for  campus  pur- 
poses, was  purchased. 

The  department  continued  to  be  a  small  teaching  unit  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  until  1946  when  additional  agriculture  faculty  members 
were  employed.  Growth  in  staff  and  facilities  has  been  more  rapid  since 
1950,  permitting  the  addition  of  more  technical  courses  in  agriculture. 

In  1953  the  Division  of  Rural  Studies  was  established  and  on  July  1, 
1955,  the  division  was  redesignated  as  the  School  of  Agriculture.  At  the 
same  time  the  school  was  authorized  to  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree.  The  school's  four  academic  departments  were  establish- 
ed in  1957.  In  1958,  the  departments  of  Agricultural  Industries,  Animal 
Industries,  and  Plant  Industries  were  approved  to  offer  Master  of  Science 
degree  programs. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  are  to  encourage  better  use 
of  agricultural  land,  labor,  and  capital  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  its  people;  to  help  industries  and  service  agencies  closely  related  to 
agriculture;  and  to  support  the  University's  general  aim  of  establishing 
physical  facilities  and  providing  the  necessary  program  for  developing  and 
bettering  human  life,  with  special  emphasis  upon  Southern  Illinois  and 
its  people. 
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To  carry  out  these  objectives  the  School  of  Agriculture  strives  to 
educate  by  providing  high-quality  instruction,  to  carry  on  research  which 
will  have  significance  to  agriculture  in  the  area,  and  to  offer  consultation 
and  service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  all  phases  of  agriculture 
and  its  related  occupations. 

These  activities  are  performed  by  the  four  departments  in  the  school: 
(1)  Agricultural  Industries,  (2)  Animal  Industries,  (3)  Forestry,  and  (4) 
Plant  Industries. 


FACILITIES 


AGRICULTURE  BUILDINGS 


A  modern  Agriculture  Building  of  functional  design,  occupied  in  1957, 
provides  adequate  classrooms  and  well-equipped  laboratories  for  the  school's 
teaching  and  research  activities.  It  also  includes  office  and  laboratory  space 
for  the  school's  staff  and  the  personnel  of  co-operating  agencies. 


The  Agriculture  Building  contains  twenty-six  classrooms,  eighteen  teaching  and 
research  laboratories,  offices,  and  an  auditorium-exhibition  hall. 
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Well-equipped  laboratories  in  the 

Agriculture  Building  are  designed 

for  teaching  and  research  in  various 

agricultural  fields. 


Greenhouses  for  agricultural  research  and  teaching  purposes  and  an 
Agricultural  Engineering  quonset  building  also  are  located  adjacent  to  the 
main  building.  Additional  laboratory  and  teaching  facilities  are  located  on 
the  various  agricultural  units  used  by  the  school  and  related  co-operating 
agencies. 


Muckelroy   Auditorium 
in  the  Agriculture 
Building  serves  as  an 
auditorium-exhibition 
hall  for  teaching, 
demonstration,  and  a 
multitude  of  agri- 
cultural events. 
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AGRICULTURAL  UNITS 

The  School  of  Agriculture  currently  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
approximately  1,800  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  campus  for  purposes  of 
teaching  and  research  in  agriculture.  This  acreage  is  administered  in  the 
following  units:  (1)  the  University  Farms;  (2)  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station;  (3)  the  Southern  Illinois  Co-operative  Agronomy 
Research  Center;  (4)  the  U.S.D.A.  Co-operative  Small  Fruits  Research 
Station;  and  (5)  the  Test  Farms. 

UNIVERSITY  FARMS 

The  University  Farms  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  utilize  the  major 
share  of  the  institution's  farm  land  holdings.  This  area  is  devoted  to 
teaching,  research,  and  demonstration  primarily  in  the  livestock,  dairy, 
poultry,  and  farm  management  fields.  The  fields  of  soils  and  soil  con- 
servation, horticultural  and  agronomic  crops,  and  forestry  are  similarly 
served  on  portions  of  the  University  Farms.  Facilities  include  a  farm  serv- 
ice center  for  storing  and  maintaining  farm  equipment  and  for  dispatching 
student  labor  used  on  the  farms,  a  temporary  feed  center  for  preparing 
and  mixing  rations  for  livestock  on  the  University  Farms,  and  a  number 
of  teaching-research  centers. 

A  poultry  center  has  been  in  operation  since  1953.  Present  facilities 
include  a  service  building  for  egg  and  poultry  handling  and  supply  stor- 
age, six  houses  for  brooding  and  raising  poultry  used  in  teaching  and 
experimental  programs,  and  a  number  of  portable  shelters  for  use  on  the 
poultry  range. 

A  new  dairy  center  was  activated  during  the  spring  of  1957.  Facilities 
at  the  new  location  include  a  building  which  houses  a  dairy-cattle  judg- 
ing and  preparation  area,  two  milking  parlors,  a  milk-handling  room,  and 
quarters  for  student  employees;  a  silo  with  mechanical  feeding  equipment; 
and  three  pole- type  barns — one  for  hay  storage  and  feeding,  one  for 
sheltering  the  dairy  animals,  and  one  for  housing  calves. 

A  sheep  center  was  erected  during  1957.  It  includes  a  masonry- type 
building  which  provides  feed  storage,  a  sheep  judging  and  animal  fitting 
room,  wool-handling  facilities,  and  student  workers'  quarters;  and  two 
metal-covered  pole- type  barns  for  sheltering  and  feeding  sheep. 

A  swine  center  and  a  beef-cattle  center  were  constructed  in  1958. 
Each  of  these  teaching  and  research  units  includes  a  masonry-type  struc- 
ture containing  animal  judging,  and  fitting  areas,  observation  facilities, 
supply  storage,  and  quarters  for  student  employees;  and  adjacent  buildings 
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for  sheltering   and   feeding   animals   as  well   as   conducting   experimental 
projects. 

Adequate  flocks  and  herds  are  maintained  for  teaching  and  research 
purposes. 

ILLINOIS  HORTICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  establishment  of  the  co-operative  Illinois  Horticultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Carbondale  was  approved  December  1,  1949,  and  was  fully 
activated  August  1,  1951,  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois 
University.  The  purpose  of  the  station  is  to  provide  facilities  for  research 
and  demonstration  with  fruit,  vegetable,  and  ornamental  crops. 

The  station's  land  area  includes  a  twenty- eight- acre  south  unit,  a 
fifty-five- acre  west  unit,  and  approximately  twenty-five  acres  for  vegetable 
research.  The  station  headquarters,  located  on  the  west  unit,  includes  a 
combination  research-laboratory  storage  building,  a  machinery  shed,  a 
sash-type  greenhouse,  a  plastic  greenhouse,  and  a  propagation  cellar.  A 
pond  of  one  and  one-half  acres  provides  water  for  spraying  and  irrigating. 

Specific  projects  undertaken  include  the  testing,  breeding,  and  de- 
veloping of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  ornamental  varieties  adapted  to  southern 
Illinois;  studying  fundamental  problems  related  to  cultural  methods  and 
to  rootstock-variety  combinations;  and  providing  demonstrational  areas  for 
students  and  growers. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  CO-OPERATIVE  AGRONOMY  RESEARCH  CENTER 

A  co-operatively  operated  Agronomy  Research  Center  at  Carbondale 
was  approved  December  15,  1953,  and  fully  activated  October  27,  1954,  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  purpose 
of  the  station  is  to  provide  facilities  for  soils  and  crops  research  and  demon- 
strations. The  station  includes  approximately  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at 
two  locations. 

Projects  are  conducted  on  a  co-operative  basis  by  personnel  of  both 
institutions,  or  independently  by  personnel  of  either  institution.  Studies 
are  conducted  to  develop  acceptable  varieties  of  field  and  forage  crops, 
emphasizing  their  adaptability  to  Southern  Illinois;  and  to  seek  answers  to 
fundamental  problems  in  the  management  of  soils  and  the  culture  of  crops. 
Demonstrations  are  developed  for  observation  by  students  and  other 
interested  persons. 

U.S.D.A.  CO-OPERATIVE  SMALL  FRUITS  RESEARCH  STATION 

A  co-operatively  operated  Small  Fruits  Research  Station  at  Carbondale 
was  approved  October  6,  1958,  and  activated  in  March,  1959,  by  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Crops 
Research  Division,  and  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  purpose  of  the 
station  is  to  provide  facilities  for  research  investigations  on  breeding,  pro- 
duction, and  disease  control  of  strawberries,  blueberries,  brambles,  and 
other  small  fruits. 

The  station  includes  fifty  acres  of  suitable  land  supplemented  by  an 
irrigation  pond  and  a  station  service  center  with  a  shop,  machine  storage, 
and  field  laboratory  located  on  immediately  adjacent  acreage.  The  pond 
has  a  capacity  of  approximately  fifteen  million  gallons. 

Details  of  the  co-operative  work  are  jointly  planned  and  conducted, 
and  the  research  and  investigational  work  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  fruit  industry  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 


TEST  FARMS 

The  school  now  operates  three  farm  management  or  demonstration 
units,  designated  as  Test  Farms.  Aimed  at  being  representative  of  desirable 
southern  Illinois  agricultural  operations,  each  of  the  Test  Farms  has  a 
different  kind  or  combination  of  farming  enterprises.  Each  serves  as  a 
family  farm  commercial  unit  that  provides  experimental  data  for  farm- 
management  research  and  teaching. 

The  activated  Test  Farms  are  a  dairy  farm,  deriving  income  from 
grade  A  milk;  a  steer-hog  farm  with  the  principal  farm  business  being 
market  hogs  and  steers;  and  a  part-time  laying  flock-sheep  farm  on  which 
the  farm  operator  supplements  income  from  full-time  off-farm  work. 


Research  on  breeding,  production,  and  disease  control  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  is  underway  at  the  co-operatively 
operated  Small  Fruits  Research  Station. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree  may  be  earned  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  with  the  following  majors:  General  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Industries,  Animal  Industries,  Forestry,  Plant  Industries, 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education.  Graduates  have  a  wide  choice  of 
career  opportunities.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States  are  in  agriculture  and  agriculturally-related 
occupations.  Currently  11  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  occupational  oppor- 
tunities are  actually  in  farming  and  ranching.  Approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  graduates  from  Southern  since  1947  have  gone  into 
farming.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  have  entered  other  major  employment 
areas  such  as  agricultural  business,  advanced  professional  training  for 
research  and  teaching,  agricultural  education,  and  government  service. 
Most  forestry  graduates  have  gone  into  governmental  or  industrial  pro- 
grams. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
degree  may  select  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture,  which  provides 
preparation  for  work  in  the  over- all  field.  Students  wishing  to  specialize 
may  choose  an  appropriate  curriculum  in  any  of  the  departments,  or  they 
may  choose  one  of  the  pre-professional  curricula. 

A  student  with  a  desire  to  go  into  specialized  scientific  work  in  agri- 
culture including  forestry  should  place  strong  emphasis  upon  basic  science 
courses  such  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  geology,  zoology, 
and  economics.  This  will  permit  him  to  continue  without  undue  delay 
into  graduate  preparation  for  professional  services  in  agricultural  science 
or  for  teaching  at  the  university  level. 

Many  opportunities  in  technical  leadership,  sales,  management,  and 
other  services  in  agriculturally-related  businesses  and  industries  are  avail- 
able to  graduates  with  agricultural  training  at  the  bachelor's  degree  level. 
In  each  of  the  four  departments  the  student  is  given  ample  opportunity 
to  take  courses  in  business,  communications,  economics,  in  many  of  the 
departmental  majors,  and  in  the  agricultural-business  option  in  addition  to 
courses  in  his  agricultural  specialties. 

Training  in  agricultural  education  prepares  graduates  for  positions 
in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  through  teaching  at  all 
levels;  in  the  Extension  Service,  and  in  agricultural  industries  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  pre-professional  programs  offered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
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include  Pre- Veterinary  Science  (where  emphasis  on  agriculture  is  desired), 
Pre-Dairy  Technology,  Pre-Agricultural  Engineering. 

A  sample  freshman  sequence  of  courses  for  School  of  Agriculture  stu- 
dents is  shown  below  as  a  guide  to  scheduling  courses  by  quarter.  Selec- 
tion of  specific  courses  in  agriculture  and  other  modifications  may  be  made 
to  meet  individual  needs  and  the  requirements  of  certain  majors. 

FALL  WINTER  SPRING 

English  101  3  English  102  3  English  103  3 

Music  or  Art  3  Mathematics  4-5  Zoology  or  Botany, 

Botany  or  Zoology  5  Speech  101  4         Mathematics  or 

*Agriculture  3-4  *Agriculture  2-5         Social  Studies  5 

Physical  Education  1  Physical  Education  1  Health  Education  4 

Air  Science  100A  0  Air  Science  100A  0  *  Agriculture  3-4 

Freshman  Convocation       0  Freshman  Convocation       0  Physical  Education  1 


Air   Science    100A 


15-16  14-18         and   110  1  | 

Freshman  Convocation       0 


17-18 


♦Agricultural  Industries  114,  214;  Animal  Industries   105,  125,  231;  Forestry  104,  221; 
Plant  Industries  209,  264. 

Programs  of  graduate  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  are 
offered  by  the  departments  of  Agricultural  Industries,  Animal  Industries, 
and  Plant  Industries.  For  further  details  see  the  Graduate  School  bulletin. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational,  religious,  social,  and  special  interest  organizations  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  find  the  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  and  growth  in  a  number  of  voluntary  groups  spon- 
sored by  the  school. 

Each  department  has  one  or  more  special  interest  clubs  appealing 
primarily  to  students  in  those  phases  of  agriculture  emphasized  in  the 
respective  major  fields.  The  Agricultural  Economics  Club,  a  student  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association,  and  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  are  centered  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries;  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  Industries;  the  Forestry  Club  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry;  and  the  Plant  Industries  Club  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Industries.  For  those  with  interest  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation,  a  student  chapter  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Egyptian 
Chapter,   Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,   has   been  formed.   The 
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various  organizations  meet  periodically  for  programs  serving  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  recreational  interests  of  the  students. 

An  Agricultural  Advisory  Student  Council  co-ordinates  activities  of 
all  agricultural  clubs  and  represents  the  students  within  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Illinois  Beta  Chapter  of  the  National  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Zeta 
was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1960.  Members  of  this  agricultural  honorary 
fraternity  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing  and  personal 
qualities  which  indicate  promise  of  leadership  and  professional  achieve- 
ment. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

As  pre-college  preparation  of  high  school  students  for  the  study  of  agri- 
culture at  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  School  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  following  be  included:  four  units  of  English;  two  to  four 
units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  advanced  mathematics);  two  to 
three  units  of  social  studies;  and  two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology, 
chemistry,  physics).  In  addition,  units  in  agriculture  are  desirable. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  School  of  Agriculture  should  be 
directed  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office.  Application  for  admission 
may  be  made  any  time  during  the  year.  Applications  should  be  initiated 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date  to  permit 
necessary  processing  to  be  completed.  High  school  seniors  should  apply  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year. 


Complete  details  concerning  admission,  tuition,  fees,  housing, 
financial  assistance,  and  student  employment  are  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  bulletin.  For  a  free  copy  write  to  General  Pub- 
lications, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,   Illinois. 


AGRICULTURAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  have  opportunities  to 
gain  experience  in  various  agricultural  fields.  Much  of  the  work  on  the 
school's  research  and  teaching  centers  and  in  agricultural  laboratories 
is  done  by  student  labor. 

The  various  departments  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  assist  in  placing 
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students  in  summer  trainee  programs  such  as  in  forestry  and  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Internship  programs  are  arranged  with  various  pri- 
vate business  firms  and  governmental  agencies. 

Students  seeking  agricultural  work  experience  should  make  applica- 
tion in  person  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  Office  or  through  appropriate 
departments.  For  on-campus  jobs,  students  must  be  approved  by  the  Stu- 
dent Work  Office. 

These  work  experience  opportunities  will  also  help  defray  a  portion  of 
the  student's  educational  expenses,  and,  in  limited  instances,  lodging  may 
be  obtained  at  one  of  the  teaching  and  research  centers. 

Research  grants  for  graduate  students  and  scholarships  and  awards 
for  undergraduate  students  are  available  to  those  enrolled  in  specific  pro- 
grams. These  special  aids  provide  excellent  work  experience  and  financial 
assistance  for  qualified  students. 

Research  grants  are  assigned  to  specific  research  projects  and  may  in- 
clude equipment,  supplies,  travel,  and  student  assistance.  Present  grantors 
are 

Abbott  Laboratories  for  swine  nutrition 

Commercial  Solvents  for  ruminant  nutrition 

Eli  Lilly  Company  for  dairy  cattle  feeding 

Fairfield   Engineering   and  Manufacturing  Company   for   swine 
management  and  equipment 

Hunter  Packing  Company  for  swine  buildings  and  management 

Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  for  egg  and  peach  marketing 

Illinois  Farm  Supply  for  fertilizer  and  agricultural  economics  in- 
vestigations 

National  Stockyards  Company  for  swine  buildings  and  manage- 
ment 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  for  fertilizer  investigations 

Ranger  Equipment  Company  for  swine  management 

Staley  Milling  Company  for  swine  management  and  nutrition. 

Awards  and  scholarships  currently  available  to  agricultural  under- 
graduate students  are 

Sahara  Coal  Company  Awards  in  Forestry  consisting  of  cash 
grants  equivalent  to  tuition  and  fees  for  one  year. 

Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  Association  Award. 

Prairie  Farmer  Publishing  Company  Scholarship  in  Agricultural 
Journalism. 

Production  Credit  Associations  cash  awards. 

Additional  loans,  scholarships,  and  awards  from  university,  state,  and 
other  agencies  are  also  available  to  agricultural  students. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

At  the  present  time  legal  residents  of  Illinois  registered  for  more  than 
eight  hours  pay  a  total  of  $61.50  per  quarter.  This  includes  $42.00  tuition, 
a  $5.00  book  rental  fee,  a  $5.00  student  union  building  fund  fee,  and  a 
$9.50  student  activity  fee.  Out-of-state  students  pay  an  additional  $50.00 
tuition,  or  a  total  of  $111.50.  Students  registered  for  eight  hours  or  fewer 
pay  one-half  tuition,  one-half  book  rental  fee,  and  full  student  union 
building  fund  fee;  they  have  the  option  of  paying  the  student  activity  fee. 


ADVISEMENT 

In  order  to  insure  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  properly  advised 
concerning  the  course  of  study  which  will  fulfill  the  general  university 
requirements  and  prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career,  academic  advisement 
has  been  made  the  special  responsibility  of  a  selected  group  from  the  teach- 
ing faculty.  The  School  of  Agriculture  has  a  chief  academic  adviser  and 
a  number  of  assistant  advisers. 

In  addition  to  the  contacts  through  the  University's  Academic  Advise- 
ment Center,  each  student  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  will  be  assigned  an 
agriculture  faculty  counselor  to  assist  in  selecting  a  major  and  elective 
courses  and  to  confer  on  other  academic  and  vocational  matters. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  college  courses, 
of  which  48  must  be  earned  at  Southern,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in 
extension  from  Southern.  Each  student  must  have  a  "C"  average,  and 
grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work.  A  "C"  average  is  required  in  the  major  subject.  These  averages 
are  required  for  the  credit  made  at  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  and  through- 
out this  bulletin.  One  quarter  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour. 

The  following  requirements  should  be  met  by  all  degree  candidates  of 
the  University  within  the  first  two  years  of  attendance. 
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Requirements            Hours 

Social  Studies 

20 

Humanities 

18 

English 

(9) 

English 

(6) 

Art  or  Music 

(3) 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

Health  Education 

(4) 

Botany  or  Zoology 

(5) 

Mathematics  and 

Physical  Sciences 

12 

Practical  Arts  and 

Crafts 

3 

Physical    Education  6 

Air  Science  (Men  only)  3 


Courses 
Economics  205,  Geography  100,  Government 
101,  History   101,    102,   103,  Sociology   101 
(work  in  four  of  the  five  departments) 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212 

Art  120,  Music  100 

Health  Education   100 
Botany  101,  202,  Zoology  100 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  (work 
in  two  of  the  three  departments) 

Agriculture,   business   administration,   home 
economics,    industrial    education     (not    re- 
quired if  the  student  has  had  any  of  this 
work  in  high  school) 
Activity  courses 

Air  Science  110,  210,  220,  six  quarters  of 
leadership  laboratory,  and  three  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  be- 
fore this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  each  candidate  must  fulfill  the  minimum 
requirements  listed  in  the  suggested  curriculum  in  general  agriculture  or 
in  one  of  the  departmental  curricula  listed  later  in  this  bulletin.  Additional 
non- agricultural  courses  are  prescribed  in  respective  curricula  and  are 
included  with  the  general  degree  courses  required.  Every  curriculum  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  requires  a  student  to  take  a  minimum  of  one 
course  in  each  of  four  of  the  five  following  fields:  plant  industries,  animal 
industries,  agricultural  economics,   agricultural  engineering,  and  forestry. 

Several  courses  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  involve  field  laboratory 
trips  to  nearby  markets,  processing  plants,  and  farms.  Individual  student 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  student.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  specific  courses  involving  field  trip  costs.  The  school  reserves  the  right 
to  require  field  trips  in  courses  where  this  fact  has  not  been  specifically 
indicated. 


Instructional  Units 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  general  agriculture,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  degree,  is  intended  for  students  seeking  broad  back- 
grounds in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  is  probably  the  best  agricultural 
curriculum  for  students  who  have  not  chosen  their  vocations,  because  it 
provides  for  maximum  selection  of  courses  within  all  departments  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  within  other  departments  of  the  University. 


Beef  cattle,  whether  on  the  Steer-Hog  Test  Farm  (shown  here) 
or  at  the  School  of  Agriculture's  beef-cattle  center,  provide 
laboratory  opportunities  for  students  to  prepare  for  farming,  for 
many  careers  in  the  livestock  industry,  and  for  related  fields. 
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Students  following  this  curriculum  gain  basic  preparation  for  many  of 
the  agricultural  careers:  general  farming,  agricultural  services,  agricultural 
extension,  agricultural  communications,  agricultural  business,  agricultural 
industry,  and  agricultural  and  biological  science.  Students  who  initially 
enroll  in  general  agriculture  may  transfer  to  other  agricultural  curricula, 
or  they  may  continue  in  general  agriculture  and  select  courses  from  vari- 
ous fields. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  5 

Zoology  100  or  Microbiology  100  or  301  4-5 

Chemistry  8 

Mathematics  106c  or  111  4-5 

Economics  205  5 
Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three  fields)       15 

Speech  101  4 

Health  Education  100  4 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Air  Science  3 


Total  hours  of  required  non- agricultural  courses  76-78 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries  1 14,  350,  or  354  4-5 
Animal  Industries  105,  125,  or  231  4 
Animal  Industries  315  4 
Plant  Industries  209  or  264  4-5 
Plant  Industries  301  4 
Forestry  or  agricultural  engineering  2-4 
Electives  in  agriculture  (including  at  least  seven  hours  in 
each  of  the  following  fields:  agricultural  industries,  ani- 
mal industries,  plant  industries)  34-38 

Total   hours   required    in    agriculture  60 

Free  Electives  54-56 

Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  192 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 
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Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Associate 
Associate 
Associate 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Herman  M.  Haag,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
W.  E.  Keepper,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Walter  J.  Wills,  Ph.D.   (Illinois),  Chairman 
Professor  Ralph  Albert  Benton,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Professor  William  McDaniel  Herr,  Ph.D.   (Cornell) 
Professor  John  James  Paterson,  M.Sc.   (Saskatchewan) 
Professor  Henrik   Joakim   Aune,   Ph.D.    (Minnesota) 
Professor  Milton  Shute,  M.S.  (Cornell) 
Professor  Eugene  S.  Wood,  Ed.D.  (Missouri) 


Visiting  Professor  E.  W.  Lehman,  M.S.  (Texas  A.  &  M.) 


1959 
1950 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1957 
1958 
1955 
1949 

1960-61 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries  provides  instruction,  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  consultation  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  education,  and  agricultural  engineering.  All  curricula 
of  this  department  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree 
with  a  major  in  agricultural  industries. 

In  agricultural  economics,  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
farm  management,  farm  credit,  agricultural  prices,  agricultural  marketing, 
agricultural  co-operatives,  and  farm  policy.  An  agricultural  business  option 
is  available. 

In  agricultural  education,  completion  of  a  four-year  program  leads  to 
certification  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Courses  in  both  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Education  are  included. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  four  fields  of  agricultural  engineering:  rural 


A  vocational  agricul- 
ture student  teacher 
explains  welding  to  two 
students  in  an  area 
high  school. 
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electrification,  farm  power  and  machinery,  farm  structures,  and  soil  and 
water  engineering.  A  special  program  is  available  to  train  farm  machinery 
specialists  for  positions  requiring  managerial  ability  for  dealer  services  and 
sales  work. 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Non-Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212,  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  5 

Zoology   100  or  Microbiology   100  or  301  4-5 

Chemistry  8 

Mathematics  106c  or  111  4-5 

Mathematics  120  or  Economics  307  4 

Economics  205  and  206 

Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three  fields) 
Speech  101 

Health  Education  100 
Physical  education  activity  courses 
Air  Science 
Psychology  201 
Business  Administration  250 

Total  hours  of  required  non- agricultural  courses 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries  114,  350,  354,  414,  456 

Agricultural  Industries  351,  450,  452,  457,  458  (any  two) 

Animal  Industries  105,  125,  or  231 

Animal  Industries  315 

Plant  Industries  209,  264,  or  Forestry  360 

Plant  Industries  301 

Agricultural  engineering 

Electives  in  agriculture  * 

Total  hours  required  in  agriculture 


9 
15 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 
4 


Free  Electives 

Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree 


92-94 


20 

8 

4 

4 

4-5 

4 

3-4 

11-13 

~60 

38-40 
"192 


1  For    an    agricultural    business    option,    forty-eight    hours   are   required    in   agriculture   providing   additional 
courses  are  taken  in  business  and  social  sciences  to  make  a  total  of  sixty  hours  in  these  fields. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

English  391  or  proficiency  examination  3  or  0 

Botany  101  and  Zoology  100  10 
Chemistry  111,  112,  305  or  Chemistry  110,  240,  230  or  350        12-14 

Geology  220  5 

Mathematics  111  5 

Economics  205  5 

History  201  or  202  5 

Government  101  5 

Sociology  101  or  Geography  100  5 

Speech  101  4 

Health  Education   100  4 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Air  Science  3 

Psychology  201  4 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331,  335  7 

Guidance  305  4 

Secondary  Education  310  4 

Total  hours  of  non- agricultural  courses  106-111 

Technical  Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries  114,  350,  and  351,  354  or  414  13 

Agricultural  Industries  215,  373,  and  375  12 

Animal  Industries  105,  125,  231,  315,  and  311  or  312  18-19 

Plant  Industries  209,  264,  301,  and  302,  306,  or  407  16-17 

Forestry  360  4 

Electives  in  technical  agriculture  7-9 

Total  hours  required  in  technical  agriculture1  72 

Agricultural  Education  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries  210,  307,  309,  311,  312 2,  313  23 

Free  Electives  0 


Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  201-206 

1  At    least    thirty-six    of    the    seventy-two    hours    in    technical     agriculture    must    he    taken    in    residence. 

2  A    grade-point    average    of    3.5   must    be    earned    before   student  teaching  can  be  done  in  the  senior  year. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

This  program  does  not  lead  to  a  professional  degree  in  agricultural 

engineering. 

N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  and  Zoology  100  10 

Chemistry  8 

Mathematics  111  5 

Physics  101  and  102  8 

Economics  205  5 
Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three  fields)       15 

Speech  101  4 

Health  education  100  4 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Air  Science  3 

Applied  Science  101  3 

Total  hours  of  non-agricultural  courses  required  89 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries  114,  303,  306,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378  28-31 
Plant  Industries  209,  301  9 
Electives  in  agriculture  (including  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  these  fields:  animal  industries,  plant  industries,  agricul- 
tural economics)  20-23 

Total  hours  required  in  agriculture  60 

Free  Electives  42 


Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  192 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the   100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 

Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 

on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

114-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  Agriculture 
in  local  and  national  economy;  distribution;  size  and  organization  of 
the  farm  business  units;  policies  affecting  agriculture. 
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145-4.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Application  of  electrical  theory  to  the  use  of 
simple  electrical  equipment.  Lecture,  discussion,  and  laboratory  work  to 
present  a  broad  background  in  basic  electrical  theory. 

210-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  high  school  vocational  agri- 
cultural programs. 

214-2.  AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING.  The  fundamentals  of  lettering;  use  of 
instruments,  orthographic  and  isometric  projections,  topographic  drawing, 
and  graphic  depiction  of  statistical   information. 

215-4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FARM  STRUCTURES  AND  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION. An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  structures  and  electricity 
as  they  apply  to  agriculture.  Includes  farm  structures,  soil  and  water 
structures,  and  farm  electrification. 

303-4.  SURVEYING.  Elementary  surveying;  use  of  tape,  compass,  level,  and 
transit,  with  practice  in  making  simple  maps. 

306-2,  3  or  5.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  (Same  as  Plant  In- 
dustries 306.)  Factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water  run-off, 
and  principles  of  soil  management  and  water  conservation.  Practical 
structural  methods  of  controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prereq- 
uisite: Plant  Industries  301. 

307-2.  SUMMER  PRACTICE  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  An  intern- 
ship with  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  an  approved  center  for 
practice  in  summer  activities. 

309-5.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.  Taken  concurrently  with  312  in  a  professional  quar- 
ter. Prerequisites:  Psychology  201,  Guidance  305,  Secondary  Education 
310,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  331,  48  hours  in  agri- 
culture. 

310-4.  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE.  A  survey  of  the  agricultural  field  as  it 
relates  to  the  art  and  science  of  food  and  fiber  production;  problems  in 
livestock  and  poultry  production;  soil  and  water  management;  and  field 
crops,  fruit,  and  vegetable  production.  Cannot  be  used  toward  major 
credit  in  agriculture.  Can  be  used  for  natural  science  credit  in  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

311-3.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Nature  and  scope  of  adult 
education  in  agriculture;  methods  of  effectively  working  with  adult  and 
young  farmer  groups. 

312-8.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  Experi- 
ence in  conducting  a  complete  program  in  vocational  agriculture  in  an 
approved  center.  A  student  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  grade-point  average 
before  being  admitted  to  this  course.  Taken  concurrently  with  309. 

313-3.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  PRACTICES.  A  discussion  of  prob- 
lems and  practices  in  teaching  agriculture  in  high  school.  Prerequisite: 
312. 

350-5.  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  Measuring  profits,  principles,  and  practice  in 
organizing  and  operating  the  business.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $2. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  205,  junior  standing. 

351-4.  FARM  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  Farm  records  and  accounts  as 
aids  in  solving  financial  problems;  obtaining  and  using  credit  and  insur- 
ance, budgeting.  Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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354-4.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING.  Marketing  outlets  for  farm  products, 
price  determinants,  agricultural  market  efficiency,  margins,  and  costs. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  205. 

373-5.  FARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY.  A  basic  course  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  principles,  operating  adjustments,  maintenance,  and 
economical  use  of  common  farm  power  units  and  field  machines.  Prereq- 
uisite:  Mathematics   106  or  equivalent. 

374-4.  FARM  ELECTRIFICATION.  A  study  of  the  more  common  electrical 
fundamentals  and  their  application  to  farmstead  needs;  factors  to  con- 
sider in  the  selection  and  use  of  specialized  electrical  equipment  and 
motors.  Prerequisite:  215. 

375-3.  FARM  SHOP.  Set-up  of  the  farm  workshop;  selection,  care,  and  use  of 
tools  and  machinery  for  farm  repair  work;  equipment  construction.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  106  or  equivalent. 

376-4.  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE.  A  study  of  daily  and  periodical  service 
needs  of  tractors  and  on-farm  servicing  of  functional  parts.  Prerequisite: 
373. 

377-4.  FARM  STRUCTURES.  Basic  requirements  of  farm  buildings;  materials 
used;  elementary  principles  of  design;  practical  application  of  these 
principles.  Prerequisite:  215. 

378-3.  FARM  MACHINERY.  Elementary  mechanics  and  principles  on  which 
farm  machines  operate.  Selection,  operation,  maintenance,  and  storage 
of  farm  machines.  Prerequisite:  373. 

381-1  to  2.  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381, 
Forestry  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in 
agriculture.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  8.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES.  Assign- 
ments involving  research  and  individual  problems. 

394-3.  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM.  Reporting  and  writing  farm  and 
home  news,  features;  selecting  farm  photographs. 

414-4.  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES.  Recognition  of  prob- 
lems and  their  origins;  attempts  to  solve  them.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
205. 

450-4.  ADVANCED  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  Methods  of  analyzing  farm  en- 
terprises, comparing  farm  businesses,  allocating  farm  resources,  combina- 
tions of  enterprises,  and  production  factors.  Approximate  cost:  $5.  Pre- 
requisite: 350.  Field  trips. 

452-4.  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES.  Fluctuations  in  the  general  price  level, 
causes  and  stabilization  policies  as  they  affect  agriculture.  Price  deter- 
mination including  the  measurement  of  supply  and  demand,  elasticity, 
and  the  theory  of  price  stabilization  as  applied  to  agriculture.  Prerequi- 
sites: Economics  205  and  consent  of  instructor. 

456-3.  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIVES— AGRICULTURAL  MARKET- 
ING I.  Development  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  movements,  agri- 
cultural co-operative  organization,  legal  requirements,  principles  and 
practices  of  agricultural  co-operative  associations.  Prerequisites:  354, 
Economics  205,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

457-4.  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING— AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  II. 
(Same  as  Animal  Industries  457.)  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  mar- 
keting livestock.  Field  trips  to  market  center  to  observe  operating  prob- 
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lems,  approximate  cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  354,  Economics  205  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

458-4.  GRADING  AND  MARKETING  OF  FIELD  CROPS— AGRICULTUR- 
AL MARKETING  III.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  458.)  Grading  and  mar- 
keting factors  affecting  the  quality  of  grain  and  hay  crops;  standards 
employed  in  their  classification  and  grading  in  the  commercial  market; 
laboratory  practice  in  grading;  economic  problems  and  market  operations 
in  marketing  field  crops.  Field  trips  to  commercial  grain-grading  labora- 
tory and  marketing  center,  approximate  cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  354,  Eco- 
nomics 205,  Plant  Industries  209,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471-4.  LAND  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Econ- 
omics 471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  ele- 
mentary land  resources  planning  techniques.  Field  trip  costs  approxi- 
mately $5.  Prerequisite:  305  or  Forestry  470  or  Economics  440. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

520-1  to  6.  READINGS.  Contemporary  books  and  periodicals  on  selected  areas 
of  the  field. 

520B-lto6.  READINGS  IN  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  Forestry 
520B  and  Economics  502.) 

550-4.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  produc- 
tion economics  upon  which  problems  in  agricultural  production  and 
resource  use  can  be  analyzed.  Principles  applicable  to  the  farm  business 
and  to  farm  policy,  including  concepts  relating  to  the  decision-making 
process.  Prerequisites:  12  hours  in  economics  and  agricultural  economics, 
consent  of  instructor. 

554-4.  ADVANCED  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING.  Current  complex  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  marketing  and  methods  of  developing  solutions; 
co-operative  activities.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  or  equivalent  in  economics 
and  agricultural  economics. 

575-1  to  6.  RESEARCH.  Directed  research  in  selected  areas  of  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

581-1  to  6.  SEMINAR.  A  study  and  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  various 
phases  of  the  field  of  agricultural  industries  such  as  farm  management, 
marketing,  prices,  farm  policy,  land  economics,  etc. 

599-6  to  9.  THESIS. 
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ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 

Professor  Joseph  E.  Burnside,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Professor  Alex  Reed,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Chairman 
Associate  Professor  Scott  William  Hinners,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  W.  G.  Kammlade,  Jr.,  Ph.D.    (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  Howard  H.  Olson,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota) 
Assistant  Professor  Billy  L.  Goodman,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State) 


Lecturer  Marshall  G.  Clark,  M.S.  (Illinois),  Emeritus  (1954) 
Assistant  Instructor  Howard  F.  Benson,  B.S.  (Wisconsin  State) 
Assistant  Instructor  Marvin  Moose,  B.S.  (Illinois) 
Research  Associate  Verle  Chappell,  M.S.  (Illinois) 


1955 
1946 
1951 
1954 
1954 
1958 

1947 
1957 
1958 
1957 


The  Department  of  Animal  Industries  provides  instruction,  research, 
demonstration,  and  consultation  in  the  fields  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try production,  pre-veterinary  science,  and  pre-dairy  technology.  Courses 
are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  production,  animal  nutrition,  and  live- 
stock management. 

Pre-veterinary  students  may  enroll  either  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  School  of  Agriculture.  A  pre-veterinary  student 
in  agriculture  will  major  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Industries  and 
should  consult  with  a  representative  of  that  department  concerning  the 
use  of  available  electives. 


Modern  equipment  and 
quality  animals  at  the 
swine  center,  as  well  as 
at  other  livestock  cen- 
ters within  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  provide 
excellent  facilities  for 
teaching  and  research 
in  animal  industries 
and  other  agricultural 
fields. 
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The  first  two  years  of  training  as  a  dairy  technologist  can  be  com- 
pleted by  careful  selection  of  approved  courses. 

The  student  has  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  departments  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  or  related  fields  such  as  business,  biology,  or 
physical  sciences,  thus  being  able  to  include  in  his  curriculum  the  agro- 
nomic, agricultural  economic,  and  agricultural  engineering  phases  of  agri- 
culture or  business  as  related  to  animal  production. 

The  curriculum  below  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
degree  with  a  major  in  animal  industries. 

SUGGESTED   CURRICULUM   IN  ANIMAL   INDUSTRIES 

N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,   102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)                                6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  5 

Zoology  100  5 

Microbiology  100  or  301  4-5 

Chemistry  (Both  inorganic  and  organic)                                                 8 

Mathematics  106c  or  111  4-5 

Economics  205  5 
Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three  fields)       15 

Speech  101  4 

Health  Education  100  4 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Air  Science  3 


Total  hours  of  required  non- agricultural  courses  81-83 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Industries   114  4 

Plant  Industries  209,  301  9 

Animal  Industries  105,   125,  231,  315,  332  19 

One  course  in  forestry  or  agricultural  engineering  2-A 

Electives  in  animal  industries '  29 

Total  hours  required  in  agriculture  63-65 

Free  Electives  44-48 

Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  192 

1  For  an  agricultural  science  option  in  animal  industries,  the  additional  hours  required  in  animal  in- 
dustries will  be  only  seventeen  providing  additional  courses  are  taken  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
and  biological  sciences  to  make  a  total  of  sixty  hours   in  these  fields. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the   100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 

Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 

on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

105-4.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Survey  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  indus- 
tries; laboratory  work  in  judging.  Field  trip,  approximate  cost  $2. 

125-4.  ELEMENTARY  POULTRY  PRODUCTION.  Brooding  and  rearing  of 
chicks;  housing,  feeding,  disease  control,  flock  selection,  management, 
and  marketing  of  poultry. 

231-4.  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY.  Introductory  work,  including  selection,  herd 
improvement,  milk  secretion,  manufacturing  of  dairy  products. 

311-3.  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING.  Comparative  judging  of  breeding,  feeder,  and 
fat  livestock.  Prerequisite:  105. 

312-2.  DAIRY  CATTLE  JUDGING.  Comparative  judging  and  selection  of 
dairy  cattle.  Prerequisite:  231. 

313-2.  POULTRY  JUDGING.  Judging  and  selection  of  poultry  for  egg  pro- 
duction and  breeding.  Grading  of  poultry  products.  The  poultry  judging 
team  representing  Southern  Illinois  University  at  the  intercollegiate 
contest  at  Chicago  will  be  selected  from  students  in  this  class.  Prerequi- 
site:  125. 

315-4.  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING.  Principles  of  domestic  animal  nutrition  and 
feeding.  Balancing  rations.  Prerequisite:  105  or  equivalent. 

319-2.  HORSES.  Types,  breeds,  selection,  use,  care,  and  management  of  saddle 
and  draft  animals.   Field  trip,   approximate  cost  $2. 

321-4.  PROCESSING  AND  GRADING  OF  POULTRY  PRODUCTS.  Skills 
required  in  price  determination,  processing,  grading,  storage,  merchandis- 
ing, and  distribution  of  poultry  products.  Prerequisite:  125. 

327-4.  HATCHERY  AND  BREEDING  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  Flock  selec- 
tion, testing,  sexing,  trade  rules  and  regulations,  trap-nesting,  wing-band- 
ing, incubation,  disease  control,  hatchery-producer  agreements,  records. 
Prerequisite:  125. 

332-3.  ANIMAL  BREEDING  AND  GENETICS.  The  application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  genetics  and  breeding  systems  to  the  improvement  of  farm 
animals.  Prerequisites:   105  or  231;  Zoology  100. 

337-4.  ANIMAL  HYGIENE.  Contagious,  infectious,  and  nutritional  diseases 
and  parasites  of  animals;  their  prevention  and  control.  Field  trip,  ap- 
proximate cost  $3.  Prerequisite:  105. 

381-1  to  2.  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381, 
Forestry  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in 
agriculture.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  8.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES.  Assignments  in- 
volving research  and  individual  problems.  Approval  of  department 
chairman  required. 

415-4.  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nutrients; 
principles  involved  in  determination  of  nutritive  requirements.  Prerequi- 
site: 315. 

420-4.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTION.  Broilers,  layers,  and  tur- 
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keys  as  adapted  to  poultry  speciality  farms.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost 
$4.  Prerequisite:   125. 

423-3.  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  A  study  of  nutrients,  vitamins,  chemical  and 
biological  analysis  as  related  to  production.  Ration  requirements  and 
formulation,  methods  and  economics  of  feeding.  Prerequisites:  125,  315. 

430-4.  DAIRY  PRODUCTION.  Milk  production;  feeding,  breeding;  calf  rais- 
ing; records,  buildings  and  equipment;  sanitation;  and  diseases.  Field 
trip,  approximate  cost  $2.  Prerequisites:  231,  315. 

431-4.  REPRODUCTION  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduction  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  artificial  insemination  in  farm  animals.  Prerequisites:  105  or 
231;  Zoology  100. 

433-3.  FEEDING  DAIRY  CATTLE.  Nutrient  requirements  of  dairy  cattle. 
Feeding  calves  and  heifers  for  commercial  growth,  and  cows  for  economi- 
cal milk  production.  Pasture,  hay,  and  silage  utilization  in  milk  produc- 
tion. Prerequisites:  231,  315. 

457-4.  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING— AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  II. 
(Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  457).  Problems  and  their  solution  in 
marketing  livestock.  Field  trip  to  market  center  to  observe  operating 
problems,  approximate  cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  Economics  205,  Agricultural 
Industries  354,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465-4  to  5..  SWINE  PRODUCTION.  Breed  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  of  swine.  Field  trip,  approximate  cost  $3.  Prereq- 
uisites: 105,  315. 

480-4.  SHEEP  PRODUCTION.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep. 
Field  trip,  approximate  cost  $3.  Prerequisites:  105,  315. 

485-4.  BEEF  PRODUCTION.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef 
and  dual-purpose  cattle.  Field  trip,  approximate  cost  $3.  Prerequisites: 
105,  315. 

486-4.  THE  RANGE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint 
advanced  animal  industries  students  with  range  livestock  operations; 
consists  of  full-time  classroom  review  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  production 
followed  by  a  two-  to  three-week  field  trip  throughout  the  range  area; 
cost  shared  by  students.  Prerequisites:  480,  485.  Alternate  summers  only. 

487-3.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  FEEDING.  Consideration  of  principles 
and  problems  in  fattening  beef  cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  Field  trip, 
approximate  cost  $3.  Prerequisites:   105,  315. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

505A-5,  505B-2.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 
Training  and  experience  in  designing  experiments  and  use  of  various 
techniques  in  agricultural  research.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

520-1  to  6.  READINGS  IN  ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES.  Directed  reading  in  spe- 
cialized fields  under  direction  of  approved  graduate  specialists  in  that 
field. 

525-4.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  PRODUCTION.  Study  and  interpretation  of 
the  objectives,  design,  and  results  of  research  in  poultry  feeding,  breed- 
ing, and  management. 

530-4.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  PRODUCTION.  Study  and  interpretation  of  re- 
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search  in  dairy  farming,  including  buildings,  herd  management,  quality 
milk  production,  and  dairy  marketing  problems. 

565-4.  ADVANCED  SWINE  PRODUCTION.  Study  and  interpretation  of  re- 
search in  swine  feeding,  breeding,  housing,  management,  and  marketing 
problems. 

575-1  to  6.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH.  Investigation  of  a  problem  in  animal 
science  under  the  supervision  of  an  approved  graduate  specialist  in  that 
field. 

580-4.  ADVANCED  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  PRODUCTION.  Consideration  of 
research  findings  in  sheep  and  wool  production  problems. 

581-1  to  6.  SEMINAR.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  vari- 
ous phases  of  animal  industries. 

585-4.  ADVANCED  BEEF  PRODUCTION.  Consideration  of  principles  and 
practices  in  beef  cattle  production  in  the  light  of  research  findings. 

599-6  to  9.  THESIS. 
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FORESTRY 

Professor  Ronald  I.  Beazley,  Ph.D.  (Purdue)  1959 

Professor  Neil  W.  Hosley,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Chairman  1958 
Associate  Professor  John  F.  Hosner,  Ph.D. 

(State  University  of  New  York)  1950 


Adjunct  Professor  Stephen  S.  Boyce,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State)     1957 
Adjunct  Professor  Leon  S.  Minckler,  Ph.D.   (State  University 

of  New  York)  1954 

Adjunct  Professor  Robert  W.  Merz,  M.F.  (Minnesota)  1956 

Visiting  Professor  James  F.  Dubuar,  M.F.  (Michigan)  1958-60 

The  Department  of  Forestry  provides  instruction,  research,  and  con- 
sultation in  the  fields  of  forest  production  and  utilization.  The  depart- 
ment's four-year  curriculum  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
degree  making  provisions  for  basic  training  of  students  planning  forestry 
as  a  professional  career. 

The  forestry  student's  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  are  devoted  primarily  to  studies  of  basic  sciences,  such 
as  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  and  zoology;  and  other  cul- 
tural-foundational  courses,  such  as  English,  history,  and  economics.  Most 
of  the  technical  forestry  courses  are  provided  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
One  spring  quarter  of  practical  field  courses  also  is  required.  A  student 
during  this  period  lives  in  the  field  and  pays  the  living  expenses  involved. 

The  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Shawnee  National  Forest,  the 
Union  County  Tree  Nursery  and  Forest,  and  the  Kaskaskia  Experimental 
Forest  comprising  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  land  are  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University.  These  lands  are  available  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research.  Also  available  for  wood 
utilization  teaching  and  research  is  a  wood  products  pilot  plant  located  on 
the  Southern  Acres  Campus  near  Carbondale.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake 
Campus  and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  additional  facilities  for  teach- 
ing and  research,  especially  during  the  Spring  Camp. 

In  addition,  the  eighteen  research  foresters  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  are  housed  adjacent  to  the  Department 
of  Forestry  and  help  to  enrich  Southern's  forestry  program. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  FORESTRY 


N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Hours 

English  101,  102,  103 

9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five) 

6 

Art  120  or  Music  100 

3 

Botany  101,  320 

10 

Zoology  100,  463 

9 

Chemistry  110,  230,  240;  or  111,  112,  305 

12-14 

Geology  220 

5 

Mathematics  111,  112 

10 

Physics  101 

4 

Economics  205 

5 

Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three 

fields)       15 

Speech  101 

4 

Health  Education  100 

4 

Physical  education  activity  courses 

6 

Air  Science 

3 

105-107 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Agricultural  Economics  or  Forestry  471 

4 

Agricultural  Industries  214,  303 

6 

Plant  Industries  301 

4 

Forestry  104,  221,  222,  320,  330,  363,  364,  365,  375,  470, 

475           40 

Forestry  306,  331,  340,  350,  362,  367  (Spring  Camp) 

16 

Electives  in  forestry 

2 

Total   hours   required   in   agriculture 

72 

Free  Electives 

25-27 

Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  204 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

104-3.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  broad  field  of  forestry.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  forestry  as  a  ca- 
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identification,  classifica- 
Field  trips,  approximate 

identification,    classifica- 
Field  trips,  approximate 


reer.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $5.  For  forestry  majors  or  with  instruc- 
tor's consent. 

221-3.  HARDWOOD  DENDROLOGY.  Field  study, 
tion,  and  elementary  silvics  of  hardwood  trees, 
cost  $3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101. 

222-3.  SOFTWOOD  DENDROLOGY.  Field  study, 
tion,  and  elementary  silvics  of  softwood  trees, 
cost  $2.  Prerequisite:  Botany   101. 

230-2.  LUMBER  GRADING.  The  study  and  practice  of  applying  National 
Hardwood  Rules,  Southern  Pine  Rules,  and  West  Coast  Rules  in  grad- 
ing lumber.  Tally  methods  and  grading  for  special  products  are  also 
covered.  Grading  rules,  approximately  $1.50. 

306-3.  SILVICAL  FIELD  STUDIES.  The  forest  as  a  result  of  site  and  biotic 
factors.  Influences  of  the  forest  on  the  site. 

320-4.  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY.  Structure,  identification,  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  wood.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101. 

330-4.  LOGGING  AND  MILLING.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  manufactur- 
ing forest  products.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $4. 

331-2.  UTILIZATION  STUDIES.  Utilization  practices  in  hardwood  timber 
types.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $5. 

340-3.  FOREST  FIRE  CONTROL.  The  causes  and  effects  of  forest  fires;  factors 
affecting  occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires;  beneficial  effects  of 
fires.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $5. 

350-2.  FOREST  RECREATION.  Recreational  use  of  forest  lands  with  empha- 
sis on  parks  and  national  forests.  Administration;  interpretation;  trends 
in  use  and  developments.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $5. 

360-4.  FARM  FORESTRY.  The  management  of  farm  woodlands;  measurement 
of  logs,  trees,  and  stands;  planting  and  harvesting  methods;  improvement 
cuttings;  uses  and  marketing  of  woodland  products.  Field  trips,  approxi- 
mate cost  $2.  Not  to  be  taken  by  students  majoring  in  forestry. 


Part  of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents in  forestry  field 
courses  is  a  study  of  the 
soil  to  determine  its  suit- 
ability for  certain  species 
of  forest   trees. 
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361-4.  FOREST  CONSERVATION.  The  importance  and  use  of  forests,  their 
management  and  conservation,  public  forest  policy.  Not  to  be  taken  by 
students  majoring  in  agriculture.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $2. 

362-3.  FIELD  MENSURATION.  Timber  cruising,  log  scaling,  and  growth 
studies.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $5. 

363-4.  FOREST  MENSURATION.  Methods  and  principles  of  measuring  con- 
tents of  trees,  stands  of  timber,  and  rough  wood  products.  Application  of 
yield  tables  and  growth  studies.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $3.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  111. 

364-4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SILVICULTURE.  The  influence  of  site  factors  on  the 
reproduction,  growth,  development,  and  characteristics  of  forest  vege- 
tation; the  effect  of  forest  cover  on  the  site.  Field  trips,  approximate 
cost  $5.  Prerequisite:  104,  Botany  101. 

365-3.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE.  The  theory  and  practice  of  applying 
silvical  knowledge  in  controlling  establishment,  composition,  and  growth 
of  forest  stands.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  364. 

366-3.  REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.  Applied  systems  of  silviculture  and  com- 
mercially important  timber  species  and  types  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisites: 
364,   365. 

367-3.  FIELD  SILVICULTURE.  Exercises  in  planting,  weeding,  thinning, 
pruning,  and  improvement  cuttings. 

375-4.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  Economic  and  technical  principles  involved 
in  managing  forests.  Prerequisites:  364,  365. 

381-1  to  2.  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381, 
Agricultural  Industries  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussion  of 
problems  in  agriculture.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  8.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FORESTRY.  Assignments  involving  re- 
search and  individual  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairman. 

440-4.  ECOLOGY  OF  GRASSES  AND  GRASSLANDS.  (Same  as  Botany  440.) 


Measuring  the  diameter  of 
a  forest  tree  with  a  special 
steel  tape  is  part  of  the 
field  experience  of  forestry 
students  in  determining  its 
saw-timber  volume. 
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Structure,  analysis,  and  dynamics  of  grassland  communities;  structure 
and  growth  of  individual  species.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  approxi- 
mate cost  $5.   Prerequisite:   Botany  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

464-4.  ADVANCED  SILVICULTURE.  Analysis  and  measurement  of  site 
quality;  stand  density;  growth  as  related  to  site  factors  and  competition; 
factors  affecting  reproduction;  the  tree  as  a  variable.  Prerequisites:  364, 
365. 

465-2  to  4.  FORESTRY  FIELD  STUDIES.  An  extended  trip  to  study  forest 
conditions  and  silviculture  in  different  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Cost  shared  by  students.  Prerequisites:  330,  363,  364,  365. 

470-4.  ECONOMICS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  IN  FOR- 
ESTRY. Introduction  to  forestry  economics;  micro-economics  of  forestry 
production  and  conservation;  marketing  and  pricing  of  forest  products. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  205. 

471-4.  LAND  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries 
471  and  Economics  471).  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in 
production  of  goods  and  services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual 
conflicts;  elementary  land  resources  planning  techniques.  Field  trip,  ap- 
proximate cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  470  or  Agricultural  Industries  350  or 
Economics  440. 

475-4.  MACRO-ECONOMICS  AND  PLANNING  IN  FORESTRY.  Study  of 
forestry  economy;  introduction  to  public  planning  in  forestry  including 
consumption  and  production  goals.  Prerequisite:  470  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

520A-1  to  6.  READINGS  IN  FORESTRY.  Directed  readings  in  selected  subjects. 

520B-lto6.  READINGS  IN  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  Agricul- 
tural Industries  520B  and  Economics  502.)  Directed  readings  in  the 
field  of  natural  resource  economics. 

575-1  to  6.  RESEARCH.  Directed  research  in  selected  fields  of  forestry. 

581-1  to  6.  SEMINAR.  Study  and  discussion  of  forestry  problems. 

599-2  to  9.  THESIS. 
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PLANT  INDUSTRIES 

Professor  Alfred  Byron  Caster,  Ph.D.   (Arizona),  Chairman 
Professor  Lloyd  V.  Sherwood,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  James  B.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers) 
Associate  Professor  Herbert  L.  Portz,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts) 
Associate  Professor  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Jr.,  Ph.D.    (Purdue) 
Assistant  Professor  Irvin  George  Hillyer,  Ph.  D.  (Michigan  State) 
Assistant  Professor  John  F.  Kelley,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 


1957 
1959 
1951 
1954 
1947 
1951 
1956 
1959 


Adjunct  Professor  Roland  C.  Blake,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota)  1959 

Adjunct  Professor  Ronald  H.  Meyer,  M.S.  (Illinois)  1957 

Visiting  Professor  Theodore  C.  Broyer,  B.S.  (California)  1960-61 

Research  Associate  D.   R.   Browning,  M.A.    (Missouri)  1957 

Research  Associate  Charles  W.  Lobenstein,  M.S.  (Southern  Illinois)     1958 
Lecturer  Allen  D.  Fechtig,  B.S.Ag.  (Illinois)  1960-61 


The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  provides  instruction,  research, 
demonstration,  and  consultation  in  the  fields  of  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  forage  crops,  and  ornamentals;  and  in 
the  field  of  soils  and  soil  management. 

Courses   offered   are   in   all   phases   of   intensive   and   extensive   crop 


With  student  assistance 
a  staff  member  gathers 
data  in  tomato  research. 
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production,   soils,   soil   conservation   and   fertilization,   weed   control,   and 
related  subjects. 

The  student  has  ample  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments in  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  related  fields  such  as  business, 
biology,  or  physical  sciences,  and  thus  is  able  to  include  in  his  curriculum 
the  animal,  economic,  engineering,  and  forestry  phases  of  agriculture  as 
related  to  crop  production  and  utilization. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  PLANT  INDUSTRIES 

N on- Agricultural  Courses  Required  Hours 

English  101,  102,  103  9 

English  205,  206,  209,  211,  212  (two  of  the  five)  6 

Art  120  or  Music  100  3 

Botany  101  5 

Zoology  100  or  Microbiology  100  or  301  4-5 

Chemistry  (including  inorganic  and  organic)  12 

Geology  220  5 
Mathematics  (two  quarters)  or  mathematics  and 

physics  (one  quarter  each)  8-10 

Economics  205  5 
Geography,  history,  government,  sociology  (work  in  three  fields)       15 

Speech  101  4 

Health  Education  100  4 

Physical  education  activity  courses  6 

Air  Science  3 

Total  hours  of  required  non- agricultural  courses  89-92 

Agricultural  Courses  Required 

Plant  Industries  209,  264,  301  13 

Electives  in  plant  industries  23 

Electives  in  agriculture  (including  work  in  at  least  four  of 
these  fields:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, animal  industries,  forestry,  plant  industries)  24 

Total  hours  required  in  agriculture  *  60 

Free  Electives  40-43 

Total  hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  192 

1  For  an  agricultural  science  option  in  plant  industries,  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  in  agriculture  is 
required  providing  additional  courses  are  taken  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  biological  sciences 
to    make    a   total   of   sixty   hours   in   these   fields. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  on  the  100,  200  and  300  levels  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Those  on  the  400  level  are  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Those 
on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

209-5.  FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION.  Principles  of  growth  and  production 
of  common  field  crops:  cereals,  forages,  and  miscellaneous  crops;  growth 
characteristics;  adaptation;  improvement;  culture;  diseases  and  insects 
and  their  control;  utilization.  Field  trip  to  be  arranged,  approximate  cost 
$5.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101. 

264-4.  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE.  General  principles  of  plant  propagation, 
vegetable  growing,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture. 
Field  trip,  approximate  cost  $3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101. 

301-4.  SOIL  SCIENCE.  Basic  concepts  of  soil  formation,  classification,  charac- 
teristics, fertilization,  and  management.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $2. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  chemistry. 

302-4.  ADVANCED  SOIL  SCIENCE.  The  application  of  basic  concepts  of 
soil  physics,  chemistry,  and  fertility  to  plant  production.  Prerequisite: 
301. 

304-3.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Land  selection,  landscape  design  and  de- 
velopment for  home,  farm,  and  public  sites  with  regard  to  area  adapta- 
tion. Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $2. 

306-2,  3  or  5.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  (Same  as  Agricultural 
Industries  306.)  Factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water  run-off, 
and  principles  of  soil  management  and  water  conservation.  Practical 
structural  methods  of  controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prereq- 
uisite: 301. 

315-4.  PLANT  GENETICS.  (Same  as  Botany  315.)  A  general  course  involving 
principles  of  evolution  and  genetics  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  minor  in  agri- 
culture, botany,  or  zoology. 

316-4.  SMALL  FRUITS.  Production  of  strawberries,  brambles,  grapes,  and  mis- 
cellaneous small  fruits.  Prerequisites:  264,  Botany  101,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

318-4.  WEEDS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  their  identifica- 
tion and  distribution,  methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction. 
Mechanical,  biological,  and  chemical  control  of  weeds.  State  and  federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercial- 
ization. Field  trips,  approximately  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101  or  102. 

324-4.  ORCHARDING.  Commercial  tree  fruit  growing,  physiology,  orchard 
practices,  pest  control,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Field  trips,  approxi- 
mate cost  $2.  Prerequisites:  264,  Botany  101. 

334_4.  PRESERVATION  AND  PROCESSING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCTS. Commercial  canning,  freezing,  drying,  and  fermentation  of 
foods.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $5. 

340-4.  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION.  Culture,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  of  commercial  vegetables.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $3. 
Prerequisites:  264,  Botany   101. 
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344-4.  GENERAL  FLORICULTURE.  Propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  home  and  garden.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $3. 
Prerequisite:   Botany   101. 

355-5.  PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  (Same  as  Botany  355.)  A  study  of  plant  di- 
seases caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  Special  attention  given 
diseases  of  Southern  Illinois  plants.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $3.00. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  101,  202,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

360-4.  VEGETABLE  GARDENS  AND  SOILS.  Garden  sites,  soils  and  fertili- 
zers, plant  growing  structures,  varieties,  cultural  practices,  pest  control, 
harvesting  and  storing.  Not  to  be  taken  by  students  majoring  in  agricul- 
ture. By  extension  only. 

381-1  to  2.  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381, 
Animal  Industries  381,  and  Forestry  381).  Discussion  of  problems  in 
agriculture.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  8.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  PLANT  INDUSTRIES.  Assignments  in- 
volving research  and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairman. 

401-4.  SOIL  PHYSICS.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil;  factors  affecting  them, 
their  measurements,  evaluation,  and  influence  in  determination  of  soil 
productivity.  Prerequisite:  301. 

407-3  to  4.  FERTILIZERS  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY.  The  uses  of  fertilizer 
materials;  effects  of  various  fertilizers  on  soils  and  crops;  fertility  mainte- 
nance and  soil  management.  Prerequisite:  301. 

408-4.  ADVANCED  CROP  PRODUCTION.  Ecological  and  physiological  con- 
siderations used  in  the  interpretation  of  crop  research  data,  with  em- 
phasis on  modern  developments  and  trends  in  production  and  research 
of  major  agronomic  crops.  Prerequisite:  209. 

415-3.  PLANT  BREEDING.  General  principles  and  methods  employed  in  the 
breeding  of  horticultural,  agronomic,  and  forest  plants.  Emphasis  on 
methods  of  selection,  breeding,  and  testing;  use  of  polyploidy;  heterosis; 
male  sterility;  combining  ability;  and  plot  technique.  Prerequsiite:  315 
or  Zoology  401. 

419-4.  FORAGE  CROP  MANAGEMENT.  Forage  production  and  utilization; 
forage  crop  characteristics,  breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to 
animal  production,  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  land  use.  Prereq- 
uisite: 209. 

424A-3.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY.  (Same  as  Microbiology  424A.)  A  study 
of  the  numbers,  characteristics,  and  biochemical  activities  of  soil  micro- 
organisms, with  particular  consideration  of  their  role  in  the  transfor- 
mations of  organic  matter,  nitrogen,  and  minerals  as  related  to  soil  fer- 
tility and  management.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101. 

424B-2.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (Same  as  Microbiology 
424B.)  Experiments  designed  to  determine  numbers,  and  to  study  the 
characteristics  and  biochemical  activities  of  the  soil  microflora  as  related 
to  fertility.  Prerequisites:  424A,  Microbiology  100  or  301. 

438-3.  ADVANCED  VEGETABLE  CROPS.  Studies  of  the  genetic,  morpholog- 
ical, and  physiological  factors  influencing  the  production  of  vegetable 
crops.  Prerequisites:  264,  Botany  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-3.  PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and 
sexual  propagation  of  horticultural  plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cut- 
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ings,  grafts,  and  other  methods  of  propagation.  Prerequisites:  264,  Botany 
101,  or  approval  of  the  instructor. 
458-4.  GRADING  AND  MARKETING  OF  FIELD  CROPS.  (Same  as  Agri- 
cultural Industries  458.)  Grading  and  marketing  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  grain  and  hay  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classifica- 
tion and  grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grad- 
ing; economic  problems  and  market  operations  in  marketing  field  crops. 
Field  trips  to  commercial  grain  grading  laboratory  and  marketing  center, 
approximate  cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  209,  Economics  205,  Agricultural 
Industries  354  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Courses  on  the  500  level  are  for  graduate  student  only. 

520-1  to  6.  READINGS.  Contemporary  books  and  periodicals  on  selected  sub- 
jects within  the  fields  of  the  plant  industries. 

575-1  to  6.  RESEARCH.  Directed  research  on  approved  projects  investigating 
selected  fields  of  the  plant  industries. 

581-1  to  6.  SEMINAR.  Group  discussions  of,  and  individual  papers  on,  subjects 
and  problems  relating  to  soils,  field  and  horticultural  crops,  and  other 
phases  of  the  fields  of  the  plant  industries. 

599-6  to  9.  THESIS. 
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